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Technical Progress and Unemployment 


by 


Emil LEDERER 


A recent number of the Review contained an article in which 
Professor Bouniatian discussed the relation between technical 
progress and unemployment.‘ Starting from the theory of 
economic equilibrium, he reached the conclusion that even in a 
period of depression technical progress, far from aggravating 
the situation, must necessarily help to remedy the stagnation of 
economic activity ; from this he argued that it is incorrect to 
imagine that the present depression could be remedied by putting 
a check on technical progress. Part of the article was devoted 
to controverting certain views put forward by Professor Emil 
Lederer.” In the following pages Professor Lederer replies to 
these objections. He first distinguishes three groups of technical 
changes, which have quite different effects on the labour market, 
and then discusses Professor Bouniatian’s arguments in detail. 


WELCOME this opportinity of replying to Professor Mentor 

Bouniatian’s interesting article in the March number of this 
Review, and I do so all the more readily in that his arguments 
coincide with many of the views put forward on this problem in 
recent scientific publications. 

Before entering on a refutation of Professor Bouniatian’s 
theories I should like to express my high appreciation of the 
value of his work and the impulse it has given to the study of 
economic cycles. At a time when very little had as yet been 
done to elucidate these phenomena, Professor Bouniatian ren- 
dered signal service by pointing out both the inner connection 





2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, March 1933, pp. 327-348 : 
“ Technical Progress and Unemployment ”’, by Mentor BountaTIAN. 
2 Notably in Technischer Fortschritt und Arbeitslosigkeit (1931). 
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between the fluctuations which occur in periods of prosperity 
and of depression, and also that between the contrary move- 
ments of prices and of capital values. Particularly important is his 
emphasis on the process of readjustment of all values that takes 
place during periods of depression, when a new equilibrium must 
be established before the movement of recovery can begin ; and 
it may also be recalled that in demonstrating this process he 
brought out the decisive part played in depressions by the change 
in capital values. I am thus well aware that Professor Bounia- 
tian not only recognises the general phenomenon of cyclical fluc- 
tuations but was one of the first to sketch in the main lines of 
the modern theory of the subject. But it is evident from his 
exposition that although he has sought to fit both the immediate 
and the more remote effects of technical progress into the 
theoretical framework of a stationary economy, he has unfor- 
tunately neglected to study these effects realistically, that is to 
say, in the light of actual economic fluctuations. Thus, in his 
interesting discussion of my arguments he confines himself in the 
main to commenting on the first part of my work and does not 
follow up the connection between these basic facts and ideas and 
the fluctuations of economic conditions. In order to give a 
clearer idea of the inter-relation between all these factors it will 
be necessary to go into these complex problems more closely. 


I, 


I am fully in agreement with Bouniatian when he says that 
a mere knowledge of the facts is not sufficient to explain the 
underlying process, and in particular does not answer the ques- 
tion whether technical progress really leads to prolonged if not 
chronic unemployment. (As a matter of fact, no economist has 
yet maintained that unemployment will never disappear.) It is 
obviously true in this connection that while we can see the 
immediate effects, we cannot see the more remote ones, and least 
of all the indirect counterbalancing and compensatory move- 
ments which come into play under certain conditions. We deter- 
mine the effects of an isolated factor—in this case a change in 
the technical coefficient—not by a direct description of the facts 
but only by fitting the facts under observation into the frame- 
work of the economic process as a whole. The effects we conse- 
quently ascribe to any particular change (alteration of the tech- 
nical coefficient, raising of wages, price changes, increase or 
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.. ductien of output) will depend on the structure of the economic 
anc gark in which we situate our problem. 

‘But even this method is not without its dangers, since any 
economic framework which we may postulate is subject to cer- 
tain limitations. In the event of disturbances the success of any 
compensating movements depends on their being powerful 
enough to counterbalance the disturbances. When the changes 
are violent some time must elapse before relatively weak com- 
pensatory movements can counteract them. It undoubtedly 
makes a difference whether, for example, a technical improve- 
ment releases 1 per cent. or 15 per cent. of all the workers 
employed at a given moment, since extensive unemployment 
can be counteracted only by powerful compensatory movements 
(price changes, wage reductions, etc.), such as cannot be brought 
about at once by the free play of economic forces. That is to 
say, an exceptionally powerful disturbance may upset the eco- 
nomic and social order and ultimately lead to catastrophe. To 
take a material illustration, a railway train can take sharp curves 
and even sway as it goes round them without leaving the rails ; 
but it will run the risk of doing so if its speed exceeds a certain 
limit. 

The interesting book by the Director of the International 
Labour Office on unemployment in the United States’ offers 
clear evidence that the mere establishment of the facts may serve 
at least to determine the problems involved. The student of 
economic theory must always be ready to learn from experience. 
He can never be justified in assuming that the simplified econ- 
omic system which he postulates makes allowance for all pos- 
sible fluctuations in actual economic conditions. Economic 
theory is constantly being driven by the facts to reconsider not 
only its premises but also the general course of its reasoning. 
The classical discussion of the effects of a reduction of working 
hours (Senior’s “last hour’’) is sufficient illustration of this. Thus 
the effects of technical progress, which are perhaps the most 
complex of all economic questions, differ profoundly according 
to the scope of the changes concerned and the rapidity with 
which they are effected. 

Bouniatian begins by taking as an example, as I myself also 
did, a somewhat artificial economic conception, namely, that of 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Unemployment Problems in the United 
States, by H. B. Butter. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 17. Geneva, 1931. 
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a stationary economy in which the process is already so well- 
established that equilibrium is automatically restored after every 
disturbance. With this is connected the consideration of a pro- 
gressive economy from which is still missing the most important 
feature of the modern economic system, namely, the elasticity of 
money and credit—that is to say, a progressive economy in which 
a certain expansion in the volume of money is assumed to accom- 
pany the increase in production, but there is no possibility of 
speeding up the latter rate of increase, even temporarily, beyond 
the limits set by the accumulation of savings. This conception, 
however, as we shall see below, is far removed from reality, 
although it is true that its simplified form enables certain cha- 
racteristics of the process to be more easily dissected. 


* 
* * 


Different kinds of technical progress do not all produce the 
same effects. This is a fact which has not so far been suffi- 
ciently taken into account in the course of the discussion. Even 
Bouniatian makes no attempt to classify the different kinds of 
technical change when he points out, as so many other writers 
have done, that an increasing demand for labour coincided 
with the rapid advance in the technique of production during 
the nineteenth century, thus assuming without further examina- 
tion that all technical progress produces similar effects. This 
is too summary an interpretation of the actual facts, and a closer 
analysis of technical progress is essential. A brief attempt at 
such an analysis is made below. 

Technical changes may be divided into three groups, all three 
offering a considerable chance of profit to the producer who first 
applies them, but differing widely in their general economic 
effects. 


(1) In the first place, there are technical improvements which 
lower the cost of producing certain goods, but do so by directly 
or indirectly reducing the number of man-hours necessary to 
produce them. These improvements may take various forms, 
such as better utilisation of raw materials, construction of more 
efficient machinery, better organisation of work, etc. The 
general effect of this type of improvement, and in particular 
of rationalisation measures, is to reduce the amount of labour 
required, either in the later or in the earlier stages of production, 
to produce the same output as before. 
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(2) Secondly, technical progress may also lead to the replace- 
ment of one product by another, e.g. of cotton by artificial 
silk, or horse-drawn vehicles and railways by motor cars. 


(3) Finally, there are technical inventions which introduce 
entirely new products, awakening and satisfying new and for- 
merly non-existent needs. A good many of the inventions 
falling under group (2) also belong partly to this group, but it 
includes primarily inventions which call into being new and 
previously unknown products. Examples of this group are rail- 
ways, bicycles, refrigerators, and to a certain extent motor cars, 
central heating plant, telephones, telegraphy, gramophones, 
wireless, cinemas, the drug and cosmetic industry, the 
cabaret, etc. 


It is only inventions of groups (1) and (2) that may result 
in the displacement of workers. The great historical example 
of serious disturbance caused by technical progress of this kind 
is the mechanical spindle and loom. A characteristic of the 
inventions of group (1) is that the investment of capital, the 
absorption of savings, tends at first to reduce the demand for 
labour. It is only by analysing this process that we can deter- 
mine whether and when the consequent reduction in the number 
of workers employed is made good. 

The effect of the inventions in group (2) is in general, and 
provided that the amount of capital invested remains unchanged, 
to provide employment for the same workers, or the same num- 
ber of workers, as before, but in different branches of produc- 
tion. They also tend to extinguish, or at least to reduce, the yield 
on invested capital. But in so far as they lead to the develop- 
ment of industries producing goods (e.g. motor cars) which 
awaken new and formerly non-existent needs, their unfavour- 
able effects are outweighed by indirect consequences similar to 
those attendant on the inventions of group (3). 

Inventions of group (3) do in fact open up a new field of 
production. Briefly outlined, the process is as follows. A new 
industry is created, say for instance the bicycle industry. It is 
financed out of capital in the form of savings, and when this 
capital has been invested it provides permanent employment for 
a number of workers. Even if we assume that the income of 
the workers already in employment before the change and of 
the consumers remains unaltered, it will be differently spent ; 
demand will now be directed towards the new product, i.e. bicy- 
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cles, and the consumers must reduce their expenditure on other 
goods in order to satisfy this new need. These latter goods, 
however, are needed by the workers producing bicycles, so that 
the total number of workers in employment can thus be increased 
without disturbing the economic system. The fact that in this 
case there is no reduction in the total number of workers em- 
ployed is due to a shifting of demand, which is only made 
possible by an increase in the number employed. It has been 
maintained by certain writers (e.g. Conrad) that this process will 
be wrecked by the necessity for increasing the velocity of cir- 
culation of money, which is normally constant. This objection is 
very problematical, since within certain limits, which are 
reasonably wide, especially during boom periods, it is certainly 
possible to speed up the velocity of circulation, or, in other words, 
to obtain a higher turnover with the same quantity of money. 
Alternatively, the volume of credit may be expanded—a process 
which in practice amounts to the same thing and which invar- 
iably takes piace during boom periods—so that the monetary 
basis for an expansion of production is provided without any 
alteration of prices. In this case the problem according to our 
premises is simply that of increasing the amount of circulating 
capital, since the fixed capital of the new undertakings is derived 
from savings. The problem does not arise at all if the circulating 
capital too can be provided out of savings. 

There can be no doubt at all that technical changes of this 
kind were very largely responsible for the rapid rise in the 
volume of employment in the course of the nineteenth century. 
But these changes constitute a special type of technical develop- 
ment, and represent only one group of cases out of the whole 
domain of technical progress. 

A consideration of the process by which a new form of 
production takes its place in an existing industrial unit, inter- 
locks with all its parts, and thus creates a new industrial unit, 
raises the whole problem of the development of existing national 
economies. The discovery of the laws of an undisturbed develop- 
ment is an outcome of the conception of a steadily progressive 
economy, in which room must be found for all the conditions 
on which the undisturbed expansion of production as a whole 
depends. The general problem of a progressive economy free 
from disturbances cannot be examined here, but the following 
may be mentioned as examples of these conditions : a correct 
proportion between the different branches of production, and, 
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in particular, between the industries producing consumption 
goods and capital goods; imvariability of the technical coeffi- 
cients ; a distribution of income which allows of the marketing 
of consumption goods and capital goods without price fluc- 
tuations ; a population movement corresponding to this process of 
expansion ; and finally, a monetary system sufficiently elastic 
to ensure the distribution of the increased quantity of goods 
produced at the original price. These conditions are naturaily never 
completely fulfilled. The process of expansion will therefore 
proceed with less disturbance if certain other circumstances are 
also present. Chief among these, in my opinion, is the appear- 
ance of entirely new products, with the consequences described 
above. These new products will be all the more effective in 
promoting the general process of development in that the workers 
who were already employed before will try not oaly to shift 
their consuming power to different goods, but also to increase its 
total amount. This can only be done through an increase in 
the total volume of production, including that of the older 
branches ; and the latter is in fact bound to take place because 
the market is extended by the new demand of all the workers, 
employees, and employers engaged on the new product. In the 
case of large new industries, actual savings will not be sufficient 
to finance this development, even if all these factors are present 
in the right proportions. Nominal purchasing power must there- 
fore be increased, at least by the provision of extra credit, as is 
shown by all boom periods. Here technical progress links up 
with the problem of the economic cycle, which will be dealt 
with later. (The important part played by the rural exodus in 
the development of industrialisation during the nineteenth cen- 
tury cannot be gone into here.) 

These few remarks must suffice to show the inadequacy of 
any explanation which considers technical progress in general as 
a uniform phenomenon, and concludes from the fact that during 
the nineteenth century vast technical changes went hand in hand 
with increased employment (an argument which Bouniatian also 
uses), that not one of the thirty million workers now unem- 
ployed throughout the world is the victim of technological unem- 
ployment. It would be nearer the truth to say that such 
technological unemployment is likely to occur only in the cases 
covered by groups (1) and (2). This distinction between the 
different kinds of technical progress probably explains why, 
when the great boom periods of the nineteenth century were 
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followed by depressions, the number of workers employed in 
the most important industrial countries of Europe, and even the 
volume of production itself, fell for a short time only during the 
depression, and in most cases, indeed, merely remained sta- 
tionary. 

Bouniatian obviously considers that even the technical 
improvements of groups (1) and (2) cannot produce unemploy- 
ment, but unfortunately he too makes no attempt to analyse the 
phenomenon of the nineteenth century more closely. Yet if 
we lump all technical changes indiscriminately together we are 
applying the same theoretical standards to facts which theore- 
tically differ fundamentally from each other, both in their nature 
and in their effects. Is it indeed surprising that the appearance 
of new products has different effects from those produced by 
changes in the methods of production of existing industries ? 


II. 


Let us now examine Professor Bouniatian’s arguments. 


(1) The theory that the construction of new machinery can, 
as Bouniatian asserts, provide employment for even part of the 
displaced workers, is in my opinion quite untenable.‘ Bouniatian 
himself admits that this process cannot reabsorb all the dis- 
missed workers. Actually, however, it cannot be expected to 





1 Bouniatian nevertheless appears to assume this as a fact (loc. cit., p. 336). 
I have never maintained, as might be supposed from his remarks, that the construc- 
tion of the improved machinery is itself accompanied by unemployment. This 
is of course not the case, particularly on my supposition that the construction of 
the improved machinery and the accompanying buildings, etc., is financed out of 
savings diverted from other and less profitable uses. At the same time this process 
will not necessarily be accompanied, as Bouniatian assumes, by a rise in prices, 
since, if the savings already exist and are merely applied to different purposes, the 
only change that can take place is in the relation between different prices, and not 
in the general price level itself. It is possible that there might also be a rise in 
rates of interest, but this in itself will not be sufficient to lead to an increased supply 
of capital. In any case this is extremely problematical, as recent studies of the rela- 
tions between the rate of interest on capital and the proportion of the national 
income devoted to savings have shown. The movements which Bouniatian assumes 
will take place depend much more on the granting of extra credit. In particular, 
his refere~ce to the fact that other classes would suffer from the effects of technical 
progress rather than the workers, because prices and wages must rise as a result 
of large-scale investment, clearly shows that he assumes a rise in the total national 
income, or in other words an expansion of credit. On the contrary, however, it is 
precisely when the quantity of money remains the same that technical progress 
tends to benefit mainly persons with fixed incomes other than wages, since prices 
will then fall. 
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absorb even a part of them if we assume that the new capital 
is provided by savings. In this case all investment is in fact 
merely a particular way of spending income. Incomes (includ- 
ing profits) are however nothing but the price received for the 
sale of goods or services ; hence a fall in prices may result, if 
part of these incomes is saved instead of spent. This is an 
important factor in the economic cycle, to which I drew 
attention as early as 1925. Such a disparity between income and 
expenditure has always played a certain part in depressions ; 
to-day its infiuence on economic conditions is a decisive one. 


If therefore workers are employed, at whatever time and 
place in a national economic system, on the construction of 
labour-saving machinery, and if this extension of production is 
financed by savings, this does not absorb any of the former 
unemployment, but merely maintains the volume of employment 
at its existing level. In general, all capital investments out of 
savings merely serve to prevent the volume of employment from 
sinking below the level at which it happens to be. Only when 
entirely new branches of production are created by such invest- 
ments can there be an increased demand for labour. (There 
may, however, be a temporary increase if the industries in 
which the new capital is invested are less highly capitalised than 
industries in general.) 

On the other hand, any decline in investment is bound to 
reduce the volume of employment, while expansion beyond the 
volume of actual savings—e.g. out of reserves or through the 
granting of extra credit—will necessarily raise the volume of 
employment. Similar results can also be produced within narrow 
limits by changes in the velocity of circulation. In any case, 
however, it cannot be admitted that the investment of fresh 
capital out of savings reduces the unemployment due to previous 
labour-saving devices. All it does is to prevent the unemploy- 
ment that must have occurred if savings had not been so invested. 
But as far as the volume of employment at any given moment 
is concerned, it is quite immaterial whether savings are devoted 
to the construction of machinery or to other activities such as 
building or road construction. New and additional possibilities 
of employment can in any case be created only by the invest- 
ment of capital. 

The connection between these two processes is obscured by 
the fact that as a rule periods of large-scale investment are 
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accompanied by an expansion of credit. This must always be 
presumed to have taken place if prices do not fall in spite of 
rapid improvements in the technique of production. But in such 
cases the increased profits themselves are due to the provision 
of extra credit; the investments resulting from these profits 
therefore mean an increased demand for labour, as can be seen 
in any boom period. This consideration again shows how 
difficult it is even theoretically to isolate the development of a 
national economic system from the phase through which the 
economic cycle is passing. 

In regard to the effect of investment on the labour market, 
it is quite true that the tending and upkeep of machinery also 
demand new workers. These, however, represent only a fraction 
of the labour displaced, since otherwise the introduction of the 
new machines or improved methods would not bring about any 
real economic saving. It is primarily the workers needed to 
carry out repairs and renewals who have to be considered here, 
and these have in fact always been taken into account in evaluat- 
ing the economic results of the whole process. 


(2) In his analysis of the effects of technical progress, 
Bouniatian also refers to those branches of production where 
output is limited by a monopoly. Industries which produce 
without restriction, but sell at prices fixed by syndicates, are in 
the same category. In this case, of course, if the price does not 
change the amount produced will also remain the same, parti- 
cularly if the elasticity of the demand for the goods in question 
is equal to or iess than 1, since the monopoly will then see no 
reason to lower prices. In this case (certain others which are 
also possible will be dealt with under (3) below) the saving in 
wages will first be passed on in the form of increased profits, 
but without altering the total income of the community. Whether 
the dismissed workers can be re-engaged or not will then depend 
on how these increased profits are used. If, for instance, the 
manufacturers use them to extend their undertakings, new 
capital goods will have to be produced. If on the contrary the 
existing capital goods were previously not fully employed, extra 
workers will have to be engaged. The only question is where 
these workers come from. The introduction of labour-saving 
machinery will have displaced not only the workers in this parti- 
cular industry, but also, as an indirect effect, the workers who 
formerly produced the commodities consumed by them. If the 
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workers of the latter group are employed in making the capital 
goods for which the increased profits of the industrialists has 
created a demand, the displaced workers will not at first be able 
to find work again ; but if it is the displaced workers themselves 
who are thus employed, the workers who previously produced 
consumption goods for them will also be able to resume their 
activity. Whether there is compensation in this case is there- 
fore partly a matter of chance.* But even in the most favour- 
able circumstances the compensation cannot be more than 
partial, since the employers’ extra profits are not immediately 
converted entirely into wages, and at best some time must there- 
fore elapse before the unemployed are absorbed. If in parti- 
cular we assume that the industry is already working to full 
capacity, the investment of the extra profits will only gradually 
lead to the re-employment of the displaced workers. (Bouniatian 
unfortunately leaves these various possibilities altogether out of 
account. The existence of an additional demand for goods is 
enough to reassure him as to the fate of the dismissed workers.) 

Thus, although there are indeed various possibilities in this 
process, it will never lead to the re-employment of the displaced 
workers, either at once or even within a fairly short time. If we 
assume that the waves of technical progress follow one another 
closely and that the compensatory movements need some time to 
get under weigh, we shall have continuous unemployment, due 
to similar causes disturbing the equilibrium of the labour market 
at recurrent intervals. 

A process similar to that just described will occur when there 
is a reduction of prices to the benefit of the consumer ; but I do 
not propose to discuss this case here, since in practice it arises 





1 In the discussion of this problem, it has been maintained by Haberler (in 
his controversy with Alvin Hansen) that if the displaced workers are left outside 
the economic process for a considerable period the velocity of circulation of money 
will be reduced. His argument is that whereas formerly money passed from the 
employers to the workers and thence to the commodity market, the amount repre- 
sented by savings on wages will now pass straight from the employers to the market, 
the velocity of circulation being reduced accordingly. Since, however, it is unlikely 
that this reduced velocity will be permanent, there will be a reversal of the process, 
with a corresponding effect in raising the volume of employment. This view appears 
to me to be much too summary, since the reduction of the velocity of circulation 
is negligible when spread over the whole of the economic system. The only result 
that can be expected is an increase in the liquidity of money. But it cannot be 
assumed that this slight increase in liquidity, due to the fact that cash has remained 
idle in banks for some time, will at once lead to industrial expansion on a sufficient 
scale to absorb the displaced workers. Unfortunately economic development 
does not follow such an automatic and harmonious course as this. 
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only when there is a general increase in the whole volume of 
production. 


(3) The third and most important point is the analysis of 
the effects that must follow an increase in the total volume of 
production. As Bouniatian quite rightly points out, such an 
increase is inevitable under a system of free competition. Let us 
take as an example a rationalisation measure in certain spinning 
or weaving mills ; for instance, an improvement enabling one 
worker to serve a large number of machines. Under a system 
of free competition, the progressive manufacturers who are in a 
position to take advantage of the improvement will naturally 
increase their output. The other manufacturers will try to do 
the same, or will at least try to keep their own output from 
falling, but will be able to do so only at the expense of losses 
or of reduced profits. Prices will fall, and more of the goods 
will be sold. This process may take place in very different ways. 
The precise form it takes depends on the extent to which output 
increases, the effects of this increase on the older undertakings, 
and, above all, the elasticity of the demand. Only a brief out- 
line of these questions can be given here. 

If in any given industry production is effected with the aid 
of one factor only, namely, labour, or if neither fresh invest- 
ments nor the use of additional raw materials are necessary to 
increase its output, the only result of technical improvements, 
if the elasticity is equal to 1, will be a fall in prices, and it will 
not be necessary either to dismiss workers or to reduce wages. 
If, for instance, in this branch of production 100 workers are 
needed to produce 100 units which are sold for 1,000, and output 
then rises to 120 while the number of workers remains 
unchanged, the total selling price will also remain unchanged, 
the elasticity being equal to 1. The price of each unit will fall 
to 8%, but the remuneration of labour can be kept the same, 
because the output per worker increases as much as the price 
falls. Here the benefit of technical progress is reaped exclusively 
by the consumers—who of course also include the workers them- 
selves—in the form of lower prices for the products concerned. 
Here too, the fall in price restores equilibrium, at once and 
without friction. This is obviously the simplest form of the 
problem ', giving rise to the optimistic view that an infaillible 





1 For a discussion of this simple case see my book Technischer Fortschritt und 
Arbeitslosigheit, p. 14. 
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means of bringing about readjustment is a fall in prices (or, 
under other conditions, a lowering of wages, as will be seen 
below). 

Actually, however, all branches of production are quite 
differently constructed. They require capital, and a substantial 
share of the total selling price is absorbed by the payment of 
interest and. amortisation of capital, the purchase of raw 
materials, management expenses, taxation, etc. Only part of the 
costs is represented by wages, a circumstance which in fact 
alters the whole situation. The case considered by Bouniatian 
is primarily that of production involving only a single factor. 


We must now consider the effects of technical progress on 
employment when it is accompanied, as it very often is, by an 
increase in capital. There are three cases to consider, according 
as the elasticity is equal to, greater than, or less than 1. It is to 
be regretted that Bouniatian does not examine these cases 
separately, but evidently considers that the effects will be the 
same as in a branch of single-factor production in which the 
sole result of technical progress is to reduce the cost of labour. 
This, however, is too simplified a presentation of the question 
and leaves out of account precisely those problems which are 
peculiar to capitalistic production. 


(a) First, let us take the case where the elasticity is equal 
to 1. Let us assume that technical improvements in a certain 
branch of production have the effect of enabling output to be 
substantially increased through the investment of further capital, 
with no change in the number of workers employed. In this 
case, prices must fall. If, however, in similar circumstances, 
the number of workers is maintained unchanged by means of a 
reduction in wages, this reduction must not only correspond to, 
but exceed, the increase in output, for when output is increased as 
assumed above the cost of dividends, amortisation of capital, 
raw materials, power, etc., will also rise. The share distributed 
in wages is consequently reduced, and therefore also the 
individual money wage, if the selling price of the total output of 
the industry remains the same. Suppose, for instance, that a 
10 per cent. reduction in real wages is necessary to ensure the 
sale of this increased quantity produced by the same number of 
workers ; part of the amount formerly paid out in wages will 
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now be devoted to profits or to the amortisation of capital, while 
another part will be used to purchase the additional raw 
materials needed. Even if we suppose that the shifting of 
demand consequent on this change takes place without friction 
or disturbance, and if we neglect the indirect results of the 
depreciation of old investments, due to the reduction in incomes 
derived from the old undertakings, yet there is one effect of 
the change that cannot be left out of account, namely, the fact 
that the investment of fresh capital will not have brought about 
an increase in total purchasing power. The total income from 
interest on capital has indeed risen, but only at the expense of 
a fall in the total purchasing power of income from wages. 
Not until these new profits have been invested can there be any 
prospect of creating new employment by a corresponding 
expansion of production, while at the same time the expansion 
of production due to technical improvements will not yet have 
provided additional work. The fall in prices will not counter- 
balance the fall in the purchasing power of the ultimate con- 
sumers because it is counteracted by a much sharper fall in 
wages. (It will not escape the attentive reader that the case is 
here presented as favourably as possible for the theory of 
equilibrium, since no account has been taken of the shortage of 
capital created simultaneously in other industries. ) 

Thus if we consider the effects of technical improvements 
which result in reducing the use of labour in existing industries, 
we see that even where the wage level is completely elastic 
disturbances are still inevitable. Capital invested with a view to 
economising labour in existing industries cannot be the source 
of a fresh demand for labour, even in the most favourable case. 
If at the same time the employable population is increasing, 
unemployment is inevitable, and all the more so if the process of 
capitalisation does not simultaneously extend to non-capilalised 
countries, so that the possibilities of creating new industries 
become rarer and rarer. These conditions lie at the root of the 
very serious economic problems with which Europe and 
America are now at grips. The possibility of an increase in 
demand is not entirely ruled out, but it is here assumed that it 
will remain within the limits set by the possible rate of growth 
of a steadily progressive economy. ' 





2 See also pp. 15-16 below. 
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The restoration of equilibrium by means of wage cuts is, 
moreover, possible only within certain limits. If a great many 
workers are dismissed simultaneously from a number of dif- 
ferent industries as a result of technical progress, drastic wage 
cuts will be needed to bring about a corresponding increase in 
sales, a paradoxical consequence for a process which increases 
the efficiency of labour. It must also be remembered that a 
reduction in wages—and for the reasons already given the 
reduction here is in real wages—-reduces the demand for indus- 
trial products. As expenditure on foodstuffs is essential for 
subsistence, while industrial goods are mainly a matter of 
comfort, the whole burden of the wage reduction thus falls on 
industry. The greater the proportion of the workers’ incomes 
in the total national income, the greater will be the effects of 
this reaction. If, for instance, the workers’ incomes are only 
30 per cent. of the whole, the effect of the wage reductions will 
naturally be less than if they are 50 or 60 per cent. In either 
case, however, the price reduction will benefit only persons 
whose incomes are derived from sources other than wages, such 
as salaries, dividends, industrial profits, etc. Finally, it must 
also not be overlooked that the ultimate effect of wage cuts in 
restoring equilibrium depends on whether the new opportunities 
of profit opened up to industrialists lead at once to the invest- 
ment of fresh capital. If this is not so, there will be no increase 
in the demand for labour corresponding to the reduction in 
wages, and equilibrium, far from being restored, will be still 
further disturbed by a fall in prices due to this lack of fresh 
capital. The same problem may also arise if consumers use the 
savings resulting from price reductions not as purchasing power, 
but to accumulate reserves which are not invested at once. The 
more recent theory of economic cycles has paid special attention 
to this danger, and it may therefore at least be mentioned that 
it may arise in connection with the process here described. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it may be added 
that these arguments apply to a steadily progressive economy in 
which, while the technical coefficient remains the same, there 
is a correct proportion between the relation of savings to the 
total national income, the rate of increase of the population, the 
extension of production, and the increase of the quantity of 
money. In a well-balanced economy of this kind, the effects of 
technical improvements of less penetrating power may be 
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observed in the reactions outlined above, but it will largely 
depend on the tempo and scope of these improvements whether 
the necessary reactions do not in themselves involve further 
dangerous disturbances. 

When Bouniatian assumes that this process can at any time 
absorb an indefinitely increasing number of workers without 
difficulty, so that displaced workers can always find employ- 
ment, he implies that even where full use is made of the 
existing means of production (hypothesis of a_ stationary 
economy) there can never be a lack of employment. I confess 
that I cannot follow this argument. Bouniatian here adopts the 
same standpoint as Clark, who attributes unlimited elasticity to 
the labour market, and assumes that the means of production 
can be expanded as required. But this elasticity, again, is 
subject to certain limits, ie. if the surplus of labour exceeds a 
certain amount it can be absorbed only in the sphere of personal 
services. The whole problem is in fact not only a qualitative 
but also a quantitative one. If the disturbances exceed a certain 
degree of violence, adjustment is no longer possible. 


(b) Next, let us consider the same problem but with the 
elasticity greater than 1. The process of adjustment will in this 
case proceed more quickly, more easily, and with less friction. 
For instance, if a 20 per cent. increase in the production of a 
certain article can be sold with a 10 per cent. reduction in price, 
the wage cut needed will often be comparatively slight and in 
especially favourable circumstances may even be avoided alto- 
gether. This may be illustrated by the following example : 


Output =— 100, selling price = 1,000, cost of production, 
excluding wages = 500, wages = 500. 


Output =— 130, selling price = 1,200, cost of production, 
excluding wages = 700, wages = 500. 


In this case, an output 30 per cent. higher than before can 
be produced by the same number of workers but with more 
capital, entailing higher interest payments and a larger outlay 
on raw materials. The price, however, will fall only by some 
7% per cent., if this reduction enables a much larger quantity 
to be sold. In this case, therefore, there will be no downward 
pressure on wages in the industry concerned. 

On the other hand, to continue with the same example, 200 
units of purchasing power are withdrawn from other uses. The 
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consumers’ demand is switched over to this cheapened product, 
and there must therefore be a fall of 200 units of purchasing 
power on other markels. This will necessarily lead to a fall in 
other prices, and possibly to a restriction of production, or at 
any rate to a reduction in the income of all who formerly 
produced the goods for which the demand has now declined. 
Unless the whole price level now adjusts itself to the falling-off 
in demand, unemployment is inevitable because output will be 
reduced. But if prices do fall, marginal undertakings will lose 
their competilive power and unemployment will occur in them. 
Although, therefore, unemployment does not occur directly in 
the developing industry when the elasticity is greater than 1, 
the pressure is nevertheless transferred to other fields of pro- 
duction. Cases in which the elasticity is greater than 1 do not 
often occur, and it could never be as great as our example 
assumes, except where the demand would in any case rise for 
other reasons. 

This example brings out particularly clearly the fact that 
labour-saving technical improvements have very different effects 
from the starting of an entirely new industry. It is true that 
in the latter event, too, the consumers are unable to purchase 
the same goods as before, and their consuming power is diverted 
to other products. In this case, however, employment is provided 
for additional workers as a result of the shifting of demand. 
It is this extra employment which balances the reduced con- 
sumption of the “old” consumers, thus automatically making 
up for any unemployment which this reduction may have 
caused, since the newly engaged workers automatically become 
new consumers. But in the example given above, which illus- 
trates the effect of labour-saving improvements in existing 
industries, this counterbalancing factor is absent. Failure to 
discriminate between the various kinds of technical progress has 
done much to obscure comprehension of its effects. 

(c) In view of what has been said above, it is unnecessary 
to study the effect of labour-saving technical improvements 
when the elasticity is less than 1. In this case, a very large 
number of workers will be directly displaced and considerable 
disturbances created, which can with difficulty be counter- 
balanced by wage reductions if the saving of labour is at all 
substantial. 
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In the course of economic development, technical changes 
ever appear as an isolated tactor li the curves of demana 
or capital, goods, and labour were everywhere continuous and 
lisplaced workers could theretore find tresh employment at 
nee at moderately reduced wages, and i they all automatically 


idjusted themselves to any change in demand, the increased 


tutput resulting from technical improvements could indeed b 
ibsorbed by the same total income \t the same time. thers 
night be a corresponding tall in the vield of old capital and a 
owering of all capital values, with the rate of interest remaining 
the sami Actually, however, conditions of such ideal elasticits 
ire nevel present even under a regime ot entirely tree com 
petition Kven if the absolutely free competition assumed in 
theory \isted in fact, the necessary adaptation would be 
prevented in the case of tar-reaching technical changes by the 
uct that it would often be necessary either to let wages fal! 
uddenly below the subsistence level or drastically to write down 
id capital values lf movements of this kind were to becom 
it all widespread, natural inertia, supported by social forces 
vould hinder the process of adjustment 

Moreover, if technical progress is such as to invoive a rapid 
nerease in the amount of capital needed per worker employed 
iifficullies will inevitably arise even if the different curves o 
lemand are continuous, and especially if we assume that the 
capital necessary for industrial expansion is provided by savings 
lone The only possible outlet is then in’ the’ direction 

personal services, the absorptive capacily of which is fairl 
igh when the rates of remuneration for them are rapidly 
ling. But if this decline in remuneration then reaets on the 


ve level. further effeets on the commodity market, with 


vag 


consequent unemployment, are inevitable 
It is precisely the separate consideration of each of thesé 
ossibilities which shows that the possibility of restoring equi 


brium through a reduction of prices and wages and a shifting o 





lemand depends on the tempo of technical progress and th 


l ould like to point out th the example taken as a starting point in miy . 
differs from that adopted by Ricardo tn his famous chapter on machinery 
Ricardo assumes that some of the former irculating capital will be investe 
d therefs ches up where my own iSSUl ption is ti t iput I would | 
-e ; other purposes 1 finance new technical labour-savins levi 
Phis disti toy whicl is ot sone a port ! e ihn reg rd to tl eile ts ol te ! ! 
ess, seems to have escaped Bouniatian. 
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ntensity of the unemployment due to rationalisation \I\ 
veneral thesis that this tempo of technical progress is of 
vreatest importance in determining its effects is only contu 


by a closer analysis But it must onee again he emphasised 


the effects desc ribed above are produced not by technica Progress 
n general, but primarily by labour-saving improvements In exis! 
ng industries and, to a lesser degree, by the substitution of n 


ndustries tor existing ones 


Il 


In his analysis. Bouniatian untortunately « ts to sh 


detail the efteets of technieal progress elthe } i Stead 
progressive economy with a_ parallel expansion noney 
vithin the ordinary economic evele, which latter is Worn 


ible without an extension of credit. Whether a steadily prog! 


ive economy can exist at all outside the realm of theory ma 


be left open to doubt The technical structure of capitalist 
production itself ealls for a eertain rhythm of economic activi 
which cannot be obtained without an extremely elastic mo i 
system, implying an expansion of credit In any Us 
xistence of this extra credit musi be taken into account in 
dealing with actual conditions, if only in its mildest form of an 
nerease in the bills presented to the banks of issue. the quantity 
4 notes in circulation, and the velocity of eireuiation h 
capital offers a good return This necessarily leads to the long 
ferm investment of funds which were previously used tor short 
ferm loans, especially if the existing means of production at 
ilready tully employed, so that any expansion of production 
dependent on the investment of fresh capita In this eas 
herefore, money which was previously lent for short periods 
be used merely as circulating capital is locked up and its 
repayment out of the undertakings concerned becomes impo 
sible This appears to be inherent in the technical structurs 
the capitalist system and in the modern banking system, and 
inescapable In such a modern capitalist system technical 
mprovements, and even labour-saving technical iny ments 
will help, in times of rising prosperity, to raise the rate ot 
On this point se bution to J Wirtsel ( 
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interest and increase the demand for capital, as [| have attempted 
to show in my book. But this process, which Bouniatian has 
unfortunately made no attempt to analyse, simply postpones the 
disturbances created by technical progress If the rate of 
interest rises as a result of the increased demand tor capital to 
finance the technical improvements, and if the available capita! 


flows primarily into the new industries which show good 


prospects, the other industries will also appeal for capital in 
order to maintain their former share in development. Should 
such capital be forthcoming, prices in general will rise ; this, in 
turn, will encourage expansion and thus create a_ fturthet 
demand for credit. This process of action and reaction, familial 
lo every cconomist, will not be accompanied by unemployment 
ind will create a general rise in profits and prices provided the 
expansion of credit keeps pace with it. But we know to-day 
that this is possible only where there is an increase in the tota 
income, which cannot come about except Unrough an_ increass 
in the quantity of money \ closer examination of these facts 
thus shows that the greater the demand of the developing indus 
tries for capital the larger is this expansion of credit, and thal 
inversely the subsequent depression brings with it, perhaps even 
in & more intense degree, the unemployment which without the 
previous expansion of credit would already have occurred as a 
result of the introduction of labour-saving technical improve 
ments. On the upward grade of the cconomic cycle, whilt 
nominal purchasing power is rapidly growing, the introduction 
of labour-saving improvements will not at first cause prices t 
fall and the value of invested capital will rise accordingly. But 
when the reaction sets in with the depression, capital too must 
be drastically written down, incomes shrink, and prices tal 
heavily With this general collapse of all values. mass unem 
plovment is inevitable 

Ot the credits granted during the preceding boom p¢ riod 
special attention is due to those which would not have beet! 
sranted without an expansion of credit. These are the credits 
sranted to the least profitable undertakings. In times of depres 
ion these undertakings will be the first to collapse and thet 
workers will lose their employment. They may be divided int 
two groups The first consists of progressive undertakings 


which over-estimated the possibilities offered by the exploitation 


of the technical improvements, were over-capitalised, and were 
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inable to hold their ground, especially if they were not first in the 
eld. These are the undertakings which were not ready during 
the boom and whose unfinished masonry bears witness to thi 


wollen imagination of their owners The second grou 


p CONSISIS 

marginal undertakings in the same industries, which ar 
xposed to the vigorous competition of the newer and mor 
fticient undertakings, and also marginal undertakings in othe! 
ndustries, whose products can only be sold at a loss during the 
flationary period. ‘The undertakings in this group are thoss 
hich would never have extended their activities if eredit had 
een limited to savings, and could perhaps in any case not hav 
eld their ground. The workers they employ and who are now 


ischarged are those who, if credit had heen limited to savings 


-ould either have been discharged earlier or would never hav 
wen engaged at all Thus it may be said that unemployment 


ippears in the period of depression which was merely postponed 
luring the boom period by the expansion of credit. This kind 
f unemployment can obviously be isolated from unemployment 
n general only theoretically It is also clear that the modern 
conomic ¢ycle owes many of its characteristic features to the 
ntroduction of labour-saving improvements in the technique ol 
production \ consideration of the effects of technical progress 
thus leads to the conclusion that it is responsible for many ol 
the disturbances commonly ascribed to the whole complex of 
the economic e¢vele. 
If the boom occurs in new industries, i.e. those which creat 
ntirely new needs, the demand for labour will be particularly 
ntense during the period of rising prosperity, this kind of boom 
being characterised by the fact that not only are new workers 
equired in the new industries themselves, but there ts also a 
lemand for extra labour to produce consumption goods for these 
new workers. This will occur when. owing to the rise in then 
nominal purchasing power, the “ old ~ consumers do not reducé 
their demand but are able to maintain it at its former level while 
it the same time satisfying their new needs. This particularly 
ntense demand for labour, which characterises the boom periods 
of the nineteenth century—in contrast, for instance, to the most 
recent boom in the United States—is necessarily followed during 
the subsequent depression by a reaction which is particularly 
violent if the process of expansion has gone too far. The ensuing 


unemployment is then essentially due to the inflationary cha 
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racter of the preceding boom When a new equilibrium is 
restored. the sound undertakings will be abie to survive But 
these are precisely the undertakings which could have continued 
to work and produce without the granting of additional credit 
\ll the others will have to be closed down owing to the drast 
restriction of credit in the depression The consequent unem 
ployment will however, be less intense than in the former cast 
since the number of workers in the sound undertakings tis great 


} 


when the additional employment created by the boom ts largel 


i\ 


due to the building up of new and vigorous industries offering 
permanent new possibilities of employment Inversely, if th 
weed for extra capital was simply due to higher capitalisation i 
ertain branches of production, the reaction will be greater, for 
the reasons already stated. It would be a profitable task for th 
historian of economic cycles to study these differences between 
the boom periods of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries 
fresh light might thus be thrown on the problem of the long 


period fluctuations of the economic evycle 


IV. 
| 
The phenomenon of technical progress is so many-sided that 
here is an important aspect of it which | have not vet discussed 
if all In mv book | did indeed refer to the fact which I discuss 
ore fully below, but Bouniatian has omitted to deal with it 
presumably because. believing as he does that the various curves 
including that of demand for capital) are continuous, he con 
siders that the fact in question may be dismissed as negligibl 
echnical progress, which ultimately reduces the number o 
rking hours required to produce every kind of goods, also 
itfects the manufacture of the means of production themselves 
ind has indeed achieved especially great success in this sphet 
in the last twenty years. To obtain some idea of the vast economy 
Oo! human labour that has been effected in the manufacture o! 
capital COOdS themselves it iS enough lo consider the application 
of modern methods in building, the enormous increase in th 
efficiency of excavators, cranes, et Not only the time, but also 
the number of workers required to produce capital goods has 
fallen very substantially. In this case, therefore, technical pro | 
zress has the effect of economising capital. If modern labour 
saving methods had been applied to the construction of railways 


|! large electrical works in the nineteenth century, the demand 


tric 
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vr labour would have been considerably less These facts giv 


' 


se to consequences of which only a brief outline in be give 


rr In these circumstances, there must be a decrease tin th 


lemand for loan capital for investment in fixed 


erv kind. bringing with it a fall in interest rates Part only 


st 


i¢@ loan capital is now invested in production mnother ar 


/ 


erhaps even larger part ts used to produce the 
nsumption goods, especially dwelling houses and their equ 


ent, such as central heating, water supply, and every kind 


omestic comfort the stronger the downward = pressur 

ilerest rates, the larger will be the proportion of savings devote 
» producing goods of this kind, since house rents must also ta 
ipidly as a consequence of the fall in rates of interest Bi 


mind in hand with this process goes the depreciation of existing 


ant, which, as already explained, leads to a reduct of tl 
iome derived from them Let us suppose further that, as th 
levelopment follows its course, opportunities for investing capi 
1 new industries become progressively fewel the result will b 


restrict the possibilities of extra employment mid intensity 


ressure on interest rates, which will not be appreciably rehev 
: v the demand for building capital if the process coincides with a 
stationary or even declining urban population In these genera 


onditions, which show the essential elements of a depressio 
ind a depression has been roughly but accurately defined by 
Schumpeter as a state of stagnation), if there is a fall in rates 

nterest and in profits generally, the accumulation of capital wi 
also be slowed down \t the same time this tendency will no 
vecome entirely dominant. since it will be to the benetit of th 
ndividual to save when prices are falling during the depressioi 


vecause the saver profits by the rise in the purchasing power ol 


I noney It is precisely this increasing volume of savings (increas 
i ing at least relatively to the decreasing possibilities of investment 


though not necessarily absolutely) which exercises renewed pres 


fil 


sure on prices and thus helps to reduce the chances of profits 


further. Thus a vicious circle is created in which profits fall, but 
the supply of savings at first increases. If the situation now de 
lops along the lines of normal market conditions in a capitalist 
regime, the producers will seek a way out of their difficulties by 
reducing wages, hoping by this means to widen their margin of 
profit. Actually, however, so long as there is no incentive to fresh 

| investment, the wage reductions will merely depress prices sti 


further, the sharpness of the fall depending on the proportion 
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the total national income formed by wages, and being therefore 
especially intense during the depression, when this proportion is 
rising When, moreover, the reductions affect not only wages 
but also all other forms of income and salaries in particular, as 
has been the case during the deflationary period of the last few 
years, the process of contraction which takes place throughout! 
the economic system operates like an endless screw, every mea 
sure which should serve to restore equilibrium succeeding merely 
n increasing the disparity between production and consumption 
Thus this process is also bound up with technical progress 
though in recent years non-economic factors have played an 
mportant part in it The kind of technical progress just des 
eribed does indeed differ from labour-saving technical improve 
ments which lead to a sudden rise in the demand for capital 
Nevertheless, by the steps indicated above, it tends to produce 
i similar depression. The reason for this is that extensive saving 
! capital in wide spheres of production also necessarily leads 
to dangerous disturbances in circulation tending to produce 
depression, since the operation of the capitalist system depends 
m the possibility of making profits, which is itself closely con 
rected with the opportunities for investment, which in turn 
tend to become steadily rarer in the circumstances described 
ibove 

While the general situation is characterised by these condi 
lions, the normal development of the economic system through 
the parallel extension of existing branches of production cannot 
proceed without friction, since it is precisely the proportionate 
xpansion of production that is impeded by these conditions and 
in particular, by the decline in private building enterprise. These 
laws governing the development of capitalist economy (which 
require quantitative analysis) have hitherto been insufficiently 
studied, and a closer investigation of them might help to clear up 
nany obscure points in connection with cyclical fluctuations 

lf this whole process is considered from the standpoint of the 
theory of equilibrium, it appears that the introduction of capital 
saving technical improvements, enabling the same or a larger 
quantity of goods to be produced with a smaller capital expen 
diture, will increase the relative share of labour. If profits and 
the interest on capital are sinking, real wages must therefore 
rise rapidly. I have already pointed out that this is the very 


tendency which leads producers to try to reduce wages ; and 


as wages show a certain resistance to an upward as well as to a 
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lownward movement, this influence of capital-saving techni 


mprovements in raising wages will take effect only after son 


lelay or, since it is accompanied by pressure on the labour m 


ket. not at all. Bouniatian has not faced these difficulties, wh 


were discussed in the latter part of my book They are only 


just becoming visible in certain industrial countries, and mi 
be temporarily removed by the possibility of opening up [1 
ields for economic activity, such as China, but they will 
for increasing attention in any future studies of modern capil 
economy. The question is mentioned here in conclusion to 

trate the multiplicity of the problems connected with the d 
lopment of capitalist economy, which, as I have tried to show 
the foregoing pages, cannot be properly explained merely 


applying the formule of a stationary or a steadily progress 


economy. The nature of technical progess ts one of the m: 


mportant empirical data which economic science must tak 


iccount if its theoretical explanation is to embrace the m 
significant real phenomena, the neglect of which reduces 


study of economics to a mere idle intellectual gam 
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in spite of the great tmportance of farming industries & 
New Zealand, there is in that country no hereditary class of farn 
uirers, and hired labour in agriculture ts probably of less 
portance than in most other young countries. This apparent 
Wdow is partly due to the policy of successive Governments 
neouraging subdivision of the land into small or moderat: 
dings, thus tending to the development of a type of jarm 
uring little hired labour, and partly to the higher wages an 
satisfactory conditions offered by other industries. Its 
es and results are examined in the following article, in whicl 
withor, basing his arguments largely on data taken from tl 
26 census, examines first the factors influencing the supply oj 
! demand for farm labour, the status of workers on different 
ds of farms, and the importance of seasonal labour. Wag 
ites, Which are determined mainly by individual bargaining, ar: 
wn to compare unfavourably with the award rates in fore 
ther industries The article concludes with some account 
the difficulties in the way of organisation of agricultural 
kers, and of the unsuccessful attempts made by these workers 
have their terms of employment brounght within the opera 
is Of the Arbitration Court 


CFENERAL CONDITIONS 
/ are Populati yn 


he estimated mean population of New Zealand tor the yea 
ded 31 March 1930 was 1.477.494 For the year 1929-1930 


total farm population was returned as $545,770, or about 


} 1 


vw total population. Of this number, 158,12 


pel cent Ol ! 


lhe writer desires to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. F. B. Stephens 


ecting information ind of secretaries to Trade Unions who furnishe ‘ 


in reply to 
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rv about 40 per cent., were actu 


hom the majority 105.210) consisted of occu 


imiuilies Che total number of farm emplovees 


ecupiers families consisted of 3 
fhese figures are illuminating, for 
iarkedly diftterent from that « 
ertainly far removed trom. the 
ttempts at colonisation on the 


ears 1840 and 1850 


tbsence of an lyric 


/ 


ally engaged 


1.427 males 
they indicat 
ot most other 
ideal envis 
Wakefield 
| Pre 


These attempts endeavoured to establish 


vhich an agricultural proletariat formed an 


karly difticulties trustrated the 
ympany and its offshoots to est: 


ft agricullure based on a sutticie! 


case political and economic conditions wi 


levelopment far away from the 
Despite the great importance: 
ilmost true to say that there is 


New Zealand It is certainly tri 


class of farm labourers. This is perhaps typi 
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countries, but there are probably few 


except perhaps seasonal labour 
theless, agricultural labourers are 
group in point of numbers Ot} 


from the economic and the sock 


importance of female labour During 


only 12 per cent. of the females 


engaged in farm work apart from domestic duties 
the to 


workers composed only 1 per ce 


Is © 


prob ibly 


vreal 


less 


there 


mn Which 


si 


il point ol 


living 


nt. ol 


th 
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farms Of recent years the importance of 


declined, largely owing to the increased use of 


Cf. CONDLIFFE : New Zealand in the Mi 


According to the census of 1026 the 
in April of that yea 


Agricultural and pastoral 52.010 
Hotels and restaurants 3.059 
Land transport 28.499 
Building and construction y 9 i.» 4 
Food, drink, etc. 19.054 
Shipping and cargo workers 16,146 


Clothing and drapers’ manufact. 16,514 
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on dairy tarms. which employ by tar the largest number of 


lemate vorkKers 


Factors Influencing the Supply of and Demand for Labour 


The nature and organisation of labour supply is, of cours¢ 
primarily dependent on the types of farming and the organisation 
‘! farming industries. These in turn are determined mainly by 

miditions of soil and climate and by marketing conditions 
though general economic and political factors, particularly as 
they affect the supply of hired labour, are of considerable impor 
tance Thus it has been the policy of successive Governments to 
discourage land aggregation and encourage subdivision into small 

moderate holdings, both directly by progressive land taxation 
ind the method of alienation of Crown lands, and indirectly by 
eranting financial assistance. further, except of recent years 
finance for settlement has been readily available from private 
nvestors, commercial concerns and financial institutions. Hence 
it has been possible for men of comparatively small resources to 
take up holdings. This has encouraged the development of a type 
4 tarm requiring little hired labour. On the other hand, wage 
rates have been lower and conditions of work have normally 
been less satisfactory than in other occupations.? Hence there 


re comparatively few who regard wage labour on farms as a 
satistactory permanent condition. The majority become farm 
labourers with the intention of gaining experience to take up 
irming. or because no better job offers at the moment. In con 
sequence there is considerable mobility amongst agricultural! 
workers, who seldom stay on any one farm for long. 

Phe difficulty of obtaining satisfactory hired labourers who 
ire likely to remain for any length of time with one farmer, 
though itself a consequence of the factors referred to above, has 
iso been a condition making for a type of farming which can 
dispense with hired labour. * The combined influence of the 


above conditions has revealed itself in the growing relative 


In 1928-1929 the figures showing the number of farms were as follows : 
Holdings mainly agricultural 1,72 Pastoral and other 6,142 
Dairving 17.861 

It is possible that female family labour may have replaced some hired male 
labour during the crisis, but no information is available to the writer on this point. 


On this point sec table VI below. 


It may be mentioned in passing that the desire to dispense with hired labour 
as far as possible has been one factor encouraging the increased use of farm machin- 
ery, economising in the use of labour. 
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mportance of the dairying industry, which relies less on hi 
ibour than the agricultural and pastoral groups, and in whi 
1 representative unit tends to be the family farm lable | 
rves to show in striking fashion the growing relat 


solute importance of the dairying industry 


1900-1901 170 t1 iD u. 

I9VLO-1911 506 LO ~y 

1920-1921 G22 oO 275 22 

1926-1927 HS! SS 330) 

1928-1929 S40 4 bie 4 

1929-1930 (Py -- so 

1930-1931 7 1 SS - 

VI ly 

The progress of dairying is of some importance from ft! 
tandpoint of farm employment Since grass is the main cro 
ind cattle are not normally housed in winter, the labour required 
» produce a given value of product is probably muc!l ss th 


Kuropean countries ; but it is much greater than in agricultut 


r sheep farming Hence the growth of dairying has resulted 
1 a larger increase in farm population than would have followed 


rom a similar expansion in the agricultural and pastoral groups 


lable Il must be regarded as only approximately wrrect. but it 
erves to show the great and increasing relative importance o 


lairying as a source of employment 


.BLE II. TOTAL NUMBERS OCCU PIED, INCLUDIN 
AND MANAGERS, IN CERTAIN YEARS, L900-1O0L 9 Luvs » 


fin thousands 


i ings bhel ' 
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i, 1 itur y 
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1L9O00—LO01 63 9 
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1914-1915 21 4 31 i4 17 ” te ow 
1919-1920 14 > v4 1” bo 0 ) ~ 
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urther, the scale of operations in dairying is, in general 
aller than in agricultural or pastoral production, and_ the 
urving unit tends to approximate more closely to the family 
irm. tlence the effect on the demand for hired labour has been 
ess than would have resulted from a similar expansion in the 
Jume of output, or in the total numbers engaged in agriculturai 


pastoral farming 


Status of Labour on Farms 


t is difficult to obtain reliable data as to the relative impoi 
ce ol family and hired labour in different branches of farming 
the present time, but table II] shows the status of farm workers 


revealed by the census ol 1926 


I Or ft Ml ORKERS ON DIFFERI | YPI OF FAI 
IOWN BY THE 1926 CENSUS 
rl] 
t 

\ericultural 736 70-4 282 1.540 32 ) 3.398 
Sheep 3.274 2,515 596 8.419 17] 24 14.999 
Dairying 5.694 11.480 2 871 7,502 106 2g !7 682 
Mixed farn g LO.TS6 18.877 > OSO 23.612 §22 302 9.479 
Fruit 569 1 O07 SO 1.146 25 > 2.838 
Ni ket gardens 55 SON Mi) 704 3S) 2,130 
\g ltural f 17 > | 7 
Sheep 144 i) t 73 261 
Dairying 209 £00) 215 247 1.261 
Mixed farming 569 230 104 197 3 9 1.412 
Fruit 13 29 19 140 ] I 233 
Market gardens r S t ' 23 


rhe basis of classification is different from that adopted in 
lable Il so that comparison is not easy In particular, the intro 
juction of mixed tarming ” as a class raises difficulties, sinc 


his would be subdivided under the headings (principally) agri 


ultural, pastoral and dairying in the previous table. The group 
wage earners” must also include relatives assisting and in 


eceipt of wages, so that it does not comprise farm labourers 


nly nevertheless, as the following comparison will indicate, 










































is clear that the relative importance of hired labouw 





han paid family labour, is much less in dairying tha hn ot 
roups 
l 
\ ATI Pol ( } | 
' a | F FARMS A SHO RY THI pave 
i 
‘| 
: Agricultu | 1 S12 > 1865 LOS } 
: Sheep GBSH5 ISS ‘} 4 8 x OOM) ‘ 
Dairving 20 O45 Lom "1 O5S8 - GOS LX . 
Mixed 34.743 1.203 5.04 24.4554 21M j 
Fruit 1.662 «] | 752 17) 
Market gardens 1vos 4 L3ie SSt7 j s4 
| 


For each 100 employers, workers on own account a 
ves, there are about 84 paid workers in agriculture, 131 0 
irming. 68 in mixed farming and only 36 in dairying () 
ther hand. 448 out of 670 paid female workers a1 


iirving and mixed farming groups 


Share Farming 


In the season 1929-1930. 781 holdings out of a total 1 &. 

re recorded as being occupied by share ftarmes () 
CMmaimnIne holdings So 164 were oc upled by wher oO] ( Ss 
222 Dy managers Share farming tis contined mainly to da 
ng. the practice being rare in other branches of fat 
cept 139 holdings were In excess Of LOO acres in 
he repre sentative share-farming unit is fairly larg: 

Share holdings fall into two main. classes. though 
hese classes there will be considerable variations 


lass. land, buildings and plant are owned by the land 


the herd and all labour is supplied by the tenant aie 
° Number of holdings “ 
Area ecupied acre an 
Potal catth TT 
Sheep shorn > 4h 
Lambs tailed ~ 204 
\ FF. B. Srernen Che Org 1) W 
New Zeal i t published MLA. Thes 4 r ay ‘ , 
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third of the proceeds trom butterfat goes to the landlord, who 
n addition, frequently obtains a proportion of other revenu 
sually, the landlord meets some part of the cost of fertilisers 


In the second class, the landlord supplies all the capital 


uding land, buildings, plant and herd, and may _ provid 
labour to assist in harvesting hay or ensilage. The landlord 
normally receives two-thirds of the net proceeds Both types o 
igreement frequently include optional or compulsory purchasing 
clauses 
Generally the standard of farming is less efficient than unde 
ther the freehold system or cash tenantry, and capital and 
provements are apt to deteriorate. 
In many instances, share farming is regarded as a step towards 
upving Ownership and, in normal times, is a useful means o 
obtaining the necessary capital, but of recent years there has been 
a ndency for a permanent share-holding class to develop in 
. e districts 
Landlords usually consist of retired farmers or farmers wh 
hold an area larger than they wish to occupy and cultivat 


5] ' 
! IsCIVES 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF HIRED WoRKERS 


Of recent years there is reason to believe that there has been 
i substantial decline in the number of agricultural wage earners 
ut it is difficult to verify this by adequate statistics. According 
% census returns of 1926 there were some 44.680 workers 
in receipt of wages on the date of the census, but this total 
udes relatives in receipt of wages, as well as unemployed wage 
earners Figures for employees not members of families ars 
available for the vears 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 only hess 


-upport the view that the number of wage earners has tended to 


tecimne 
rABLE V. FARM EMPLOYEES NOT MEMBERS OF FAMILIES 
28-1929 mT1S 2.760 39.4735 
29-1930 31,427 1,484 32.911 


Since 1929-1930 it is probable that there has been a furthet 


derable decline in the number of employees not members of 









































niles he fall in temale workers is possibly muunted to 
part by greater precision in the definition of female em 
VEeS but there is no doubt that a decline in numbers has 
urred, apart possibly from workers engaged under unemplo 


ent schemes. and it ts tolerably certain that this movement has 


| 
: en taking place for some time, particularly on dairy farms 
number of factors account for this decline Of paramount 
: portance is the increased use of fertilisers for the top-dressing 
pastures, and of machinery and electrical power which eco 
ses in the use ol labour In consequence thre pl yificacs 
i pastures has increased considerably, and the need for cult 
ited, supplementary, crops has been reduced The net resu 
been a reduction in demand for labour. since th ire O 
sture crops requires less labour than does the cultivation 
| ible crops The demand for ploughmen, tor example, ha 
| ictically disappeared in some dairying districts 
While, in part, the increased use of machinery and powet 
licative of an expansion of operations requiring some tereas 
labour, yet in large measure it represents an attempt to redu 
penses by economising in labouw his has resulted partl 
reduction in the amount of female tamily labou partly in 
luction in hired labour, and partly in a change in the typ 
| labour These changes are most strongly marked in dairyu 
j 
d less marked in sheep and arable tarming. The subdivision 
: Cf. New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1932, p. 370 
The following figures throw some light on the increase the | 
dressing 
1927-1928 1.052.490 D>. 4 ed. ee 
1928-1920 2 385.182 7.515.359 
19vz0-19OR0 ? 650.748 8 OTS BON 
) rhe following summary of the number of different kinds of far ich 
' ides an interesting commentary on the changes in far 1 | t 
taking place, in the greater use of mechanical equipment and t il p 
Milking plants 16.2391 20.4 
Crean separators 45.705 BS UL 
Shearing machines : Plants 5,949 7.394 
; Stands 18.797 21,482 
| Wool presses § 641 9 OO8 
Agricultural tractors 2 025 80 
; Reapers and binders L5.574 15.454 
i Threshing machines 361 £18 
: Chaff cutters 2.865 2.206 
Water wheels or motors S17 923 
Llectric motors 6.2356 16.456 
Steam engines 4173 398 


Internal combustion engines 
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farms has operated in the same direction, both because it has k 
to (at least) a partial transition to dairying, in which the econo 
nies consequent on the use of power and machinery are strongly 
narked, and because the need for female (family) labour o1 
hired labour becomes less great. Dairy farmers operating on «a 
small or medium scale, when they are unable to dispense entirely 
with hired labour, prefer to engage a youth, rather than a matu: 
nan Or merried couple. Not only is the wages bill thereb: 
reduced, but also the necessily is obviated of finding a house to: 
a married cougle. Consequently married men find it increasing! 
lifficult to obSin satisfactory employment 

\ further factor of importance is the difficulty, at least prio 
to the crisis, of obtaining satisfactory hired labour, owing to th 
ompetition of town jobs which offer higher wages and mo: 
ongenial conditions of employment. The youth of twenty who 


requires more wages is discharged and another youth takes 





his place. With the advent of machinery, a greater mechanical! 
iptitude is required than in the past, but the type of skill which 
weds the slow accumulation of experience is less necessar\ 
Maturity and responsibility are less important. Consequently, in 
lairying at least, the farmer tends to be satisfied, or at least t 
put up with, yvouthful employees. To them, farming is a blind 
illey occupation, and they must go elsewhere when they desir 
idult wages. When they are seasonally unemploved, they drift 
to the cities, and, if placed, remain there. For these reasons ther 
s a growing disinclination to seek employment on the land 
lor some time prior to the economic crisis the public works 


policy of the Government also tended to draw workers awa 


The age compositions of workers on farms is, again, difficult to arrive 


rhe census figures for 1926 give the age compositions as follows : 


A ory vears Males rem 


Not specified 224 > 
Under 14 196 > 
14-16 2.669 SO 
16—21 16,477 106 
21-25 11,097 108 
25-35 22,721 299 
35—45 23,507 571 
$555 20.700 775 
55—O5 12.540 620 
Over 65 6,822 407 
Total 116,953 3,396 


These figures include occupiers and their families, as well as hired workers 
and cover Government employees (males 621, females 23). Out of a total of 19,342 
nales under 21 years of age, 10,514 are on mixed farms and 5,207 on dairy farms 
Out of a total of 491 females under 21 years of age, 267 are on dairy farms and 114 
mn mixed farms. 
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IN NEW ZEALAND 


rom farming. The Government paid full award rates on relie! 


works, and complaint was very general that the policy made it 


ncreasingly difficult for the farmer to obtain hired labour 


TERMS OF HIRING 


Farm labourers are, in the main, recruited through privat 
abour agencies and stock and station agents, and by newspapet 
advertisements ; normally, very little use appears to be made ot 
Labour Bureaux, though they have been used to an increasing 
extent during the past two years, because they have been thi 
local centres of the Unemployment Relief organisation Ph 
terms of hiring naturally vary from district to district, and 
rom industry to industry. In all types of farming the mor 
responsible and highly skiiled jobs will be undertaken by perma 
nent employees. This applies especially to married workers, who 
are naturally less mobile. Single men are frequently difficult to 
hold even for a complete season. Thus, in dairying districts, it is 
common to offer a bonus of as much as 5s. per week to employees 
who will stay for a full season ; but very few earn the bonus, as 
there is generally friction towards the end of the season 

In districts close to villages, or where small farms exist in 
proximity to larger holdings, casual labour is common. Manual 
abourers in small centres of population are usually very versatil 
and can turn their hands to most of the farming operations fo 
which casual labour is appropriate. Many of the workers engaged 
permanently by one farmer may be properly described as casual 
since they are frequently engaged only when the weather ts 
suited to the work for which they are needed. In other cases they 


will be paid a weekly wage. 


SEASONAL LABOUR 


Phe demand for seasonal labour, which is most important on 
sheep and arable farms, is met, partly by casual labourers, partly 
by migrating labour operating individually or in “gangs 
rhreshing has in the past usualiy been performed by gangs 


working a fairly well defined disirict with a traction engine and 


threshing machin Shearing ©, and to a less extent harvesting 
The monthly average of persons employed on public works in 1930 was 10,867 
as against 6.765 in 1925, and 3,993 in 1920 
* This applies less now than formerly. New types of machine pernnit threshing 
and harvesting to be done more readily by farmers, while there has be: S01 


tenden y for local farmers to co-operate for shearing in some districts 
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are performed largely by gangs who frequently work from North to 
South, following the season, and who travel considerable distances 
Many of these come across from Australia, but probably the 
majority are from towns in New Zealand and return to town 
occupations or to swell the ranks of the unemployed when thy 
season Is over 
Labour utilisation for shearing in the case of sheep farming 
pends to a large extent on the size of the farm. The gang 
system is used in districts where there are a number of larg: 
sheep stations The gangs travel their districts shearing each 
owners sheep by contract, in a pre-arranged rotation. A larg 
yang may comprise twelve or more shearers, shed hands, pressers 
i machine expert, a wool classer, and a cook. Division of terr 
tory between gangs ts often arranged by a district representative 
of the Shearer's Union. When shearing is completed on the 
larger stations, the gangs generally disband, the members seeking 
work at the sheds of the smaller flock owners 

Phe Gang System, particularly where territorial specialisation 
is practised, reduces labour competition to a minimum and is 
highly economical as regards time and travelling lo the owner! 
if provides a complete labour organisation upon which he in 
normally rely : but he has to be ready to shear when the gang 
irives, Otherwise he loses his place in the rotation and may 
have to wait a long while for their return, or make other labour 
rrangements 

the Gang System is seldom used except on large stations 
rhe medium tlock owner requires a smaller shearing force and ts 
is a rule accessible to fairly densely settled districts where labour 


s usually available when he requires it Ile generally has his 


> 


own shed equipped with shearing stands and provides sou 


labour from the permanent farm staft The small tlock owne1 
on the other hand, seldom has his own shed Phe practi 
therefore, is for a number of such farmers (usually mixed 
farmers) to form themselves into groups, the sheep being shor 


ina shed belonging to a member of the group As a rule no hired 
shearers are emploved, the members of the group assisting ea 
other in rotation 

There is also considerable movement from the shearing shed 
to the harvest field and to the freezing works. In the dairving 


industry. where seasonal variations are less marked, the labou 


The writer is indebted to Mr 1). ©). WuILLIAMS., Economist of Massev Agri 


cultural College, for the above information in regard to shearing labour 
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, requirements for making hay and ensilage are partly satisfied 
y co-operation among tarmers themselves, though in some d 
) ricts mobile gangs, many of which have their own light Ford 
' trucks and camping gear and so can move rapidly from place t 
) lace, assist in these operations. Gang labour also plays an 
mportant part, especially in the North Island, in clearing th 
ind of bush, scrub or stumps, and fencing, and is sometimes 
; ised for grass-sowing and top-dressing. In certain parts of the 
p North Island, parties of Maoris have contributed greatly to 
levelopment in these ways and in shearing ruftching and 
1ustering 
Much bushfelling. drainage and fencing is also performed on 
ntract by parties of Dalmatians, who make excellent workme! 
e WAGES 
= As already indicated, wages are appreciably lower in agricu 
ture than in other comparable operations This is clear 
ndicated by the following comparison of award rates paid | 
. nanual labour in other occupations and to farm hands 
tl BLE VI UNWEIGHTED AVERAS AWARD ATI OT 
' AND ESTIMATED MONEY Wa¢ RATES OF FARM N FO 
\ PRINCIPAL DISTRICTS ir S1 MARGE 1O30 AND SL MA BS 
I 
> sawmilling general General farm ha 
hands s606=«@Y 78 1 wricultura Hu 15 
. SKIN and leather 
working, general 
t hands 85 68S 7% ] Ploughmen ( ( is 8 
Mineral and stone 
working general 
hands ST 4 78 7 Shepherds gO 1) 
Mining, surface 
n bourers wi , 78 10 
j Builders’ labourers $2 b 74 3 Dairv tarm h ds Ho () +33 
} Meat freezing, gen 
eral hands 91 8 82 6 
Butter factories. gen 
1 eral hands sl 73° 6«98 
S HoGwoop: An Economic and Social Survey of the Wiakato Valley u 
if ublished M.A. Thesis, Auckland University College) gives interesting dis 
ission of gang labour in that area. Both Maoris and Dalmatians are more easily 
e satisfied than British labourers with conditions of work and are less difficult t 
handle 
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Making no allowance for unemployment and short time, 
which in any case are difficult to take into account, it will be seen 
that the earnings of agricultural labourers are appreciably lower 
than those of general labourers in non-farming industries. The 
comparison with other classes of labour is still less favourable, 
since those selected for comparison are amongst the lowest-paid 
groups. It should be noted that the wages quoted for non- 
farming labourers are award rates and that in some cases wages 
may be paid above the award rates. Of recent years, however, it is 
possible that award rates are maxima in the great majority of 
cases. Wages of farm employees include board and lodging, 
which is estimated at 30s. per week. This allowance seems much 
too high, so that the above comparison is unduly favourable to 
farm employees. While it is difficult to arrive at a proper basis 
of estimation, an allowance of 25s. per week would be very 
generous.* On the other hand, most farm employees obtain 
higher rates during harvest or shearing, and this would increase 
somewhat the average weekly wage. 

The disparity between agricultural and other wages is 
common to most countries, and for reasons which are of general 
application. In New Zealand, as in most other countries, wages 
and conditions of work are determined mainly by individual 
bargaining. On 31 December 1925 there were only 2,903 agiicul- 
tural and pastoral workers on the roll of registered unions, or 
about 6 per cent. of the total number of wage earners in these 
groups, as disclosed by the census of 1926. By 31 December 1929 
the number had increased to 6,219, who were members of 12 
registered unions. The percentage of union members is there- 
fore still very small. By and large, the method of collective 
bargaining does not apply, and individual agreements operate. 
Further, except in the case of shearers, shed hands, musterers, 
packers, drovers and threshing-mill hands, farm employees are 
not covered by awards of the Arbitration Court, and do not 
enjoy its protection. 

Owing to his fairly high degree of mobility, the (single) farm 
hand is more independent than in many other countries, but the 
weakness of such trade unions as exist, and the fact that wages 





1 University students can obtain good board and lodging in the main centres 
for 25s. per week, or less. Dr. I. W. Weston, of Massey Agricultural College, informs 
the writer that the Unemployment Board allows 15s. per single man and 25s. 
per married man by way of exemption from unemployment taxation. He considers 
that 25s. is a very generous allowance. 
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and conditions of work are not covered by the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act leave him still in a weak bargaining 
position. * 

During 1929 a special enquiry was conducted, to ascertain 
how closely wages actually paid corresponded to wages as 
returned by officers in charge of Government employment 
bureaux. For the purposes of the enquiry, schedules were sent to 
all farmers employing five hands or more, and some 800 returns, 
representing slightly less than half of the total, were made. The 
actual average rates (as set out in the following table) are some- 
what greater than those returned by officers of the employment 
bureaux. This is only to be expected, since a farm employing 
five or more hands is scarcely representative, and it is practically 
certain that the inclusion of wages paid in small and medium 
farms would bring down the average. 


TABLE VII. WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 1929 





Money wage rates per week * 





Type of farming and class of labour 
Board and lodging 


supplied Free housing No extras 





s. d. 

Agricultural farming : 
Ploughmen 42 0 
Harvesters 1 
General hands 41 


Dairy farming : 
General hands 


Pastoral farming : 
Shepherds 
Shearers 
Musterers 
Fencers 
Cooks (station) 
Cooks (at shearing time) 
Cowboys 
General hands 


eoooceoces 


General : 
Married couple (where wife 
cooks for station hands) 




















1 Except for harvesters and shearers. 
* Per hour. * Per 100 sheep shorn. 





1 The Amendment to the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of April 
1932 replaced compulsory arbitration by a system of compulsory conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration. It is as yet too early to determine to what extent this will 
weaken the smaller and weaker industrial unions. 
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Wages of permanent hands do not take into account employ- 
ment at somewhat higher rates during shearing and harvesting, 
or the payment of a bonus for such work. As might be expected, 
the wages paid to different classes of labour show wide differ- 
ences. Shepherds, who are amongst the most highly skilled of 
the permanent employees, receive appreciably higher wages than 
any class except station cooks, while seasonal labourers— 
harvesters, shearers, musterers and cooke (at shearing )—are 
paid at much higher rates than permanent hands. This 1s 
accounted for, partly because the work is urgent and farmers 
are in keen. active competition with each other so that the 
bargaining strength of the wage earner is increased, partly 
because the work is usually more arduous, and partly because 
time is lost in moving from one job to another. Where the 
labourers operate in parties this tends to increase their power 
in collective bargaining and helps to set the competitive wage 
standard. 

The money estimate of the value of board and lodging and 
other payments in kind to permanent employees as indicated by 
the difference between the figures in the first and third columns 
appears to vary between 28s. and 33s. per week. As already 
indicated, the official estimate used to calculate the money value 
of total wages is 30s. per week, and is based on the above 
difference as revealed by the special enquiry. It seems clear 
that the money value placed on board and lodging by the 
employers covered by the enquiry is higher than its money 
value to a single man, since these could be obtained even in 
towns at a much lower figure. 

The average rates quoted above cover considerable variations 
from district to district and even from farm to farm, not only 
in money rates, but also in the value of allowances of various 
kinds, on whatever basis these are computed. 

In tables VIII and IX the changes in agricultural and 
pastoral wages* are compared with the Dominion average for 
all industrial groups combined. 

It will be seen that agricultural and pastoral wages are 
appreciably below the average for all groups throughout the 
whole period. Farm wages are about 82 per cent. of the average 
in 1914, and about 86 per cent. in 1920. By 1922 the percentage 





1 Including an allowance to cover the value of board and lodging, where pro- 
vided. 














TABLE VIII. 
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INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING RELATIVE LEVELS OF MONEY 
WAGES (MALES) IN AGRICULTURE AND IN ALL INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
COMBINED, 1914 AND 1920-1931 


(Base of both series : Dominion weighted average wages for all industrial 
groups combined in 1909-1913 = 1000) 
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Year 





Agricultural and pastoral 





All industrial groups 
combined 
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1066 
1550 
1666 
1636 
1612 
1634 
1659 
1683 
1710 
1765 
1767 
1772 
1644 































TABLE IX. INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING RELATIVE MOVEMENTS OF MONEY 
WAGES (MALES) IN AGRICULTURE AND IN ALL INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
COMBINED, 1914 AND 1920-19381 


(Base of each series : Dominion weighted average for that series in 1914 = 1000) 





Year 





Agricultural and pastoral 





All industrial groups 
combined 












1914 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 



























1000 
1508 
1401 
1357 
1469 
1480 
1478 
1507 
1561 
1790 
1794 
1785 
1562 














1000 
1454 
15638 
1535 
1512 
1533 
1556 
1579 
1604 
1656 
1658 
1665 
1542 
































by the special enquiry. 


has fallen to about 73 per cent., and thereafter rises to about 
80 per cent., where it approximately remains till 1927. 
sharp rise in agricultural wages in 1928 is partly accounted for 
by an increase in the wages of shearers and shed hands, partly 
by an increase in the wages of permanent workers as revealed 
It is probable also that the competition 
of relief works on full award wages was an important factor. 


The 
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During the whole period 1922-1929, agricultural wages, as well 
as the average of all groups, showed some tendency to rise, 
farm wages rising in sympathy with general wages. In general, 
however, as is revealed by the fall in wages in 1921 and 1922, 
and especially in 1930, farm wages are more susceptible to 
conditions of depression than are wages in general. This is in 
accordance with what might be expected, since farming indus- 
tries feel the influence of depression first and bear the main 
brunt of it, while wage earners in other industries are protected 
by awards of the Arbitration Court. To some extent, therefore, 
the Arbitration Court is a factor increasing the disparity between 
agricultural and other wages during depressions, through the 
protection it gives to other workers. 

The movement in effective (real) wages is shown in tables X 
and XI. 

The real wages of agricultural workers are appreciably below 
the average for all groups during the whole period ; real wages 
were some 8 per cent. higher in 1931 than in 1914, the average 
of all groups being about 7 per cent. higher than in 1914. 

The depression of the past eighteen months has brought about 
an appreciable fall in farm wages, and the disparity between 


agricultural wages and wages in general has been increased. 


TABLE X. INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING RELATIVE LEVELS OF REAL WAGES 
(MALES) IN AGRICULTURE AND IN ALL INDUSTRIAL GROUPS COMBINED, 
1914 AND 1926-1931 


(Base of both series: Purchasing power of Dominion weighted average 
wages for all industrial groups combined in 1914 = 1000) 





. All industrial groups 
Year Agricultural and pastoral combined 
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TABLE XI. INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING RELATIVE MOVEMENTS OF REAL 
WAGES (MALES) IN AGRICULTURE AND IN ALL INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
COMBINED, 1914 AND 1920-1931 
(Base of each series : Purchasing power of Dominion weighted average 
for that series in 1914 = 1000) 












: All industrial groups 
Year Agricultural and pastoral combined 













1000 1000 
1920 849 819 














1921 790 881 
1922 850 961 
1923 930 957 
1924 923 956 
1925 911 959 
1926 926 970 
1927 967 993 
1928 1106 1023 
1929 1121 1036 
1930 1143 1066 
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ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 







As in most other countries, it has been found extremely diffi- 
cult to organise farm labourers into industrial unions, and the 
number of trade unionists is small. This is shown by the follow- 


ing figures *: 












OF ORGANISED WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE 





PROPORTION 





TABLE XII. 










All wage earners in agriculture Agricultural workers on roll of registered unions 












Date of census Number Date Number pn ey <= 













April 1921 55,549 81 Dec. 1920 1,798 3 






April 1926 52,010 31 Dec, 1925 2,903 6 










_ _ 31 Dec. 1931 6,434 






























These figures show some improvement, but the progress has 
been very slow, pointing to the existence of serious hindrances. 












1 The corresponding percentages for other industrial groups in 1926 were : 








Food and drink 61 Metal and engineering 37 
Clothing and drapery 37 Other manufactures 16 
Textile and weaving 39 Mining and quarrying 40 
Building and construction 65 Hotels and restaurants 18 
Sawmilling and forestry 43 Land transport 57 





Paper manufacturing and printing Shipping and cargo working 67 
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In April 1931 there were nine unions comprising purely farm 
workers, and two general unions including farm workers but 
not limited to them. Membership is mainly composed of 
shearers, shed hands, harvest hands, threshing-mill and chaff- 
cutter employees, shepherds, musterers and drovers. Ordinary 
farm hands are, in the main, unorganised. The two general 
unions referred to, the Waimate Workers’ Industrial Union of 
Workers, and the New Zealand Workers’ Union, include public 
works employees and other manual workers, as well as farm 
employees. The New Zealand Workers’ Union is the only 
national organisation which makes provision for agricultural 
workers, and includes the bulk of the trade union members. 

The prime difficulties facing the organisation of agricultural 
workers into unions has been the refusal of the Arbitration 
Court to make awards governing the conditions of work 
on farms, the scattered distribution of the workers, and the 
individual and personal nature of the relations between employer 
and employee. The physical difficulties involved in organising 
scattered individuals who may be victimised if they form a 
union are enhanced by the fact that no substantial benefit 
can be pointed to in the absence of Arbitration Court «wards. 
In other occupations it has been possible in the past to organise 
small and scattered groups because substantial advantages could 
be shown to accrue from the operations of the Arbitration Court, 
but the Court has persistently refused to extend its protection to 
farm workers. It is significant that such classes of workers as 
shearers, shed hands, and threshing-mill employees, the nature 
of whose occupations brings them together in groups, and who 
have obtained some recognition by the Court, are the groups 
most susceptible to trade union organisations. 

Application for an award to cover general farm labourers 
was first made in 1908. The Court refused the application, but 
recommended, though without much effect, that workers should 
have a weekly half-holiday, and at least one week per quarter 
on full pay. Subsequent applications met with a similar fate. 
Shearers, shed hands, musterers, packers, drovers and threshing- 
mill hands are, however, covered by awards of the Court. 

The workers’ case for inclusion under awards has been based 
(as for example in 1925) on the arguments that farm workers are 
underpaid; that the industry can afford to pay a higher wage ; 
that workers are entitled to similar conditions as regards hours 
of work to those affecting other employees, and to proper holli- 
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days ; that employment should be made as attractive in the 
country as in the towns ; and that there are no means of enforc- 
ing collective agreements except through the Court. It is argued 
that, since awards cover many groups of farm workers, such as 
those referred to above, there is no reason why all farm workers 
should not be covered. 

The 1925 application was objected to by the employers’ 
representative on the grounds that previous investigations by 
the Court in 1908 and 1919 had revealed no grounds for the 
granting of an award, and that the conditions of agricultural 
workers were relatively as good as in previous years. It was 
further argued that existing relations between employers and 
workers were harmonious and that there was no general demand 
for an award. In view of the scattered nature of the industry, 
and of variations in conditions of work and in allowances of 
different kinds, an award, even if granted, could not be enforced. 
The Court upheld the objections of the employers’ representative 
and concluded that it was not practicable to sustain awards fixing 
hours, wages and conditions under which farming is conducted. 
In consequence, farm workers still remain without the protection 
of the Court, and, in view of the prevailing depression in farming 
industries, there is little chance of their being covered. Indeed, 
of recent years, there has been strong pressure from farming 
interests, not only to exclude farming industries and associated 
industries, such as dairying manufacture, from the jurisdiction 
of the Court, but also to abolish compulsory arbitration alto- 
gether. In 1927 a Bill was introduced to exclude farm and 
associated interests, but this met with such strong opposition, 
including opposition from the larger co-operative dairy compa- 
nies, that the Bill was dropped.* An amended Act was passed, 
however, providing that no new award should be made covering 
such operations before 1 September 1928. These provisions were 
then re-enacted, but lapsed on 1 September 1929. In April 1932 
an amending Act was passed abolishing compulsory arbitration 
and replacing it by a system of compulsory conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration. Thus, aided by the depression and the 
general demand for cost reductions, farmers and employers 


succeeded in their aim. 





1 The dairy companies feared the loss which might result from the stoppage 
of work in factories, and preferred the peaceful settlement of differences by com- 
pulsory arbitration. 
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Some Recent Censuses or Estimates 
of Unemployment 





The statistics of unemployment in recent months and years 
published monthly in this Review give current statistics of recorded 
unemployment only.’ As stated, these statistics do not, as a rule, 
measure the total numbers unemployed, but as they are compiled 
according to the same method from month to month they are useful 
as indications of the fluctuations in unemployment, especially when 
expressed in the form of an unemployment percentage. In view of the 
present heavy unemployment, however, special censuses or estimates 
of “total unemployment” have been attempted in a number of coun- 
tries, and short notes on some of these enquiries have been given from 
time to time in Industrial and Labour Information ; it has been deemed 
of interest, however, to bring together here in some detail the results 
of enquiries for which information on scope or methods is available. 
Many of these relate to the conditions at the beginning of the economic 
depression and should not be taken as representing the extent of 
unemployment at the present time. 


The results are not comparable internationally as they refer to 
different dates, and the definition of the unemployed as well as the 
methods of compiling the statistics vary from country to country. 
They are however of interest in supplying information on the unem- 
ployment situation in countries for which regular statistics are miss- 
ing (e.g. Greece, Mexico, and Argentina) and giving in other cases 
(e.g. Australia, Canada, the United States, France, Hungary, Norway, 
and Czechoslovakia) an indication of the difference between the regular 
returns of unemployment and the real extent of unemployment. 
As an illustration of the very incomplete character of the regular 
statistics as a measure of the level of unemployment, the following 
table has been compiled. It shows, on the one hand, (a) the number 
unemployed according to the various census estimates, and, on the 
other hand, (b) the number according to the regular statistics at the 
same or the nearest available date. 





1 See below, p. 82. 
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Country 





Nature of statistics 





Date 





Number employed 














Australia 


Canada 


Czechoslovakia 








(a) Unofficial estimate 


(a) Population census 
Unofficial estimate 
Officia! estimate 

(b) Employment exchange 

statistics 
Ditto 
Ditto 


(a) Population census 


statistics 


statistics 


statistics 





(b) Trade union returns 


(b) Employment exchange 


(a) Census of occupation 
(6) Employment exchange 


(a) Census of population 
(b) Employment exchange 


Middle 19382 
June 1982 


1 June 1931 
1 May 16382 
March 19338 


June 1931 
May 19382 
March 19338 





1 Dec. 1980 


Dec. 1930 





8 March 1931 


March 1931 





1930 


1930 





(a) Population census 1 Dec. 1930 
Official estimate Nov. 1982 
(b) Employment exchange 
statistics Dec. 1930 
Employment exchange 
statistics Nov. 19382 


















400,000-550,000 
124,068 






435,252 
724,594 
650,000 


49,324 
76,269 
79,964 





299,487 


239,564 





419,891 
71,936 
224,108 


43,592 





111,124 
158,000 


27,157 


38,807 





Census returns are also of value in giving a classification of the 


unemployed according to sex, age, occupation, duration of unemploy- 
ment, etc. As an instance the 1980 census in the United States may 
be mentioned. These returns are also in some cases used as the basis 
of continuous estimates of unemployment, as in the United States. 
In some countries private or official “guesses” as to the extent of 
unemployment are circulated from time to time ; they are taken into 
account here only when information ‘is given as to the methods by 


which they are arrived at. 





Unemployment Census, 1932. 


Argentina 






A general census of unemployment covering the whole country 
except Los Andes and Tierra del Fuego was taken in September 1982." 
Preliminary figures only are as yet available. A distinction is made 
between (1) totally unemployed; (2) partially unemployed (i.e. 
persons with regular employment working one or two days a week 
and persons without regular employment but occasionally employed) ; 
and (8) seasonally unemployed (e.g. persons in periodic employment, 





1 Boletin Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Nov. 1932. 
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such as harvest labourers, who perform no other work out of the 


season). 
Category Men Women Total 


(1) Permanently unemployed : 
Persons who have been unem- 
ployed during a period com- 
mencing before 1 January 1932 137,455 11,350 148,805 
Persons who have been unem- 
ployed during a period com- 
mencing after 1 January 1932 109,101 5,929 115,030 
(2) Partially unemployed 34,660 954 35,614 
(3) Seasonally unemployed 34,257 291 34,548 


Total 315,473 18,524 333,997 





The unemployment in different industries and occupations was 
distributed as follows : 
Group Number Per cent. 


Agriculture 70,840 21.20 
Food 3,879 1.16 
Commerce, banking, etc. 29,197 8.74 
Clothing 9,605 2.87 
Construction 39,463 11.82 
Electricity, gas, etc. 8,944 1.18 
Entertainments 1,033 0.34 
Students 4,622 1.39 
Printing industry 8,235 0.97 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. 5,147 1.54 
Wood 9,041 2.70 
Metallurgy 7,192 2.16 
Unskilled workers 77,743 
Chemicals 1,352 
Domestic services 7,849 
Hygiene and sanitation 1,850 
Public services 10,271 
Telephone, telegraph, etc. 1,227 
Navigation 11,120 
Transport by land and air 23,366 
Not specified 11,976 


Total 333,997 





Slaewowonwo’ 
SiISSERLLASBY 


— 


Australia 
Unofficial Estimate, 1932. 


In a recent article Mr. Roland Wilson, of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, makes an attempt to evaluate the 
total number of unemployed wage earners in Australia at the middle 
of 1932.1 The calculation is based on the census figures of 1921 and 
the trade union returns of unemployment. It is considered that in the 
trade unions 3 per cent. of the members are out of work owing to 
sickness, accidents, etc.; as the total recorded unemployment was 
80 per cent., it follows that the unemployment owing to lack of work was 
about 27 per cent. in the middle of 1982. The 1921 census showed that 





1 Cassa NAZIONALE PER LE ASSICURAZIONI SoziaLi: Rivista Le Assicurazioni 
Sociali, Anno VIII, No. 6, pp. 38-58 : “ Unemployment in Australia ”’. 
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the unemployment among all wage earners was about 73 per cent. of 
the reported trade union percentage. Hence assuming about 2,000,000 
wage earners in 1932 and applying to this figure the above two per- 
centages we arrive at about 400,000 wage earners unemployed owing 
to lack of work. There is evidence, however, that during times of 
acute depression the trade union percentage may perhaps under- 
state the extent of unemployment among all wage earners. On this 
assumption and applying the unreduced trade union percentage to 
all wage earners, there would be at least 550,000 persons unemployed 
owing to lack of work. 

It is estimated that the loss of employment owing to short time 
amounts to at least one day’s work in every five for 20 per cent. of 
the workers left in employment, giving an equivalent in full-time 
unemployment of a further 60,000 wage earners. 


Canada 
I. Population Census, 1931. 


In connection with the seventh census in Canada taken on 1 June 
1931, a record was taken of wage earners “not at work’’ at the same 
date. Preliminary figures are now available, showing on the one hand 
the number of wage earners unemployed at the day of the census 
and on the other hand the number who had been out of work at some 
period during the year of the census. As wage earner is understood 
every person “who works for salary or wages, whether he be the general 
manager of a bank, railway or manufacturing establishment or a day 
labourer”. Every wage earner was asked whether or not he was at 
work on the date of the census and those not at work had to state the 
reasons for their unemployment under various headings, in order to 
separate the unemployed, properly so called, from those out of work 
owing to illness, accidents, strikes and lockouts, etc. 

The following table indicates the total number of wage earners 
at work and not at work; the latter are subdivided into different 
categories according to the “cause” of unemployment. 











Category 


| Number Percentage 


Males Females | Total Males Females| Total 





Total wage earners at work |1,594,612 |498,599 |2,093,211 | 79.03 | 91.11 | 81.61 
Total wage earners not at 
work 422,994 | 48,674 | 471,668 | 20.97 . 18.39 
“No job” (unemployed) | 356,549 | 36,260 | 392,809 | 17.68 ’ 15.382 
Temporary lay-off 36,971 | 5,472 42,443 | 1.83 ‘ 1.66 
Industrial dispute 353 26 379 0.02 x 0.01 
Illness 20,265 5,453 25,718 1.00 d 1.00 
Accident 4,240 219 4,459 0.21 J 0.17 
“Other”’ 1,667 610 2,277 0.08 . 0.09 
Not stated 2,949 634 3,583 0.15 . 0.14 


Total wage earners 2,017,606 (547,273 |2,564,879 | 100.00 100.00 | 









































1 CANADA. DomInIOoN Bureau or Statistics: Seventh Census of Canada: 
Wage Earners of Canada at Work and not at Work on 1 June 1931. Ottawa, 1932. 
IpEmM : Unemployment among Wage Earners. Ottawa, 1933. 
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Of the categories of persons characterised as “not at work”’ in the 
table above, those classed under the headings of “no job” and “tem- 
porary lay-off” would seem to correspond approximately to the most 
common classification of the unemployed ; the number unemployed 
in Canada at the date of the census would thus, according to the census, 
amount to 435,252, or 16.98 per cent. of the total number of wage 
earners. 

The number of wage-earners who had been out of work at some 
period during the census year (i.e. the year ending 1 June 1931) 
amounted to 1,027,749 persons, of whom 889,781 were males and 
188,018 females. The average number of weeks lost during the year 
by those affected by unemployment was 24.28 for males and 21.06 
for females. The average period of unemployment distributed among 
all wage earners was 10.70 and 5.31 weeks for males and females 
respectively. 

The number of wage earners, finally, affected by unemployment 
during the census year classified by industry is given in the table 
below. 


Industry Males Females 


Agriculture 64,804 502 
Forestry, fishing 39,096 163 
Mining, quarrying, etc. 44,989 126 
Manufacturing 237,625 49,575 
Electric light and power 4,458 156 
Construction, etc. 151,990 529 
Transport, etc. 93,117 4,331 
Trade 52,918 20,507 
Finance 6,597 3,176 
Service 68,581 56,596 
Unspecified 125,245 1,870 
All other industries (less than 

10 persons) 316 487 


Total 889,731 138,018 





II. Unofficial Estimate, 1932. 


In a paper presented to the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association held in Toronto, May 19382, Professors 
H. M. Cassidy, A. G. Heaks, and G. E. Jackson of Toronto University 
submitted an estimate of unemployment in Canada up to 1 May 1932. 
The study is based on the employment indexes of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics relating to eight major industrial groups which, according 
to the census of 1921, covered 1,570,000 persons, or 50 per cent. of all 
gainfully employed, and 74 per cent. of those employed in all industries 
excluding agriculture. This estimate gives 727,594 persons out of work 
at that date in these eight industries.1 These figures, however, have 
been criticised by a representative of the Dominion Government, who 
estimated the number unemployed at that date at not more than 
500,000. ? 





1 Cf. Canadian Congress Journal, June 1932, p. 20, and Business Week, 22 June 
1982, p. 25. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, 31 Oct. 1982, 
p. 142. 
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Ill. Official Estimate, 1933. 

According to a communication from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to the International Labour Office, total unemployment 
in Canada in March 1933 can hardly be put at a lower figure than 
about 650,000.1 This figure is based on the unemployment census, 
mentioned above, combined with the changes in employment since 
that date, as shown by the official index of employment. Substan- 
tially similar results are obtained by applying the trade union per- 
centage of unemployment to the total of all wage earners, as given 
in the census. 


Population Consus, 2000, “Stowe 

On the occasion of the general population census on 1 December 
1980 data were collected with respect to the number unemployed.? 
Included in the census are all persons totally unemployed ; persons 
out of work owing to sickness, accidents, industrial disputes, etc., 
are excluded. The preliminary figures show that 294,487 workers were 
recorded as unemployed on this date in localities having at least 5,000 
inhabitants ; of these 24,814 were in agriculture and 39,426 in construc- 


tion. 


Census of Occupation, 1931. ae 

In connection with the quinquennial censuses of occupation data 
have been compiled since 1896 referring to the extent of unemploy- 
ment at the date of each census. Provisional figures from the last 
census, taken on 8 March 1981, have now become available *, and 
give the number of totally unemployed as 419,891 persons. 

This figure refers to persons who have lost their employment 
from which they earn their living and who are able to work but cannot 
find a new position. Excluded are independent workers, farmers, etc., 
and workers out of work owing to sickness, industrial disputes, and 
similar circumstances. 

Comparative figures relating to the censuses of 6 March 1921 and 
7 March 1926 were 587,150 and 243,420 respectively. 


Germany 


Estimate of “Invisible” Unemployment by the “Institut fiir K onjunktur- 
forschung”’’. 

Although the German employment exchange statistics are among 
the most comprehensive in existence, they do not record all the unem- 
ployed. This is particularly true during times of extreme depression, 
when the incitement to register at the exchanges is decreased by 





1 Other estimates run from this figure up to about 750,000. 

2 Mitteilungen des Statistischen Staatsamtes, Jahrgang XII, 1931, No. 109. 

3 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 39™¢ Année, Nos. 10-12, Oct.-Dec, 1982, 
pp. 377-384, 
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restrictions on the payment of unemployment benefit and the hope 
of getting a new job by maintaining registration is vanishing. Attempts 
have been made by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung to estimate 
the number of “invisibly” unemployed on the basis of the data as to 
the number of employed persons supplied by the compulsory sickness 
insurance funds, the number of unemployed registered at the 
employment exchanges, and the number of registered sick persons. 





Workers em- . 
ployed accord- | Unemployed regis-| Sick persons 
Date ing to sickness tered at employ- unable to Total 
(end of month) insurance stat- ment exchanges work 
istics 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 





1928 : March 16.69 ° 0.81 19.01 
June 18.16 J 0.71 19.92 
Sept. 18.20 J 0.73 19.95 
Dec. 16.49 . 0.88 19.76 


1929 ; March 16.67 0.86 20.01 
June 18.64 d 0.69 20.59 
Sept. 18.43 0.72 20.47 
Dec. 16.54 0.77 20.16 


1930 : March 16.29 J 0.70 20.03 
June 17.03 J 0.63 20.30 
Sept. 16.54 J 0.56 20.10 
Dec. 14.62 . 0.61 19.61 


1981 : March 14.09 0.64 19.47 
June 15.25 3.95 0.50 19.70 
Sept. 14.87 4.35 0.48 19.20 
Dec. 12.44 5.67 0.50 18.61 


1932 : March 11.97 6.03 0.46 18.46 
June 12.78 5.48 0.38 18.64 
Sept. 12.83 5.10 0.37 18.30 





























It appears from the table that the total number of workers included 
in the employment statistics or registered as unemployed or incapaci: 
tated for work by illness reached a maximum of 20.6 million in June 
1929, and that in September 1932 the number had decreased to 
18.3 million. The Institute is of opinion that the number of about 2 
million workers who have thus disappeared from the statistics are, in 
greater part, what it describes as “invisibly” unemployed, e.g. unem- 
ployed who for the various reasons indicated above do not register 
with the employment exchanges. The estimate is based on the assump- 
tion that in June 1929 there was no “invisible” unemployment and 
that between these two dates there has been no considerable decrease 
in the number of workers through changes in the age distribution of 
the population concerned. 





1 Wochenbericht des Instituts fiir Konjunkturforschung, 5. Jahrgang, No. 26, 
28 Sept. 1932. Cf. also: W. WoytTinsky, in Gewerkschaftszeitung, 42. Jahrgang, 
No. 47, 19 Nov. 1932, pp. 743-744, and R. LuyKEn, in Soziale Prazis, 42. Jahrgang, 
No. 12, 23 March 1933, pp. 360-366. 
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This estimate, however, as pointed out by the Institute itself, and 
further developed in an article by Dr. J. Rothaus in the Reichsarbeits- 
blatt 1, differs from the reality in so far as it is impossible to allow for 
the number of these “invisibly” unemployed who have found employ- 
ment on the “black” labour market, i.e. those persons who either have 
established themselves as entrepreneurs or are otherwise performing 
various “odd” jobs. In the words of the Institute, therefore, this 
estimate relates properly speaking to “the part of the invisible supply 
of labour on the market which in the event of an improvement in the 
possibility of finding employment in ordinary conditions would for 
the most part materialise again as effective supply”’. 


Greece 
Census of Population, 1928. 

According to the census of population undertaken on 15-16 May 
1928, the number of workers amounted to 670,000, of whom 82,000 
were unemployed; and according to an estimate of the General 
Federation of Labour the number unemployed in subsequent years 
was as follows? : 

1929: 127,000 19381: 218,000 
19380: 165,000 1982: 287,000 


Included in these estimates are a number of seasonal agricultural 
workers. 


Hungary 
Population Census, 1930. 


According to the general population census of 1930 there were 
224,103 unemployed at the date of the census ; of these 182,450 were 


men and 41,653 women. 3 
The occupation of the unemployed is shown by the following 
table : 


Occupational group amen - 


Agriculture _ 24,405 
Mini 834 
Manufacture 143,077 
Commerce 21,730 
Communication and transport 3,869 
Public service and liberal professions 3,264 
Unskilled workers 12,204 
Other professions 3,440 
Students who have completed their studies but 

not yet found employment 1,687 
Domestic servants 7,864 
Profession unknown 1,729 


Total 224,103 





1 12, Jahrgang (N. F.), No. 31, 5 Nov. 1932. 

2 “ Le chémage en Gréce en 1931”’, by Prof. Catirsounakis, in Bulletin du 
Bureau International Agraire, 1933, No. 2, pp. 71-73. 

3 Bulletin statistique mensuel Hongrois, XXXIV® Année, 1931, Nos. 7-9. 
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Of the unemployed nearly 93,000 were under 25 years of age and 
about 27,000 were 50 years of age or more. As to the duration of the 
unemployment, it is reported that 15,700 persons had been unemployed 
for less than a month, 54,700 between 1 and 8 months, and 36,500 
more than a year. 


Mexico 




















Official Estimates, 1931-1932. 


The Department of National Statistics publishes from time to 
time estimates of the number unemployed in the country based on 
figures supplied by the municipal authorities.1 The average number 
unemployed during 1931 amounted to 287,205 persons. For 1932 
some monthly figures are available relating to a varying number of 
districts of the country. For example, the number reported as unem- 
ployed in October 1932 was 254,778, but this figure did not include 
districts which reported 77,839 unemployed on an average during 
1981. Assuming that these districts had the same unemployment in ~ 
October 1932, we get a total of 332,617. 

According to figures given for May 1982 about half the unemployed 
were agricultural day labourers. 
















Population Census, 1930. seein 

Preliminary figures have recently become available showing the 
number unemployed on the occasion of the general population census 
taken on 1 December 1930.2 Each person was requested to state 
whether or not he was unemployed, on the day of the census, for reasons 
other than illness and industrial disputes. In tabulating the material 
the class of independent entrepreneurs was excluded and the data 
below refer almost entirely to wage earners. The class of independent 
workers (defined as “ persons working at own risk but without employ- 
ing paid help ’’) is included for industry and commerce, but excluded 
for fishing. Young persons who have not yet found work are included. 

The following table gives the total population and the number 
of unemployed, subdivided into males and females. 













Group Males Females Total 








Total population 1,371,919 1,442,275 2,814,194 


Population above 15 years 
of age 963,417 1,049,228 2,012,645 


Population directly ex- 
posed to the risk of un- 
employment 664,153 506,887 1,171,040 


Unemployed 97,274 13,850 111,124 
































1 Communication from the Mexican authorities to the International Labour 
Office. Cf. also DEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL Statistics: Estadistica nacional, 
Oct. 1982. 

2 CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE : Statistiske Meddelelser, No. 3, 1983, pp. 74-105. 
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The 111,124 unemployed represented 4.0 per cent. of the total 
population, 5.5 per cent. of the population above 15 years of age, 
and 9.5 per cent. of the population directly exposed to the risk of 
unemployment. 

The distribution of the unemployed among different industries 
and occupations is shown in the following table : 





Per cent. of all Per cent. of those 


U 1 - 
aemgleged unemployed exposed to risk 





Males Females Males Females Males Females 





Agriculture, forestry, etc. 
Fishing, etc. 
Industry 


Commerce 





Transport 
Non-manual work 
Domestic service 


Publicly and privately 
cared for 


Not specified 





Total 





























With respect to the duration of the individual periods of unem- 
ployment it was found that 4.5 per cent. of the males and 5.6 per cent. 
of the females had been unemployed for less than a month and 21.8 per 
cent. and 19.3 per cent. respectively for a period of more than a month 
and less than three months ; 40.9 per cent. and 47.6 per cent. respect- 
ively had been unemployed for 6-11 months. 

Since 1930 unemployment has increased considerably, and an 
estimate has been made relating to November 1982 based on the one 
hand on the results of the census and on the other on the increase 
in the number of unemployed registered at the employment exchanges. 
These figures are subject to far-reaching reservations, especially as 
important groups of workers—mainly in agriculture and forestry— 
hardly register at all with the exchanges. The estimate, however, 
gives a total of 158,000 unemployed including certain groups counted 
in the census but not generally included among the unemployed 
(sons and daughters of farmers performing unpaid service at home, etc.), 
and 146,000 excluding these groups. 
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Portugal 
Unemployment Census, 1931. 


A census of unemployment was taken in Portugal on 1 August 1931. 
A total of 38,225 unemployed was recorded at that date.4 It was 
reported that 7,256 had been unemployed less than a month and 
9,408 more than six months. Official figures in continuation of the 
census results are now available and are given in the current sta- 
tistics in this Review. * 


United States 


In view of the widespread unemployment in the United States 
and the absence of any regular official statistics on the subject, it is 
natural that the need for censuses or other estimates should make 
itself keenly felt. On the occasion of the last census, therefore, an 
official record was taken of the unemployed ; and a further official 
census, covering a part of the country, was taken in January 1981. 


The results of the general census have since been used also as a 
basis of estimates relating to later dates. The results of three such 
estimates are given below. The best known of these estimates is that 
of the American Federation of Labour, which is calculated monthly. 
Further estimates have been made on a similar basis by various 


persons and institutions, and two of the most recent, both relating 
to the month of November 1932, are included here. 


I. Population Census, 1930. 


A census of unemployment was taken in April 1930 as part of 
the enumeration of the population for the Fifteenth Census.* The 
term “unemployed” was understood to mean persons who were 
not at work “ yesterday ”’, and the returns so received were subdivided 
into seven groups, with the intention of separating from those unem- 
ployed in the accepted sense of the term persons idle for other 
reasons. 

The first table on the following page presents the returns in 
these seven classes, together with the total population and the total 
number of persons reporting a gainful occupation. 

Class (a) includes those unemployed in the strict sense of the 
word, and Class (b), although including a certain number of persons 
who are working part-time, contains a considerable number who 
are in the same position as those in Class (a). The persons contained 





1 Industrial Portuguesa, Nov. and Dec. 1931. 

2 See below, p. 86. 

3 Fifteenth Census of the United States : 1930. United States Summary. Unem- 
ployment. Washington, 1931. 
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in Classes (c) to (g), being persons out of work either because of per- 
sonal misfortune such as sickness, accidents, etc., or because of unwil- 
lingness to work, are not unemployed in the strict sense and are not 
included in the second table below, which shows the age distribu- 
tion of the unemployed. 





Class Females 





(a) Persons out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job 2,058,738 370,324 2,429,062 


(6) Persons having jobs but on lay- 
off without pay, excluding those 
sick and voluntarily idle 131,178 758,585 





(c) Persons out of work but unable 
to work 81,797 172,661 


(d) Persons having jobs but idle on 
account of sickness or disability 65,810 273,588 


(e) Persons out of work and not 
looking for work 87,988 


(f) Persons having jobs but volun- 
tarily idle, without pay 84,595 


(g) Persons having jobs and drawing 
pay, though not on work (on 
vacation, etc.) 63,544 18,791 82,335 

Total population 62,131,080 | 60,637,966 | 122,775,046 


Gainful workers 38,053,795 10,778,794 48,832,589 

















Class (a) (d) 
Age group 

(years) Per cent Per cent 
Number of total of total 











2,459 ‘ 1,653 0.2 
267,246 d 76,814 10.1 
414,683 ; 119,819 15.8 
293,901 " 97,054 12.8 
239,127 \“ 82,630 10.9 
244,744 ‘ 85,254 11.2 
223,385 ! 76,842 10.1 
210,310 5 67,643 8.9 
179,703 d 54,360 7.2 
141,153 " 39,951 5.3 
104,782 . 28,109 3.7 

66,484 . 17,168 2.3 
70 and over 89,289 J 10,874 1.4 
Unknown 1,796 ‘ 414 0.1 











Total 2,429,062 ’ 758,585 | 100.0 
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The occupation of the unemployed is given as follows : 





Class (a) Class (6) 





Industry group Per cent. Per cent. 
of those of those 


Number employed employed 
in group in group 





Agriculture 111,168 1.1 32,149 0.3 
Forestry and fishing 19,848 7.3 8,369 | 3.1 


Extraction of minerals 90,758 7.8 98,734 8.5 
Coal mines 52,270 7.6 87,404 


Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries 1,122,610 7.8 412,742 
Building industry 895,090 15.4 91,852 
Automobile factories 
and repair shops 80,794 9.0 23,607 
Iron and steel industry 154,111 6.5 69,484 
Textile industries 72,100 6.1 63,846 
Transport 207,828 4.7 74,925 
Trade 251,469 3.3 43,184 
Public service 23,299 2.2 6,374 
Professional service 75,3828 2.2 18,966 
Domestic and personal 
service 210,432 4.4 34,480 


Industry not specified 316,322 23.7 28,662 














Total 2,429,062 5.0 758,585 

















The reasons for unemployment are analysed in considerable detail. 
The most frequent reasons given are such immediate or unspecified 
reasons as “laid off”, “no work”. Then follow “economic condi- 
tions ” and ‘ ‘ seasonality ” ; Together these reasons account for more 
than 80 per cent. of all unemployment. 

Attention is also given to the length of the individual period of 
idleness. Of the unemployment in Class (a) about 30 per cent. had 
been idle for less than one month and about 3 per cent. for more than 
a year. In Class (b) corresponding figures are close to 65 per cent. 
and less than 0.5 per cent. 


II. Unemployment Census, 1931. 


A special unemployment census limited to the 19 main industrial 
towns, with a total population of 20,638,981 persons, was taken in 
January 1931.1 The definition and classification of the unemployed 
are the same as those used in the general census. The main results 
of this enquiry together with comparable data from the 1930 census 
are given below : 





1 Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 32, No. 4, April 1931, pp. 39-41. 
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Class April 1930 January 1931 





Total population of 19 cities 20,688,981 


(a) Persons out of a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job 775,565 1,930,666 


(6) Persons having jobs but on lay-off 
without pay, excluding those sick and 
voluntarily idle 

(c) Persons out of work but unable to work 


(d) Persons having jobs but idle on account 
of sickness or disability 


(e) Persons out of work and not looking for 
work 


(f) Persons having jobs but voluntarily idle, 
without pay 12,905 2,387 


(g) Persons having jobs and drawing pay, 
though not on work (on vacation, etc.) 13,504 4,241 

















The number of unemployed properly speaking (Classes (a) and (0)) 
amounted in 1930 (in the area of the 1981 census) to 4.5 per cent. of 
the population and in 1931 to 11.2 per cent. or more than double. 


III. Estimates of the American Federation of Labour. 


The American Federation of Labour publishes from time to time ‘ 
figures of the total number of unemployed in the United States esti- 
mated according to a uniform method. To the number of unemployed 
recorded by the 1930 census as referred to above is added the supposed 
number of new unemployed since that date. This figure is obtained 
by applying the group employment indexes of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics to the number of gainfully employed as recorded by the 
census. It follows from the indirect method of calculation that the 
estimates are in the nature of rough approximations only. The results 
of these calculations are as follows : 


Total number Total number 
Month unemployed Month unemployed 


1932 : Jan. 10,304,000 1932 : Sept. 10,880,000 
Feb. 10,533,000 Oct. 10,875,000 
March 10,477,000 Nov. 11,589,000 
April 10,496,000 Dec. 11,969,000 
May 10,818,000 : Jan. 12,821,000 
June 11,023,000 Feb. 12,988,000 
July 11,420,000 March 13,359,000 
Aug. _11,460,000 April 12,730,000 





1 In the American Federationist. 
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IV. Estimates of the “ Business Week”’. 


An estimate relating to the month of November 1932 has been 
made by the trade journal Business Week. It is based, like the 
estimate of the American Federation of Labour, on the unemployment 
census of 1980, but in order to cover the widest possible field of the 
economic life of the nation the calculation of the changes since that 
date is based, not only on the index of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
but also on those of the Federal Reserve Board, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and the American Federation of Labour. For 
occupational groups not covered by any employment index, totals 
of unemployment have been estimated on the basis of employment 
changes in similar occupations, or in occupations in which conditions 











are likely to have had similar effects. The most important group 
Gainfully U l Percentage 
Indust employed, nemployed, unemployed, 
or April 1932 Nov. 1932 Nov. 1932 

Agriculture : 10,482,000 1,786,000 17.0 
Owners and tenants 6,018,000 20,000 _— 
Farm labourers 4,464,000 1,766,000 39.6 
Forestry and fishing 270,000 108,000 40.0 
Extraction of minerals 1,158,000 524,000 45.2 
Manufacturing and mechanical 14,318,000 6,618,000 46,2 
Building 2,562,000 2,057,000 80.3 
Chemical 621,000 180,000 29.0 
Tobacco 150,000 42,000 28.0 
Textile 1,975,000 537,000 27.2 
Foods 907,000 142,000 15.6 
Clay, stone, and glass 372,000 184,000 49.5 
Iron and steel 2,385,000 1,078,000 45.2 
Lumber 860,000 462,000 53.7 
Leather 374,000 105,000 28.1 
Paper and printing 785,000 189,000 24.1 
Non-ferrous metals 332,000 138,000 41.6 
Vehicles 640,000 369,000 57.7 

All others 2,355,000 1,135,000 48.3 
Transport 4,439,000 1,684,000 38.1 
Trade 7,537,000 1,613,000 21.5 
Public service 1,058,000 114,000 10.8 
Professional service 3,426,000 363,000 10.6 
Domestic and personal service 4,812,000 1,692,000 85.2 
Miscellaneous industries 1,383,000 750,000 56.1 
Total 48,833,000 15,252,000 31.2 




















1 Cf. Business Week, 18 Jan. 1933. 
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of this kind is agriculture. For owners and tenants of farms the 
number of unemployed is estimated as slightly higher than in the 
1930 census and for farm labourers it is assumed that the percentage 
change in employment since 1930 has been similar to that in manu- 
facturing industries. The same method has been used in the case 
of public and professional services; and for forestry, fishing, and 
miscellaneous industries it is assumed that they follow the general 
trend of all manufacturing industries. 

It is an implicit result of the method employed, covering a wider 
field of economic activity, that the results should be higher than 
those of the estimate of the American Federation of Labour. The 
present estimate offers the further interest of subdividing the unem- 
ployed among different industries and occupations, as shown by the 
table on the opposite page. 
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V. Estimates of the Labour Research Association. 


The Labour Research Association, New York, in a press release 
dated 13 February 1933, gives an estimate of unemployment arrived 
at on somewhat different grounds. In principle, it is based on the 
1930 census of unemployment and the movements of various employ- 
ment indexes since that date. Allowance, however, is made on the 
one hand for the fact that a number of migratory or homeless workers 
were presumably overlooked on that occasion and that still other 
workers were not asked by the enumerators for information on employ- 
ment ; this number is estimated at 800,000 and is included below under 
“industry not specified”. On the other hand an additional million 
of unemployed are included in the estimate representing the increase 
of population in the productive ages during the past two years. 


Number 


Occupational group unemployed 


Agriculture 1,283,000 
Forestry and fishing 137,000 
Extraction of minerals 392,000 
Manufacturing and mechanical 6,948,000 
Transport 1,529,000 
Trade 1,100,000 
Public service 133,000 
Professional service 105,000 
Domestic and personal service 1,527,000 
Industry not specified 1,540,000 
Population increase since April 1930 1,000,000 
Non-wage-earners 1,080,000 


Total 16,774,000 
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Indian Labour in Ceylon: The Effects 
of the Economic Crisis 


An article on “ Indian Labour in Ceylon” published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for March 1931 gave an account of the methods of 
recruiting Indian workers for estates in Ceylon and of their conditions 
of labour.’ That article described the situation as it existed up to 
1929, at which time the fall in the price of rubber, and to a less extent 
of tea, had already commenced. Since 1929 the slump in rubber has 
been catastrophic, while the prices of other estate crops have also 
fallen very considerably. An analysis of the annual reports of the 
Controller of Labour of the Ceylon Government and of the Agent 
of the Government of India in Ceylon? for the year 1931 and previous 
years makes it possible to trace the effects of the economic crisis 
upon estate labour in Ceylon. 

The principal statistics as to prices of crops, area under cultivation, 
and labour migration for Ceylon since 1926 are grouped in the table on 
the following. ® P 

The reduction in the acreage under rubber does not reveal the 
full extent of the decline in production. A considerable acreage has 
been left untapped and many estates are tapping only the best yielding 
trees. It is estimated that about a hundred thousand acres of 
rubber have been closed down. ® 

On tea estates about 95 per cent. of the labour, which is estimated 
to be required at the rate of about one labourer per acre, consists 
of immigrant Indian Tamil workers. On rubber estates, which require 
labour at the rate of about one labourer to three acres, the workers 
are also generally immigrant Indian Tamils, though in some cases 
Sinhalese work as tappers, etc. The comparative steadiness of the 
total acreage under tea since 1929 conceals the effects of the crisis. 
Mid-country and low-country estates have been most severely affected 
by the depression and have also been especially hit by a reduction, 
due to the lower purchasing power of the Australian pound, in the 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March 1931, pp. 369-387. 

2 Administration Report of the Controller of Labour for 1931. Colombo, Ceylon 
Government Press. Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 
(VII of 1922), the Rules issued thereunder and of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon 
during the year 1931, by the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. Calcutta, 
Government of India, Central Publications Branch. (These are referred to res- 
pectively as Ceylon Controller's Report and Indian Agent’s Report.) Some reference 
has also been made to the Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress 
of the People of Ceylon, 1931. Colonial Reports — Annual, No. 1611. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office. (Referred to as Colonial Annual Report.) 

3 The annual average market prices of crops are taken from the Colonial Annual 
Report, 1931 ; other figures from the Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1931. 

* Ceylon Controller's Report, 1931, p. 10. 

5 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 8. 
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Tea 
Acreage assessed 442,282 | 448,866 
Price per Ib. (rupees *) le 0.85 0.81 0.75 

| 


Rubber 
Acreage assessed 318,595 315,187 299,782 


Price per lb. (rupees) ‘ 0.95 0.55 0.52 0.27 


Cacao 
Acreage assessed 9,869 10,087 8,659 8,131 


Price per cwt, (rupees) 52,22 58.89 53.46 37.51 


Cardamoms 
Acreage assessed 4.072 8,758 3,624 8.7388 


Price per Ib. (rupees) 2.44 2.54 2.50 2.22 1.69 1.67 


Estates 
Number assessed 1,705 1,778 1,756 1,745 1,635 1,492 





Immigration 
| Assisted estate labourers. | 101,746 | 159,398 | 183,712 | 105,095 91,442 68,337 
Unassisted immigrants 114,421 125,739 138,157 133,046 114,669 100,854 





Total 216,167 | 285,137 | 271,869 | 238,141 | 206,111 | 169,191 


Emigration 
Estate labourers (approx.) 61,265 87,481 93,596 | 101,228 98,728 75,866 


Not estate labourers 
(approx.) 121,083 123,581 122,465 140,744 142,488 119,639 





Total (accurate) 182,348 | 211,062 | 216,061 | 241,972 | 241,216 | 195,505 


Excess of immigration over 
emigration (+) or of 
emigration over immigra- 
tion (—) 

Estate labourers + 40,481 |+ 71,917 |+ 40,116 — 7,529 
Not estate labourers — 6,662 |+ 2,158 |+ 15,692 — 18,785 








Total + 83,819 |+ 74,075 |+ 55,808 — 26,314 
| 


























> 1 rupee = 100 cents = about 1s. 6d. 


Australian demand, which in 1931 was only slightly more than 50 per 
cent. of the demand in 1930.1 Recruiting for these estates was 
brought practically to a standstill in 1931. Even for high-grown 
tea, which remained unaffected by the depression, recruitment was 
reduced to the minimum. ” 

On cacao estates labourers are required at the rate of about one 
labourer for every two acres. Tamils generally form the bulk of the 
labour force but Sinhalese are also employed for lopping, ete. Car- 
damoms are generally cultivated by Ceylonese labour. 





1 Colonial Annual Report, 1931, p. 41. 
2 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 9. 
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Coconut, which does not appear in the above table since it is not 
assessed to the Immigration Fund, is estimated to be planted on about 
a million acres, cultivation being on systematic lines on about 900,000 
acres. The labour force required is about one worker for ten acres 
and is generally Sinhalese. On some estates, however, Tamils and 
Sinhalese are employed in about equal proportions and a small resident 
force of Tamils is often maintained for draining, manuring, and tillage 
work. During 1931 no coconut estate recruited Indian labour in India. 


MIGRATION 


These facts, notably the steep slump in rubber, have definitely 
changed the direction of the current of labour migration since 1929. 
A special scheme of repatriation to meet the depression in rubber 
and consequent unemployment among labourers was evolved in the 
closing months of 1930, and the number repatriated under this scheme 
in 19381 was 10,645. The number of repatriations under the normal 
arrangements was also higher in 1931 than in 1930, reaching 5,068 as 
against 3,277. The Agent of the Government of India states that 
it is surprising that more workers were not repatriated under the 
special scheme for the rubber industry. He points out, however, 
that there was no appreciable unemployment among Indian labourers, 
for although a rubber estate labourer is normally disinclined to work 
on tea, the movement of labour from rubber to tea had, under the 
stress of necessity, proved bigger than anticipated. * 

Slackness in the demand for labour in 1931 was however felt 
in all parts of Ceylon, and was due not only to the rubber slump 
but also to the large increase in immigration in previous years. It. 
continued after that year and by 1933 all recruiting had been stopped, 
the only immigrants accepted being holders of certificates marked 
“Willing to re-employ” by former employers and certain close 
relations of workers in Ceylon. ? 

The reduction in the number of assisted immigrants has resulted 
in a rise in the proportion of immigrants who have previously worked 
in the Island from 41 per cent in 1924 and 57 per cent in 1929 to 
66 per cent in 1931. The member of recruiting licences issued or 
re-issued to “ Kanganies ” has also dropped, from 20,883 in 1929 to 
only 5,723 in 1931. 3 

The Indian estate population (including unemployed dependants 
of Indian labourers) dropped considerably between 1929 and 1931, 
and the fall continued in 1982, the figures being as follows ¢ : 


Period Men Women Children Total 


1929 (average) 240,005 232,095 260,178 732,278 
1931 ie 222,308 214,674 249,018 686,000 
1932 (second half) 209,789 200,518 240,270 650,577 





1 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 8. 

2 Ceylon Department of Labour Circular of 29 March 1933. 

3 Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1931, p. 15. 

* Ceylon Controller's Report, 1929 and 1931 ; Ceylon Government Gazette, 31March 
1933. 
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The depression has also, of course, affected the Indian Immigration 
Fund, expenditure having exceeded revenue in the year 1930-1931. 
The income and outgo of the Fund since 1928-1929 have been as 
follows : 


Year Revenue Expenditure 
Rs. Rs. 
1928-1929 2,885,667 2,764,003 
1929-1930 2,311,554 2,269,900 
1930-1931 1,456,359 1,825,435 


It was decided in 1931 not to proceed with the proposal, which 
had been under consideration since 1929, to substitute assessment 
for contributions to the Fund on the basis of the number of labourers 
employed for assessment on an acreage basis. Estates with a scanty 
Indian labour force are, however, assessed on a per capita basis, and 
the rate per head was reduced from Rs. 8 in 1929-1930 to Rs. 4.50 
in 1980-1931. At the end of 1931 there were 306 estates so assessed. 
The acreage fees levied on tea, which were Rs. 6 in 1927-1928 and 
Rs. 4.50 in 1928-1929, were only Rs. 2.25 in 1980-1931; the rates 
for rubber, cacao, and cardamoms were one-third of the rate for tea. 

Moreover, on 26 June 1931 special modifications of the fees charged 
were introduced to meet the exceptional conditions on rubber estates. 
Areas being tapped continued to pay a standard fee of one-third of 
that paid for tea ; areas which though untapped were still maintained 
paid only one-fifteenth of the rate for tea, that is, one-fifth of the 
normal ; and areas in which only a negligible amount of labour was 
employed paid nothing. A further measure of relief has since been 
given by the exemption from the payment of acreage fees to the 
Fund for the period 1 April 1933 to 30 June 1933 of estates or portions 
of estates planted exclusively in rubber.' In addition to the reduction 
in income from acreage fees the Ceylon Government’s contribution 
to the Immigration Fund was reduced from Rs. 100,000 to Rs. 50,000 
from 19381-1932, corresponding with a reduction of the numbers 
employed by the Government. 

On the expenditure side the recruitment allowance payable 
to estates was reduced on 27 June 1931 from Rs. 10 to Rs. 2.50 in 
order ‘“‘ to encourage local as opposed to coast recruiting”. * The 
emigration fee payable to the Government of India was reduced from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 1.50 per head. The cost, omitting non-recurring capital 
expenditure, of bringing all assisted labour to the Ceylon estates 
averaged Rs. 25.96 in the year 1930-1931, as compared with Rs. 21.37 
in 1928-1929 and an average of Rs. 21.22 for the period 1923-1931. 

For the year 1930-1931 the Fund showed a deficit of Rs. 98,809, 
entailing an encroachment for the first time for several years on the 
accumulated surplus, which at the end of the year stood at Rs. 969,376. 
The Controller of Labour feared that “ increasing demands will have 
to be met by the surplus as the general deterioration in conditions 
of rubber and tea estates is likely to increase rather than diminish ”’. 





1 Ceylon Government Gazette, 24 March 1933. 
2 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 9. 
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WaGEs 


With the continuing fall in the price of crops some reaction upon 
wages was to be expected and the Minimum Wage Ordinance (the Indian 
Labour Ordinance, No. 27 of 1927), which came into effective operation 
on 1 January 1929, has been subjected to a severe strain. The pro- 
cedure for fixing minimum wages is somewhat elaborate. Estate 
Wages Boards are set up in the various revenue districts, composed 
of a Government official as chairman, two employers of Indian labour- 
ers working on estates, and two persons selected to represent such 
labourers, who appear generally to be Head Kanganies. The decisions 
of these Boards are published and submitted to the Board of Indian 
Immigrant Labour, which consists of from nine to twelve persons, of 
whom two must be members of the Legislative Council (now the 
State Council). At the end of 1931 the Board was composed of the 
Controller of Labour as chairman, three other officials, five representa- 
tives of employers’ interests, and three members of the State Council. 
The Board of Indian Immigrant Labour may also fix rates of wages 
of its own motion. The decisions of this Board, however, are not 
final but are subject to approval by the Governor in Executive Council, 
which, since the coming into operation of the new Constitution of 
Ceylon, entails consideration by the Minister and Executive Committee 
of Labour, Industry, and Commerce. In practice, the Government 


of Ceylon always acts jin consultation with the Government of 
India. 


The determination of minimum wages is complicated by the fact 
that the remuneration of labourers is not wholly in cash and by certain 
peculiarities in regard to the hours of work of some classes of labourers. 
In recent years there has been an additional complication in that the 
average number of persons dependent on estate labourers has substan- 
tially increased. 


In addition to housing, provision for medical wants, and the 
issue of rice or, alternatively, a daily cooked meal of rice and curry 
for labourers’ children under ten years of age—all of which are free— 
Indian estate labourers are entitled to purchase rice from the estates 
at a fixed maximum price. The amount is fixed at not less than 
seven-eighths of a bushel monthly for a man, six-eighths for a woman, 
and five-eighths for a child, provided that at least equivalent wages 
have been earned during the month. 


The labourers engaged on ordinary field work on rubber estates 
are normally paid by the day but those engaged in tapping the trees 
are paid by the amount of latex brought to the factory. The latter 
were the best paid estate labourers before the depression set in 
and their work was essentially morning work, the labourer having 
his afternoon free. Piece work is also general for plucking on tea 
estates. 





1 Indian Agent’s Report, 1930, pp. 8-9. 
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The minimum rates of wages which came into force on 1 January 
1929 were as follows : 








































Estates Men Women Children 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Up-country estates 54 43 82 
Mid-country estates 52 41 31 
Low-country estates 50 40 30 


Issue price of rice : Rs. 6.40 per bushel. 


These rates are fixed for a day of nine hours with an interval of 
not more than one hour for the midday meal. The rates for men 
apply to male labourers over sixteen years of age, for women to female 
labourers over fifteen years of age, and for children to children of 
either sex over the age of ten years, employment below that age being 
prohibited. 

Both the Controller of Labour of the Ceylon Government and 
the Agent of the Indian Government in Ceylon recognised in their 
reports for 1929 that the obligation to pay these rates of wages was 
loyally respected by the planters, and that the operation of the Ordi- 
nance had not had the effect of making the minimum wage the standard 
wage. “ Many of the better class of estates have, instead of sticking 
to the minimum rates for the good and the bad labourers alike, adopted 
a sliding scale of wages which is at once an incentive to the good 
workers and an example to the lazy ones.” } 

On the question whether the operation of the Ordinance resulted 
in an increase of remuneration, the Ceylon Controller reported that 
“ many labourers have been benefited but none adversely affected ”’. * 
While the Agent of the Government of India was less definite, he 
stated that “ the introduction of the minimum rates has not produced 
any revolutionary effects, good or bad ”’. ® 

The fall in price during 1930 necessitated rigid economies on rubber 
estates. The number of labourers engaged on field work was reduced 
to the minimum. Efforts to transfer rubber labourers to tea estates 
met with little success owing to the antipathy of the workers to the 
change, and the free repatriation of discharged labourers was not 
a complete panacea, many of them having only a_ sentimental 
attachment to their mother country. “ Therefore the only alterna- 
tive to extensive unemployment was to employ certain classes of 
labourers on less than six days a week, provided the latter were 
willing to forgo their statutory privilege of demanding six days’ work 
in the week. This was a desperate remedy adopted to meet a des- 
perate crisis.... It must be said to the credit of [estate] superinten- 
dents that there has been no tendency to abuse this concession.’ * As 
regards the tappers, certain estates insisted on their turning out for 





1 Idem, 1929, p. 8. 

2 Ceylon Controller's Report, 1929, p. 24. 
8 Indian Agent’s Report, 1929, p. 8. 

4 Idem, 1930, p. 9. 
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a couple of hours’ work in the afternoon in order that they might 
earn the full minimum wage. On many estates, however, there was 
not enough work to keep tappers employed in the afternoon and in 
one district an attempt was made to introduce a system of paying 
six-eighths of the minimum daily rate for six hours’ work. The system 
was, however, abandoned, largely owing to the influence of the Planters’ 
Association of the district, though it is not clear that the system was 
not revived in the following year. 

The effects of the economic crisis made themselves felt, therefore, 
during 1930 in unemployment and in short time with consequent 
loss of remuneration, but the daily minimum rates of pay brought 
into force at the beginning of 1929 remained untouched. 

In 1931 the depression affected tea as well as rubber. Tea grown 
on up-country and some mid-country estates still fetched good prices, 
but low-grown tea suffered a reduction of one-third in average price 
in 1931 as compared with 1930. At the same time, the cost of living 
had also fallen. There was thus a double argument in favour of a 
reduction of wages. When the rates were fixed the gross value of 
tea produced was approximately Rs. 201,235,000, whereas in 1931 
the value fell to Rs. 138,656,000 : a reduction of approximately 30 per 
cent.1 Moreover, when the wages were fixed the maximum issue price 
of rice was also fixed at Rs. 6.40 a bushel, whereas in 1981 -it could 
be purchased at little more than half that price in the low-country 
districts and at a little less than Rs. 5 up-country.* Labourers 
therefore naturally tended to buy their rice elsewhere than from the 
estates and on some estates pressure was applied to prevent them 
from doing so. Remuneration in cash and kind, on which the original 
scale of rates was based, tended to become remuneration in cash only, 
so that “ the burden of wages on estates grew considerably and showed 
every sign of rapid increase’. The situation was met in May 1931, 
not by a formal alteration in the minimum rates, but by a decision 
after consultation with the Government of India to take no action 
against estates which reduced wages to correspond with an issue price 
for rice of Rs. 4.80 a bushel instead of Rs. 6.40. The adjusted rates 
adopted were as follows : 


Estates Men Women Children 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Up-country estates 49 39 29 
Mid-country estates 47 37 28 
Low-country estates 45 36 27 


Issue price of rice : Rs. 4.80 a bushel. 


The reduction amounted to 5, 4, and 3 cents a day for men, women, 
and children, whereas “the arithmetical correction to put the rates 
exactly on the same basis of rice issued and same balance pay would 
have been approximately 6 cents a day for men, women, and children. 





1 Ceylon Controller's Report, 1931, p. 32. 
2 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 11. 
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Many estates maintained their rates intact and their price of rice 
unchanged owing to the change causing a loss to the estate’. The 
Ceylon Controller of Labour calculated that the new rates meant an 
actual increase in the labourer’s balance cash wages, increasing with 
any reduction of the number of days worked in the month, provided 
that he drew the standard monthly allowance of seven-eighths of a 
bushel of rice. The Agent of the Government of India admitted that 
the change was unobjectionable so far as the labourers were concerned 
as it did not impair their standard of living. ? 

This readjustment of wages was insufficient to satisfy the planters 
and on 15 May 1931, at the request of the Planters’ Association, the 
Estate Wages Boards were convened for the purpose of proposing 
new minimum rates. With one or two exceptions all the Boards 
recommended a reduction of 20 per cent. with rice at Rs. 4.80 a bushel. 
The Agent of the Government of India makes the following comment 
on the attitude of the representatives of the labourers on the Boards : 
“These recommendations demonstrated the doubtful suitability 
of Head Kanganies to be the labourers’ representatives on the Wages 
Boards, for they unmurmuringly supported a reduction of wages 
even on up-country estates, in spite of the fact that up-country estates 
could afford to pay well over the minimum rates of wages and that 
many of the up-country planters themselves looked askance at the 
proposals for reduction. ” * The reduction was assumed to correspond 
with the fall in the cost of living. The Director of Statistics of the 
Ceylon Government, after investigation, concluded that 20 per cent. 
could safely be taken as representing the fall, but the Agent of the 
Government of India, while admitting that there was certainly a fall, 
felt that its exact extent remained a matter of surmise. The Board 
of Indian Immigrant Labour decided to act on the basis that the fall 
was 15, 16, and 17 per cent. respectively in the up-country, mid- 
country, and low-country areas and to introduce a sliding scale so 
that the rates would vary according to the issue price of rice. The 
Board also decided to make complete provision for the greatly increased 
number of dependants, the proportion of children and other dependants 
to labourers having risen from 18 per cent. in 1925 to 28.8 per cent. 
in 1980. The new rates proposed by the Board were as follows : 









Children 
Cts. 


Women 
Cts. 






Men 
Cts. 


Estates 


Up-country estates 45 36 27 
Mid-country estates 43 35 25 
Low-country estates 41 83 24 


Issue price of rice : Rs. 4.80 a bushel. 


After further discussion in the Board of Indian Immigrant Labour 
and the Executive Committee of Labour, Industry and Commerce, 





1 Ceylon Controller's Report, 1981, p. 32. 
2 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 11. 
3 Ibid., p. 12. 
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the sliding-scale system was abandoned “ as it was considered undesir- 
able to restrict the labourers’ freedom to buy rice from outside the 
estate’. The rates for up-country estates were left untouched 
and the new rates given above for mid-country and low-country 
estates were sanctioned on 20 December 1931 and came into force on 
1 February 1982. ? 

The Ceylon Controller of Labour calls attention to the length 
of time taken to effect an alteration in wages—from 15 May 1931 to 
1 February 1932. “The machinery”, he says, “seems much too 
elaborate and more than the question demands. During this lengthy 
period of discussion facts alter and change, and it can easily be demon- 
strated that the reduced wage published on 1 February 1932 actually 
cost the industry as much as the rates current on 1 February 1931, 
the rise in the price of rice having more than equalled the saving due 
to the fall in the balance pay through the reduction in the money 
rates. ” ® 

In November 1932 proposals by Estate Wages Boards for further 
reductions were gazetted and subsequently the Board of Indian 
Immigrant Labour recommended the following new rates : 


Estates Men Women Children 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Up-country estates 41 33 25 
Mid-country estates 36 28 21 
Low-country estates 33 25 20 


Issue price of rice : Rs. 4.80 a bushel. 


The Executive Committee of Labour, Industry and Commerce 
refused to sanction this scale and the Board on reconsideration 
decided to recommend the adoption of the scale with the issue price 
of rice reduced to Rs. 4.00 a bushel.‘ Finally, in March 19338, the 
Government of India agreed to a reduction of wage rates to the follow- 
ing level : 

Estates Men Women Children 
Gts. Cts. Cts. 
Up-country estates 41 33 25 
Mid-country estates 37 30 21 
Low-country estates 35 28 20 


Issue price of rice : Rs. 4.00 a bushel. 


These rates take effect as from 10 May 1933. 

The Board of Indian Immigrant Labour had also recommended 
a further reduction of 2 cents in the case of 114 up-country estates, 
but to this the Government of India was unable to agree. It was 
also agreed between the two Governments that any labourer unwilling 





1 Indian Agent’s Report, 1931, p. 14. 

2 Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1931, pp. 32-33. 
3 Ibid., p. 33. 

4 The Hindu (Madras), 7 Jan. 1933. 
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to accept the reduced rates of wages should be repatriated at the 
expense of the Immigration Fund within two months from the date 
on which the new rates came into force. } 

Planters, however, remained dissatisfied. In December 1982 the 
Board of Indian Immigrant Labour had before it requests from planters’ 
associations that the operation of the Minimum Wage Ordinance 
should be temporarily suspended *, and at a meeting of the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association on 10 March 1983 the Chairman of the Association 
claimed that the Ordinance should be repealed on the ground that 
it had proved itself incapable of adaptation to the present conditions. 
The Governor of Ceylon in the course of an address to the Association 
uncompromisingly rejected this claim. “I am aware ”’, he said, “ that 
many of you are strongly of opinion that the Ordinance should be 
abrogated, or at least suspended, on the grounds that it is unsuited to 
present conditions. I must be perfectly frank with you and say that I 
am not prepared to give my support to what I should regard as a 
retrograde step. Whatever its defects may be, the Minimum Wage 
Ordinance is an important piece of social legislation designed to 
secure to the labourer a fair living wage. It is by no means as advanced 
as similar legislation in the Mother Country, and to remove it from 
the Statute Book, even temporarily, would in my opinion be a grave 
mistake and do more harm than good to the industry. Moreover, 
quite apart from the political difficulties which the suspension of the 
Ordinance would involve in Ceylon, which are quite insuperable, 
there would not be the slightest prospect of either the Indian or the 
Home Government agreeing to such a step. ” % 

The continuing effect of the economic crisis on the wages of Indian 
estate labourers in Ceylon may therefore be summarised thus : 








Minimum daily rates of wages 





Issue price 


“=. Up-country estates Mid-country estates Low-country estates 
per bus 
Chil- Chil- 


Men | Women) dren Men | Women! dren Men | Women ) 








Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Jan. 1929 \ 54 43 382 52 41 $1 50 40 
May 1931 . 49 89 29 47 387 28 45 36 
Feb. 1932 49 39 29 AS 85 25 41 33 


May 1933 ! 41 83 25 87 80 21 35 28 









































On the assumption that a labourer works 24 days a month and 
buys from the estate the standard allowance of rice, the fall in the 
cash balance wages of a male labourer from 1929 to 1988 was 13.9, 





1 The Statesman (Calcutta), 28 March 1933. 
2 The Hindu (Madras), 14 Dec. 1932. 
3 Idem, 16 March 1933. 
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21.8, and 23.4 per cent. in the case of up-country, mid-country, and 
low-country estates respectively. The extent to which this reduction 
has been aggravated by short time or, on the other hand, offset by a 
reduction in the cost of living cannot be exactly estimated. Nor 
can the full amount of unemployment caused by the slump be meas- 
ured. It is known that the labour force on rubber estates has been 
very substantially reduced, but the result has been repatriation 
and transfer rather than unemployment. The Ceylon Government 
reported for 1931 that : 


“ The collapse in rubber has led to the discontinuance of probably 
not less than 100,000 labourers formerly in regular estate employment. 
A fraction of Indian labourers has chosen to be repatriated, but much 
larger numbers have been absorbed in tea estates. Ceylonese rubber 
estate employees have returned to their villages, naturally increasing 
the pressure on the village land. However, this pressure has led to a 
considerable increase in cultivation. Reduction in the labour forces 
on tea estates necessitated by low prices has been adjusted by their 
taking work on the less popular estates which have inadequate supplies 
of labour. Free repatriation to practically all Indian rubber estate 
labourers is given, but the necessity for this has not yet arisen in 
tea,” ? 


On a general survey of the period since 1929 it seems clear, in view of 
the very heavy fall in the prices of estate crops and the demands of 
the Planters’ Association, that the Minimum Wage Ordinance has 
proved a valuable safeguard of the standard of living of the Indian 
estate labourer. At the same time it seems clear also that the position 
of the Indian labourer would have been very much worse, and the 
strain to which the Ordinance has been subjected would have been 
very much more severe, if instead of two main products, rubber and 
tea, of which only one has been affected by a complete collapse in 
price, the Ceylon plantations had been devoted solely to rubber. 


Pusiic HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


There remains the question whether the economic crisis has detri- 
mentally affected the welfare of Indian estate labourers in other res- 
pects than wages. The evidence furnished in the reports of the Ceylon 
Controller of Labour goes to show that the steady progress made 
in health and housing conditions in the years prior to the crisis has 
been continued without any apparent slowing down. The average 
number of labourers per room has fallen from 8.47 in 1929 to 8 in 1931, 
and in the same period the numbers of latrines, of rooms provided 
with pipe-borne and pipe-protected water supply, of estate hospitals, 
dispensaries, and lying-in rooms, and of Government hospitals 
and dispensaries in the planting districts have all increased. The 
mortality rates have doubtless been affected by the changes in the 





1 Colonial Annual Report, 1931, p. 47. 
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estate population, but they also show improvement, including a check- 
ing of the increase in maternal mortality. The figures are : 


1929 1930 1931 








1928 


Death rate per 1,000 of mean estate popu- 
lation 27.6 25.1 22.1 20.8 


Infant mortality per 1,000 births registered 211 213 194 184 
Maternal mortality per 1,000 births registered 19.5 20.6 22.9 20.4 


Progress in the education of Indian children on estates, which 
has been very rapid — the Director of Education reported in 1929 
that the attendance had been doubled within five years '—appears to 
have been only slightly affected by the depression. Estates are obliged 
by law to make provision for the education of the children of labourers 
between the ages of 6 and 10 years, to appoint competent teachers, 
and to set apart and keep in repair a suitable schoolroom. Estates 
may combine for this purpose. The number of estate schools and 
the percentage of children of school-going age attending them have 
in recent years increased as follows : 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 




























Number of estate schools 304 364 402 501 554 
Attendance percentage 387 45.7 52.8 54.9 53.99 


These figures indicate almost continuous progress, but the Director 
of Education reports that “this percentage cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory and the annual inspection reports for each school indicate 
that many children on the estate are still uneducated. Considerable 
difficulty is experienced by Superintendents in enforcing attendance ”’. 
As to the effects of the economic crisis, the Director says: “ The 
depression in the tea and other industries has retarded improvements 
in the provision of educational facilities, but many Superintendents, 
realising the importance of children attending school, are still ready 
to undertake improvements and to maintain their schools satisfactorily. 
However, a large number of schools on rubber estates have been 
closed owing to the reduction of the labour forces on these estates. It 
has also been found necessary on some rubber estates to defer considera- 
tion of the provision of educational facilities until the present financial 
situation improves. Such deferment has not been made indefinitely, 
but the position of the estate is brought under review in a year’s 
time.” * The financial stringency experienced by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment has also led to some restriction of the number of new schools 


registered for the purposes of a State grant. 





1 Ceylon Controller's Report, 1929, p. 16. 
3 Idem, 1981, p. 238. 
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Labour Conditions in Indo-China 


The report of the work of the Labour Inspectorate in Indo-China 
in 1981-19321 contains much interesting information on labour 
conditions, a summary of which will be found in the following pages. 


ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR INSPECTORATE 


The General Inspectorate of Labour in Indo-China, set up by an 
Order of the Governor-General dated 19 July 1927, has the following 
duties : (1) regulation of the labour supply, savings schemes, and 
welfare work in Indo-China ; (2) supervision of movements of labour 
and operations connected therewith; (8) inspection of the various 
services having to do with labour, and undertakings of all kinds 
in which labour is employed. 

Local labour inspectorates in Cochin China, Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cambodia deal with all questions concerning the application of the 
regulations concerning labour and inspect undertakings at regular 
intervals. In Cochin China and Cambodia, where large numbers 
of workers are employed under long-term contracts, the work of the 
labour inspectors is supplemented by that of assistant inspectors, 
who see that both parties carry out their obligations under their 
contracts, study the conditions of the workers, see that the rules for 
their protection are observed, explain to the workers their rights 
and duties, and institute official action whenever necessary. For 
reasons of economy the functions of assistant labour inspectors are 
generally assigned to subordinate administrative officials or non- 
commissioned officers in the Native Police who live near the agricul- 
tural undertakings employing contract labour. 


REGULATION OF LABOUR CONDITIONS 


The fundamental rules governing labour conditions under long- 
term contracts were laid down in the Orders of 25 October 1927, which 
the report considers to be both adequate and adequately enforced. 
The only amendments to the regulations since 30 June 1931 have been 
those concerning the application of a series of measures to reduce 
labour costs. An Order of 4 April 1932 cancelling the previous Order 





1 GOUVERNEMENT GENERAL DE L’INDOCHINE. INSPECTION GENERALE DU 
TRAVAIL : Compte rendu sur le fonctionnement de Vinspection générale du travail, 
1931-1932. Hanoi, Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, 1932. For a summary of the 
report for 1929-1930, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Oct. 1931, 
pp. 418-431. 
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permitting the deduction of the tax on the workers from their provident 
funds has brought the system into harmony with the intention of the 
original Order by making it a means of accumulating savings for 
the workers’ return home, if they are not re-engaged. Another 
Order of 5 April 1982 adapted the taxes on contract workers to their 
reduced rates of pay. 

Compulsory labour for public pu: poses, which was dealt with in a 
French Decree of 21 August 1930, is now regulated in Indo-China by 
two Orders of 5 and 6 February 1932, the first of which regulates the 
use of compulsory labour for public purposes, while the second con- 
solidates the earlier texts concerning the transport of persons or goods 
for the Administration. In this connection, the report points 
out that the authorities in Indo-China have long been trying gradually 
to restrict the requisitioning of labour for public utility work and 
for porterage as the countries of the Union develop economically 
and socially and as roads and means of transport improve. Conse- 
quently, the two Orders concerning compulsory labour and the trans- 
port of persons and goods apply in practice only to Laos and the upper 
plateaux of Annam, and as regards transport to certain outlying 
districts of Tonkin and Cambodia where the Native population is so 
scattered that labour must sometimes be requisitioned. 

The development of commerce, agriculture, and industry in Indo- 
China, the extensive measures taken to improve the equipment of the 
country, and the standard of intellectual and social development 
reached by the intelligent working-class population all pointed to the 
necessity for regulations on free labour which should take account of 
local needs and the present stage of economic organisation of the 
Union. Such regulations were felt to be all the more desirable because, 
while some of the emigrant workers engaged for employment in Cochin 
China and Cambodia had asked to be sent home on the termination 
of their contracts, a number of them had remained on as free workers. 
Moreover, the great majority of Indo-Chinese workers have always been 
Natives engaged by the day or under short-term contracts of from 
one month to a year at most. This short-term contract labour, which 
is the normal method of employment in Indo-China, required a system 
of protection which could be provided only by regulations adapted 
to the present stage of development of the country. With this in 
view, the General Inspectorate of Labour has studied and endeavoured 
to solve the most urgent problems of European and Native free 
labour. # 

The Administration has also devoted attention to the problem 
of workmen’s compensation for accidents ; a draft Decree applying to 





1 For an analysis of these Orders, cf. Industrialand Labour Information, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 2, 10 Oct. 1932, pp. 49-51. 

2 Since the report under review was published, free labour by Natives and 
other Asiatics in Indo-China has been regulated by a Decree of 19 January 1933, 
which contains provisions concerning the protection of children, young persons, 
and working mothers, and more general provisions on the hygiene and safety of the 
workers. For an analysis of the Decree, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XLV, No. 11, 13 March 1933, pp. 326-328. 
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Europeans and adapting to Indo-China the Act of 1898 and the amending 
texts has been under discussion, with a view to the necessary adjust- 
ments, between the Departments and the Central Government. With 
regard to Natives who are the victims of industrial accidents, the 
new Civil Code for the Native courts of Tonkin, which came into force 
on 1 January 1931, dealt with the question in sections 726 to 729, 
which lay down the principles of the shifting of the burden of proof 
and the granting of compensation to workers who are permanently 
injured by an accident. 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES 


For some years past the steady economic development of 
Indo-China has led in certain quarters to a demand for the promulga- 
tion of the Act of 27 March 1907 concerning probiviral councils. A 
very thorough study of the question on three occasions, in 1925, 1927, 
and 1928, in concert with the consular assemblies, the courts of appeal, 
and the principal administrative officers of the States, led to the con- 
clusion, on each occasion, that it was impossible simply to promulgate 
this Act. At the suggestion of a commission set up by the Governor 
of Cochin China, the Central Government promulgated a Decree on 
29 April 1930 establishing conciliation boards in Indo-China, but 
the results obtained by the new system have not fulfilled the purpose 
in view : conciliation is applied only to disputes of minor importance 
and the parties generally refuse to surrender any of their claims when 
larger issues are at stake. The Administration has therefore had to 
contemplate setting up a labour tribunal, placed, as in the system 
of probiviral councils, over the conciliation boards. The General 
Inspectorate of Labour has accordingly drawn up a draft Decree to 
this effect, which is still under consideration. 

As a logical complement to the Decree of 29 April 1930 concerning 
individual disputes, a Decree on conciliation and arbitration in col- 
lective labour disputes was promulgated in Indo-China on 2 April 
1932.1 This Decree makes it compulsory to attempt conciliation 
in collective labour disputes, and establishes a system of arbitration 
which is optional and has as its only means of enforcement the posting 
up of the decision of the arbitration board. 


SUPERVISION OF LABOUR AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


The worldwide economic depression, which led to a slump in the 
prices of colonial produce and especially of rubber, soon reduced and 
finally put a stop to the recruiting of contract labour. In 1929 the 
number of contract labourers leaving for Cochin China, Cambodia, 





1 For an analysis of this Decree, 2f. Industrial and Labour Injormation, Vol. XLII, 
No. 10, 6 June 1932, pp. 345-346. 
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Southern Annam, and the South Pacific was practically the same as 
the number of those returning ; in the first half of 1932 the departures 
were nil and nearly 11,000 workers returned. The large numbers 
of returning workers sometimes led to overcrowding in the premises 
for receiving them both in Saigon and in Haiphong, but, on the whole, 
these operations passed off smoothly and without incident. As the 
return of such large numbers of contract labourers was due, not only 
to the fact that agricultural undertakings had to restrict their activities 
to maintenance work, but also to the high cost of labour engaged under 
contracts concluded when economic conditions were very different, 
the General Inspectorate of Labour has tried to facilitate a reduction 
in labour costs by revising the conditions of engagement of workers. 
In the case of the South Pacific, for which there has been no recruiting 
since 1981, negotiations are now being carried on for altering the 
standard contract and wage rates. In the case of Southern Indo- 
China the minimum wage under new contracts has been reduced 
from 40 cents to 80 cents for men, and for women from 80 cents to 
25 cents, or to 23 cents with a supplementary allowanee of rice for 
their children. The other conditions of the standard contract remain 
in force. This reduction of the wages of workers engaged for Cochin 
China and Cambodia is balanced, as was shown by a special enquiry, 
by a parallel decrease in the cost of living for Natives in those coun- 
tries. As Tonkin has suffered less severely, the rates of pay for 
Native labour have not, been changed, except in the mining industry, 
where a reduction of from 5 to 15 per cent. has been made. 


In agricultural undertakings in Southern Indo-China the annual 
reports since 1980 refer to the progressive improvement in the health 
and the physical and moral conditions of life of the workers — an 
improvement shown by an appreciable fall in the mortality and 
morbidity rates. The chief factors in this improvement are, first, 
that land clearance work, which was the chief cause of fatigue and 
reduced resistance to disease among the workers, has stopped, and 
secondly, that malaria is being systematically stamped out in collab- 
oration with the Pasteur Institute. Among subsidiary causes, the 
report mentions the following: permanent and better equipped 
accommodation has replaced the provisional accommodation ; the 
sick are removed to hospital with less delay than formerly ; boots 
and leggings are distributed; the workers have shorter distances 
to cover to reach their places of employment ; midday meals are 
prepared and distributed by many employers ; a regular supply of 
fresh vegetables has been organised ; unpolished rice is supplied ; 
drinking water is distributed in unlimited quantities ; hot tea is dis- 
tributed in the workplaces, etc. 

The frame of mind of contract workers remains satisfactory. 
The provident scheme for these workers has worked well, except 
in the case of certain firms which were in difficulties. The accumulation 
of savings by means of deferred pay has made it possible for the 
large numbers of contract workers to return home and resume life 
in their own villages without any friction. 
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FREE LABOUR 


The improvement in the frame of mind of free workers as a whole 
continued during the period under review. With the exception 
of 3 cases in which work was abandoned on plantations in Cambodia 
on account of a perfectly justified collective complaint, there were 
from 30 June 1931 to 80 June 1932 only 7 strikes of short duration 
in the whole of Indo-China — 6 in Cochin China and 1 in Annam — 
most of them as a protest against reductions in wages (the correspond- 
ing figures for the two preceding years were 43 and 32). According 
to the report, the chief reason for this improvement in the state of 
mind of the workers is the effective measures taken by the adminis- 
trative authorities and the general safety and police services against 
Communist propaganda; the numerous dismissals of staff, which 
enabled the worst to be got rid of and taught moderation to the 
remainder ; the intervention of the labour inspectors ; and in Tonkin, 
in particular, where industrial and commercial workers are most 
numerous, the registration of these workers by the general applica- 
tion of the Order of 26 August 1899 concerning work books. 

The majority of undertakings in Indo-China are suffering more 
or less severely from the prolonged depression and have been forced 
to reduce overhead expenses and bring their organisation into harmony 
with existing economic conditions. Some industries, in particular 
mining, are completely at a standstill. The consequent dismissals 
of European and Native workers have continued, although at a much 
slower rate ; since the first half of 1982 there has been a tendency 
to maintain the level of staff. According to a census of French, 
foreign, and half-caste unemployed workers carried out on 81 December 
1931, the number without employment in the different countries of 
the Union was 746. A large number of Native workers have been 
dismissed. In Tonkin, where the effects have been most severely 
felt, the number of workers dismissed from the various local under- 
takings, to which must be added the number of workers returning 
from Southern Indo-China and the Pacific, is about 25,000 in round 
numbers. 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Work of the Committees 
for the Protection of Young Workers 
in Czechoslovakia 


Among the problems relating to the protection of the workers, 
special attention has been paid during recent years, and particularly 
since the onset of the depression, to those affecting young workers. 
It soon became evident that very little had been done to provide 
for the special care of young people at the crucial stage through 
which they pass after leaving school and before becoming full-fledged 
adult workers. To-day, indeed, protective legislation is in force 
in most countries, but as a rule it consists exclusively of general 
measures and makes no special provision for young people who are 
on the threshold of their working life. 

In view of these considerations, it was suggested in several quarter: 
in Czechoslovakia that a special inspection service should be set up 
to supervise the conditions of employment of young people. The 
creation of such a service naturally raises certain problems, which 
are intensified by the financial difficulties with which all Governments 
have to contend to-day. Nevertheless, under pressure from organi- 
sations whose membership is mainly composed of young people, the 
Minister of Social Welfare undertook to create a special branch of 
the Labour Inspectorate to meet this demand. 

A special branch was therefore set up in the Central Factory 
Inspection Office under the title of Central Office for the Protection 
of Young Workers, and officials in the various existing services 
were instructed to co-operate with this Central Office in ensuring the 
protection of juvenile labour. The most original feature of the scheme, 
however, lies in the setting up, in conjunction with the organisations 
of the young people themselves, of joint committees to lend active 
assistance to the officials responsible for the new service. * 

Committees of this kind were set up in all districts where inspection 
centres already existed, to the number of 26, and they subsequently 
appointed delegates to form a Central Committee to work in connection 
with the Central Office. All the members of these committees were 
appointed by the Minister, but on the nomination of and after thorough 
consultation with the young people’s organisations. 

The Central Committee consists of 18 members nominated from 
among the various young people’s organisations of all tendencies 
without distinction. Half the Committee acts as an Executive 





1 An account of the organisation and activity of these committees appeared 
in the Soziale Revue (the organ of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare), 
Second year, No. 5, May 1932. 
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Committee. The district committees are constituted in the same 
way, a substitute being appointed for each member in order that 
work shall not be held up by the absence of members. 

When the committees are not engaged on special studies prescribed 
by the Central Committee, they are at liberty to deal with questions 
of special interest to the young people under their immediate super- 
vision, and may submit proposals to the Central Committee with the 
necessary documentary support. 

The form of collaboration thus instituted, which is probably 
unique of its kind, has provided the Inspectorate with eminently 
effective machinery for investigation, since the members of the 
young people’s organisations can themselves report to their represen- 
tatives on the committees any breaches of health or safety legislation, 
or bring up any other matters relating to general o. vocational edu- 
cation. The young workers are naturally more willing to submit 
their complaints through the intermediary of their own comrades 
than by directly approaching the authorities, since in the latter 
case their action usually comes to the notice of the employer, a fact 
which is liable to intimidate them. 

This system of direct collaboration has enabled the authorities 
to overcome the most serious obstacle to the setting up of a special 
inspection service, namely, the expense entailed by the appointment 
of new officials. As a result of the collaboration established between 
the inspection offices and the committees, the Labour Inspectorate has 
obtained the services of nearly 400 voluntary assistants, ready to 
co-operate closely with the organisations to which the initiation of 
the new measures was due and consequently with all the young 
people who will benefit by the protection they afford. 

The first practical result of the new scheme has been to enable 
the administrative officials to instruct the members of the committees 
in the legislation providing for the protection of young workers. 
In other words, the initial function of the committees is to act as a 
kind of training school for the voluntary workers who have offered 
their assistance to the authorities. At the same time this direct 
contact with workers whose life is normally spent in the factory or 
workshop enables the officials themselves to acquire technical know- 
ledge which was not covered by their own special training. Thus a 
process of mutual education takes place which promises to give 
valuable results. 

In several cases this educational action has been reinforced by 
lectures on suitable subjects given on the committees’ invitation 
by various specially qualified persons, usually teachers in higher 
technical schools. These lectures are supplemented by visits to 
technical schools, workshops, and other institutions, enabling the 
workers to study improved methods of work and the most efficient 
equipment for ensuring industrial hygiene and safety. 

In most districts where these new bodies have been set up their 
effects on the working conditions of young workers have been imme- 
diate and gratifying, since the committees have been able to bring 
the more urgent cases immediately to the notice of the authorities, 
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thus ensuring more methodical and effective inspection. Each 
specific case is individually reported, and the inspectors can ascertain 
the results of their intervention at the subsequent meetings of the 
committee by the direct evidence of the persons concerned. Thus 
the establishment of these committees has had twofold consequences. 
There has been an improvement in the working conditions of young 
persons, and certain difficulties in the application of the legislation 
for the protection of children have led to proposals on the part of 
the committees which have substantially contributed to the amend- 
ment of this legislation. 

The committees have not confined their action merely to questions 
of working conditions. They have also dealt with the housing con- 
ditions of young workers, vocational training, and holiday camps. 
They have also discussed various aspects. of vocational guidance, 
including the use of psychotechnical tests, although their actual 
application is of course left to the competent authorities or institu- 
tions. In regard to apprenticeship in particulary the Central Com- 
mittee has made a valuable contribution to the drafting of a new 
Bill on the training of apprentices. 

Another important question for young workers is the length of 
their hours of work and rest periods. Here again the committees 
have given valuable assistance by enabling greater flexibility to be 
introduced in the application of provisions which are normally liable 
to give rise to frequent disputes. The same is true in regard to the 
kinds of work on which children may be employed, a question which 
is important for adult workers but still more so for young people who 
are still in the period of growth and for whom unhealthy or over- 
strenuous work may involve far-reaching consequences. In this 
sphere special efforts have been made to secure the definite prohibi- 
tion of night work. 

Generally speaking, the creation of these committees has brought 
about gratifying results, and the work they have accomplished has 
provided a practical demonstration of the value of active and intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of the representatives of the young 
workers themselves. 

















STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 

ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope and sources of these statistics were given in the Review 
for January 19831, and figures for different industries in the J.L.0O. 
Year-Book for 1982. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are 
in some cases computed oa the Office. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 
_ I. Unemployment. Statistics are now given for thirty-two 
countries. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not generally possible. ‘The figures relate to recorded unem- 
ployment only, and in most cases fall far short of the reality.? Only 
when based on compulsory insurance do they approach completeness. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international compari- 
sons possible. Moreover, the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market, and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Where available, figures of “ partial unemploy- 
ment ” are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus it is not possible to compare them inter- 
nationally. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 

ublications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
Insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. 4 

II. Employment. Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; 
they are intended to show the movements in the number of people 
in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate 
the number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
omg comparisons only. Yearly averages for 1927-1932 have now 

een added. 


1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. See also No. 3, March, p. 409 
(notes on South Africa, Great Britain, Dutch East Indies); No. 6, June, p. 814 
(notes on Chile and Portugal). 

2 See above, pp. 46-61: “‘Some Recent Censuses or Estimates of Unem- 
ployment ’”’. 

8 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Employment . Unemployment | Employment 
. a exchange > se insurance exchange 
a statistics statistics statistics 
Date EH 
: Unemployed 
Percentage Unemployed U a - : 
unemployed registered nemproye in receipt Applicants 
ploy 8 of benefit for work 
. Par- Per Per : Per | registered 
Wholly tially Number ont. Number cent. || Number | cont. 
1927 8.7 3.4 1,353,000? ed 31,032 7.0 172,450 od 200,112 
| 1928 8.6 5.7 1,353,000 * e 45,6€9 10.8 156,185 ° 182,444 
1929 13.2 7.5 1,678,824 * 47,359 11.1 164,509 ° 191,987 
1930 22.2 13,4 3,144,910 sd 84,767 19.3 208,389 - 242,612 
1931 34.3 20.0 4,573,218 117,866 27.4 253,368 | 20.3 300,223 
1932 43.8 22.6 | 5,579,858 30.2 120,454 29.4 | 309,969 | 24.8 377,894 
1932 May 43.3 22:9 5,582,620 29.8 . * 271,481 | 21.7 334,887 
June 43.1 22.4 5,475,778 29.4 124,068 30.0 || 265,040 | 21.2 327,531 
July 43.9 23.0 | 5,392,248 29.0 / 7 266,365 | 21.3 328,956 
Aug. 44.0 23.2 | 5,223,810 28.6 e * 269,179 | 21.5 334,415 
Sept. 43.6 22.7 | 5,102,750 27.7 122,340 29.6 275,840 | 22.1 345,148 
Oct. 42.9 22.6 | 5,109,173 27.6 ss ° 297,791 | 23.8 370,029 
j Nov. 43.2 22.1 | 5,355,428 28.9 - 329,707 | 26.4 409,633 
Dec. 45.1 22.7 | 5,772,984 31.7 115,042 28.1 367,829 | 29.4 449,899 
| 1933 Jan. 46.2 23.7 | 6,013,612 33.1 . . 397,920 | 31.8 478 034 
Feb. 47.4 24.1 6,000,958 33.1 ~ “9 401.321 |32.1 480,063 
March 52.73 22.2% | 5,598,458 30.5 108,624¢| 26.5 379,693 |31.9 455,538 
April 46.3 22.6 5,331,252 29.1f S ad 350,552 | 28.0 423,305 
| May _ _ | 5,038,640 27.5f i ~ || 320,955 | 25.7 391,844 
Base > an ‘ 
figure 2,686,673 18,331,036 f 409,902 1,250,000 os 











1 Incomplete figures. 


? Figures calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 




































































BELGIUM BULGARIA CANADA 
Unemployment insurance statistics : 4 Employment 
Official | Trade union returns | exchange 
Date Unemployed estimates statistics 
Wholly Partially iehien Unemployed Applicants 
Per 7 Pe | OO — for work 
Humber cent. Sembee | cent. || Ployed | ere cent. | registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 | 4 | 8,142 4.9 13,541 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 | ° 8,120 4.5 12,758 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 | ” | 11,488 5.7 14,956 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 | <4 22,873 11.1 33,008 
1931 | 79,186 10.9 121,890 16.9 ° 33,625 16.8 71,385 
1932 | 161,468 19.0 175,259 20.7 22,063 37,754 22.0 75,140 
1932 May 160,700 18,9 191,084 22.5 | 23,512 38,692 22.1 76,269 
June 157,432 18.7 183,894 21.8 17,568 38,372 | 21.9 73,573 
July 169,411 19.6 174,646 20.3 13,795 38,240 21.8 70,124 
Aug. 167,212 19.5 170,081 19.9 12,761 34,949 21.4 66,207 
Sept. 163.048 18.3 168,120 18.9 13,036 35.054 20.4 64,919 
Oct. 157,525 17.5 161,155 17.9 16,482 35,600 22.0 73,352 
Nov. 157,206 17.5 145,547 16.2 22,745 36,783 22.8 85,135 
Dec. 171,028 18.6 155,669 16.9 22,745 39,607 25.5 74,755 
1933 Jan. 207,112 22.1 196,186 20.9 | 27,532 39,525 25.5 81,061 
Feb. 201,305 21.0 185,052 19.3 28,837 37,908 24.3 78,673 
March 195,715 20.1 186,942 19.2 28,067 38, 002 25.1 79,964 
April 180,143 18.2 187,222 18.8 23,288 37,730T 24.5t 80,235 
May — — _ a _ 35,224f 23.8T 77.306 
Base 
figure 993 353 | ° 148,000 Tf a 
u 














The sign * signifies : 





“no figures exist ”’. 


] : The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The signa f signifies : “ provisional figure ”. 
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84 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) ° 
| H \ 
. | DANZIG 2) 
° ! | STATES 
CuiLe | DENMARK | (Free City of) ESTONIA | UNITED STa 
Em- Em-_ | Employ- : 
ployment} Trade union fund | ployment) ps ac ment Sepde Unten sotumme 
exchange |) returns exchange || tati exchange x 
Date statistics || statistics | peaianecie statistics || Percentage unemployed 
| \ 

Appli- || Unemployed Appli- | Sen | Unweighted 
for work | Number | Per tar sweat | on ew dee | Weighted| Wholly | Partial}, 
registered|| cent. | registered) | registered | gorse od 

1927 * || 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 | * | 3,037 | * * . 
1928 ad | 50,226 18.5 51,864 || . 2,629 | . 13 e 
1929 ° | 42,817 15.5 44,581 | 12,905 3,181 | eS 12 2 
1930 * | 39,631 13.7 40,551 || 18,291 || 3,054 | * 21 ° 
1931 29,345 || 53,019 17.9 59,430 24,898 | 3,632 I ° 26 ° 
1932 107,295 || 99,508 31.7 126,039 33,244 | 7,121 || 23.8 32 21 
1932 May 97,595 77,658 24.8 85,175 31,847 || 4,896 22.8 31 22 
June 111,908 | 78,624 24.9 84,287 31,004 } 3,137 | 23.6 32 21 
July 118,988 || 90,593 28.7 111,372 29,195 i 2,022 25.4 34 21 
Aug. 125,307 || 92,451 29.2 116,899 28,989 i 3,256 25.1 33 21 
Sept. 124,937 93,910 29.6 121,633 || 30,469 | 5,957 | 24.8 32 22 
Oct. 128,153 || 101,518 31.8 131,065 | 31,806 | 8,901 | 23.9 31 22 
Nov. 126,984 | 112,506 35.1 146,308 I 35,507 | 10,715 24.2 32 23 
ec. 123,216 || 138.335 | 42.8 | 173.236 | 39,042 | 13,727 || 24.9 34 22 
1933 Jan. 99510 || 141,354 43.5 187,284 i 40,726 | 16.511 | 25.8 35 20 
Feb. 92,175 139,831 42.8 189,805 i 39,843 I 15,437 | 26.0 34 20 
March 82,000F |, 116,762 35.4 166,376 | 38,313 || 14,512 26.6 34 22 
April — || 100,430t| 28.9 | 139,781 | 36205 | 11.680 | 26.1 33 21 
May — =} 84,201¢| 25.4¢ | 100,547 | 33,372 | — | Seer 33t 20t 
| | i| | 
F owe . 331,418 | * | * AS | 700,000 





1 New series. 


2 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
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FINLAND | FRANCE | Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
com | 
— a — —— | Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange | ployment vintiaties exchange 
statistics |commissions ‘ statistics | Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
| > (ineluding casuals) temporary stoppages 
Unem- _— woe be ony ol | 
loyed | in receip ions for > 
siaiieoed employed | of relief work Number = | Number fie 
1927 1,868 os | 33,549 47,289 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 e 4,993 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 ° 905 10,050 | 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 ° 2,432 13,66 | 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 ° 54,587 74,828 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 | 264,845 306,434 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1932 May 13,189 53,387 || 262,184 322,320 2,183,683 17.1 638,157 5.0 
June 12,709 32,444 | 232,371 295 478 2,357,963 16.7 697,639 5.5 
July 13,278 23,189 | 262,642 296 401 2,185,015 17.1 735.929 5.7 
Aug. 16,966 28,645 | 263,068 298,479 2,215,704 17.3 731.104 5.7 
Sept. 18,563 54,867 | 259,237 296,446 2,279,779 17.8 645,286 5.0 
Oct. 19,908 73,379 || 247,090 264,509 2,295,500 17.9 515 405 4.0 
Nov. 21,690 | 81,022 | 255,004 292,552 2,328,920 18.2 50,105 4.0 
Dec. 20,289 | 82,626 I 276,628 306,708 2,314,528 18.1 461,274 3.6 
1933 Jan. 23,178 | 76,862 ! 316,259? 352,001 | 2,422,808 18.9 532,640 4.2 
eb. 20,731 | 69,386 | 330.874 368,929 | 2,394,106 18.7 520,808 4.1 
March} 19,083 64,300 | 319,240 356,455 | 2,310,062 18.0 511,309 4.0 
April 17,732 | 53,386 | 309,576 345,317 | 2,200,397 17.2 536,882 4.2 
May _ 42,402 || 283,068 314,242 || 2,128,614 16.6 497,705 3.9 
| | | 
Base * * * * 1 
F amet | | | | 12,808,000 





* From January 1933, including unemployed in receipt of rclief from the public charitable offices. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


The sign — signifies : 


oy figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
1, Dutcu : i Vag 
| HUNGARY |} Basr Inpres || 1R!SH Free State ITALY JAPAN 
Employ- Employment ccd Tr | . 
” ment nian. Employment Social insurance Official 
exchange peo exchange statistics fund statistics | estimates 
statistics 
" j Date " |} 
: 
5 : er ene work Unemployed Unemployed 
Applica- Applicants ~ - a * ———— 
tions for work — claims 
2 | for work || registered be A mene Total || Wholly | Vartially | Number | 1° 
benefit 
| 1927 13,881 : | * | 21,100 || 278,484 97,054 * * 
1928 14,715 ° ° 22,721 324,422 38,457 ° 
1929 15,173 ° ° | 20,860 300,787 16,154 e ® 
1930 43,592 ° s 22,176 425,437 23,408 368,465 5.2 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 28,721 413,248 5.9 
| 1932 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 || 1,006,442 33,468 489,168 6.9 
| 1932 May 63 345 10,142 16,803 35,874 968,456 35,528 || 483,109 6.9 
June 59,040 10,503 15,876 66,912? 905,097 31,710 481,589 6.8 
| July £6,985 11,162 17,503 77,648 931,291 33,218 510,901 7.2 
Aug. 60,900 12,093 19,634 75,140 945,972 33,666 509,580 7.1 
Sept 65,436 11,947 20,987 78,088 949,408 37,043 505,969 7.0 
Oct 67,154 12,212 22,876 88,533 956,357 32,556 503,958 7.0 
j Nov. 71,831 12,725 23,102 102,747 || 1,038,757 36,349 || 481,213 6.7 
| Dec. 75,288 12,856 22,694 102,619 || 1,129,654 37.644 || 463,403 6.4 
| 1933 Jan. 78,020 12,399 26,543 95,577 || 1,225,470 33,003 444,032 6.1 
eb. 70,039 13,417 25.483 88,747 || 1,229,387 34.506 —_ —_ 
p March 69,207 —_ 22,916 82,503 || 1,081,536 29,129 — —_ 
| April 65,793 _ 19,016 | 70,039 || 1,025,754 51,871 = a 
May _ _ 17,229 65,296 || 1,000,128 45,183 — —_— 
- Base figure | " | e | e e | 7,245,302 





1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 


the month, 


2? Modified series. 

























































| Base figure 


| I I | 
LATVIA Norway New ZEALAND | PALESTINE | RUMANIA 
a \ | | 
Employ- Emp!oy- I I | Employ- 
ment | Trade union fund ment | ee nagar , | Official | ment 
Date exchange returns exchange || ¢*change statistics | cctimates | exchange 
statistics statistics || statistics 
Applica- | Unemployed | m = l} 
ae \ ploye Applicants | Employed | | Unem- 
(cm [| Per] WaT: | “or work, | om public |_,Number | ployed 
registered || Number | cent. sited registered® | relic! eee registered 
| 1927 3,131 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 | , : ] . * 
| 1928 4,700 6,502 19.2 21,759 | ad I ° 10,373 
| 1929 5,617 5,902 15.4 19,089 | 2,895 | 3,104 7,288 
1930 4,851 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,037 e i 4,833 25,338 
1931 8,709 vd 22.3 27,479 41,430? ° | 24,083 35,851 
| 1932 14,582 14,790 30.8 33,831 51,549 40,173 I 18,239 38,890 
| 1932 May 7,599 | 13,465 | 28.3 31,504 | 53,543 38,946 | 15,400 | 39,654 
June | 7,056 | 12,603 26.2 27,752 || 54,342 37,474 i} 19,200 || 33,679 
July 7,181 || 12,563 | 25. 25,750 | 55,203 43.631 | 20,700 || 32,809 
Aug. | 9,650 | 13,084 26.9 27,033 | 56,332 49,242 | 19,400 | 29,654 
Sept. 8,762 | 14,358 29.3 30,963 | 55,855 49,447 20,350 | 21,862 
Oct, 13,806 15,512 31.6 34,810 | 54,549 48,343 | 15,120 | 28,172 
Nov. 17,601 | 16,717 34.2 38,807 | 52,477 47,129 | 11,700 | 30,651 
Dec. | 17,814 || 20,735 | 42.4 41,571 || 52,523 47,374 || 16,200 | 38,471 
| 1933 Jan. 14,777 19,249 39.3 40,642 | 51,698 44,860 17,600 | 44,797 
Feb. 13,886 19,673 | 40.0 42,460 | 49,971 44,693 || 19,100 45,371 
March 13,087 18,992 38.5 42.437 | 51.035 45,393 | 18,000 | _ 
April | 10,377 || — aan 39,846 52,096 46,784 17,100 | — 
May | 5,931 || — om 30,398 |  — rae Renee a 
| * | 49,372 * | * * | . * 
! ti ' 









? The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
* Modified series. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”. 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ” 
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86 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
NETHERLANDS PoLaNnD PORTUGAL SWEDEN 
Unemployment Employment Employment Employment ‘Seeds ddten Supiytent 
insurance exchange |i echange statistics! [enaag® returns = 
Date statistics * statistics - statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Appli 
pplicants 
- Unemployed ane poy > for work 
er registered er iste: 
Number | cent. Number | cont. Number | cent. registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 ba 165,340 7.4 ° 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 * “125,552? 5.0? .. 29,716 10.6 24,389 
1929 27,775 7.5 a 129,450 4.9 * 32,6217 | 10.73 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 ° 226,659 8.9 ° 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 87,659 18.2 ’ 299,502 12.7 ” 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 162,638 30.1 271,092 || 255,582 11.9. 33,352 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1932 May 133,510 26.4 240,774 || 306,801 14.4 42,013 75,650 19.4 70,902 
June 140,226 27.2 243,170 || 264,147 11.2 42,666 77,137 19.7 63,974 
July 153,561 29.6 254,462 || 218,059 10.3 27,763 75,622 19.7 64,772 
Aug. 159,035 30.6 262,839 || 190,548 9.0 28,718 80,975 20.4 74,496 
Sept. 154,580 29.8 274,413 || 150,446 7.1 28,895 84,432 21.0 83,563 
Oct. 150,997 29.1 282,917 || 150,894 7.1 30,251 92,868 22.4 94,767 
Nov. 159,799 | 30.5 | 310,376 || 177,459 8.4 18,203 97,666 | 24.5 109,847 
Dec. 222,811 37.3 350,770 || 220,245 10.4 21,001 129,002 31.5 110,004 
1932 Jan. 254,271 41.8 398,641 || 266,601 12.5 26,133 120,156 29.1 135,142 
Feb. 232,840 38.1 385,542 || 280,044 13.2 27,957 118,251 27.8 138,131 
March 184,776 30.0 342,152 || 279,779 13.2 29,240 121, 456 29.0 149,045 
April 181,129f | 29.8T 312,752 258,599 12.1f 28,785 110, 055 26.1T 136,580 
May 150,530t | 28.7t —_ — = — a 116,843 
Base figure 607,980 a 2,125,000 f . 427,532 ¥ 
1 Monthly averages- based on weekly figures. 
2 Up to 1927, last week of the month ; afterwards, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
Saar SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
TERRITORY 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade . Employment |} Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in li ' 
Unemployed || unemployed | Applications|| receipt of benefit Applicants Unemployed 
registered ao for work Per L me 4 registered 
Wholly tially Number cent. 
1927 sd 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,626 1.6 52,829 e 
1928 ° 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,342 1.4 38,636 6,781 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,465 
1930 9,286 34° | 7.2") 12,881 52,047 4.6 | 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 10, 018 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14, 761 
1932 May 42,881 7.6 | 11.5 41,798 171,895 | 12.6 | 487,228 13,568 
June 40,188 3.8 11.3 41,441 168,452 12.3 466,948 11,418 
July 39,063 7.5 11.4 45,448 167,529 12.2 453,294 9,940 
Aug. 38,858 7.6 11.1 47,064 172,118 12.5 460,952 11,940 
Sept. 40,320 7.9 10.8 49,532 170,772 | 12.3 486,935 10,985 
Oct. 40,728 8.7 10.6 58,127 1 73, 706 12.4 533,616 10,474 
Nov. 41,962 10.3 11.3 68,286 190,779 13.5 608,809 11,670 
Dec. 44,311 13.6 11.9 81,887 239,959 16.9 746,311 14,248 
1933 Jan. 45,700 17.0 11.4 101,111 300,210 20.5 872,775 23,574 
Feb. 45,101 16.5 11.6 96,273 305,036 20.7 920,182 25,346 
March 42,258 12.1 10.7 71,809 295,297 20.2 877,955 22,609 
April 40,082 9.8 9.6 60,894 264.530 17.9 795,919 19,671 
May 37,341 — _ 57,163 —_— _ 726,629 15,115 
Base figure . 506,200 © 1,474,209 ad e 
































* Up to 1930, quarterly averages ; afterwards, monthly averages. 
“no figures: exist ” 


The sign * signifies : g 


The sign f signifies : $ 


The si 


—_ y : “ figures not yet received”, 


“ provisional figure ” 
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“FABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Soutrm AFRICA GERMANY Canapa * || Estonia * FINLAND 
Sickness Trade A 
, : : Employers’|| Employers’|| Employers’ 
Employers’ returns insurance | union 
statistics | returns returns returns returns 
Date Members 
Number employed of sickness| Percent-| Number || Number || Number 
in July 1925 = 100 funds age of || employed || employed || °™ployed 
full-time A in same 
employed englage in on 1 Jan. month of 
Europeans Total! = Le ment || $926=100 || 1927=100 |) 1006-100 
1927 109.2 107.5 ° 90.4 105.0 106.8 ” 
1928 112.6 110.1 108.8 90.4 112.3 112.7 ° 
1929 115.9 112.1 107.4 85.2 119.2 114.8 ° 
1930 112.9 110.0 101.4 T4A.5 112.6 110.0 ad 
1931 108.4 105.2 91.9 61.2 101.7 101.1 “ 
1932 101.5 97.8 67.1 50.4 86.4 94.9 ° 
1932 May 101.2 97.3 65.0 50.8 89.1 102.7 * 
June 100.3 96.8 65.8 51.1 88.7 102.5 e 
July 99.6 96.3 66.3 50.2 86.3 96.2 84 
Aug. 99.6 96.2 66.9 50.0 86.0 93.7 ° 
Sept 99.9 96.1 67.9 50.7 86.7 92.8 vs 
Oct. 100.1 95.7 68.8 51.8 84.7 92.6 75 
Nov. 100.4 96.2 68.1 51.7 83.2 91.5 = 
Dec. 100.0 96.7 64.7 49.6 78.5 89.2 e 
1933 Jan. 99.5 96.9 62.5 48.2 77.0 90.0 86 
Feb. 101.1 98.6 63.1 46.9 76.9 92.7 . 
March 102.2 99.0 67.0 oo 76.0 95.0 ° 
April _ _ 70.0 48.6 77.6 97.0 83 
May _ _— — = rem = * 
Number P 
employed ? . 12,697,620 1,305,002 714,891 30,629 * 


























* Including “‘ Natives ”’. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 












































Unitep States * FRANCE * Great Britain JAPAN 
Employers’ returns Returns of labour Unem fi 
ployment Employers 
Oar inspectors insurance statistics returns 
Date : 
Number employed in 1924 
Number Factory RB... 48 perme = 100 Number 
ay oy — same month) employed Persons directly involved employ ed 
1925 =100 | 1925 =100 || f Previous| on short - $s 1926 = 100 
year = 100 time " 
Included | Excluded 
1927 98.8 102.0 ad oa 104.8 105.2 94.8 
1928 97.2 101.8 vd 104.8 105.2 90.4 
1929 101.1 107.7 ° 5 107.0 107.3 91.1 
1930 87.8 87.4 ° ° 102.6 102.9 82.0 
1931 74.4 66.0 ° 35.4 98.7 98.9 T44 
1932 62.4 45.3 ° 49.1 98.1 98.2 74.7 
1932 May 62.1 46.2 86.7 51.1 98.5 98.8 74.6 
June 60.0 42.6 88.4 50.5 98.4 98.7 74.5 
July 58.3 39.6 87.3 49.3 97.8 97.9 74.5 
Aug. 58.8 40.1 87.7 ~ 48.8 97.7 97.5 74.7 
Sept. 60.3 . 42.1 86.9 46.6 98.1 97.0 75.5 
Oct. ° 61.1 43.5 90.3 43.1 98.3 98.6 75.8 
Nov. 61.2 41.8 92.2 38.5 98.1 98.4 76.4 
Dec. 60.6 40.9 94.2 40.7 98.9 99.3 77.0 
1933 Jan. 59.4 39.2 95.8 41.5 97.2 97.5 T1714 
Feb. 59.4 40.0 96.8 40.0 97.7 98.0 78.5 
March 56.6 36.9 98.2 39.8 98.8 99.1 _ 
April 57.7 38.6 97.7 39.5 99.8 100.1 _ 
May _ _ — — 101.0 101.4 _— 
es =A * * 2,374,914 12,640,000 t | 715,940 























1 The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
following month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 
The sigan f signifies : “ provisional 


The sign — signifi 
figure 


* The figures relate to the ist of the 


ies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
ITALY Latvia || PoLanp SWEDEN Switzer- CzEcHo- 
LAND SLOVAKIA® 
P Sickness P > Social 
oy ingusanee ny ae oy ed feeusenee 
statistics » neers a statistics 
Date Average Avera 
Percen- Average ge 
= —, tage of — Number number Number — = 
i Sept. ee enemies employed employed employed enemhen 
ember |“™P eens employed 1997 — 100 6-1 in 1925 employed 
1926 =100] © Short! ‘in’ 1930 - 1926-1930 = 100 in 1928 
time = 100 = 100 = 100 
1927 * wie * 100.0 * 103 * 
1928 . } 5 111.4 ad 110 100.0 
1929 95.4 8.9 ° 111.7 * 113 100.7 
1930 88.7 20.8 ” 97.0 ° 109 98.3 
1931 77.5 24.2 | * 82.5 . 100 92.9 
1932 67.3 28.4 79 70.7 a 86 83.2 
1932 May 65.4 29.5 | 78 70.6 * ° 89.8 
June 64.4 29.8 | 79 70.8 86.6 * 86.0 91.1 
July 64.9 30.8 | 79 70.5 ad ° 89.6 
Aug. 63.6 29.8 79 71.6 ® ° 88.2 
Sept. 67.3 27.2 79 72.0 91.2 84.7 86.3 
Oct. 67.8 25.4 80 77.7 ° - 85.7 
Nov. 67.5 23.5 81 72.2 e ° 82.4 
Dec. 66.8 26.6 78 63.3 88.4 82.4 75.0 
1933 Jan. 65.0 24.9 78 63.3 ° 4 66.8 
Feb. 66.1 24.4 79 64.2 ° “3 a 
March 67.9 23.0 80 66.5 86.0 81.9 69.1 
April 68.7 21.5 80 67.5 ° ° 75.1 
May _ a —_ — ’ . — 
Number employed 679,605 144,154 | 512,333 198,635 | 187,814 | 2,049,786 








2 Base: 1930 = 100. * Average for the month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ’’. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Index numbers of the cost of living (table 1) and food (table IT) 
are given below. Notes on the sources and methods of compilation 
of these index numbers, and index numbers of rent and of the cost of 
heating and lighting and of clothing, were published here in April 
1922.1 Further details and additions to these notes are given below 
for Bulgaria, Greece, India, Italy, Lithuania, Norway, and Palestine.” 


Bulgaria. A: Bulletin mensuel de statistique. B: Communication to the Inter- 
national Labour Office. C : Central Statistical Office. 

Cost of living (monthly). The index now covers five groups (food, heating and 
lighting, clothing, rent, miscellaneous). As before, the monthly figures relate to 
12 towns. The annual figures now relate to 67 towns and localities. The data have. 
been revised. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 539-557. 

2 Each note is preceded by the following particulars: A: the name of the 
publication in which the current indexes are published ; B : the exact source of the 
information given in the note ; C : the name of the statistical office or other organisa- 
tion which calculates the indexes. 
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Greece. A: Bulletin statistique des prix moyens des principaux articles alimentaires. 
B: Communication to the International Labour Office. C: Central Office 
of Statistics. 

Rent. The index, which has not changed since it was first computed, represents 
the average ratio of the rent paid by working-class families living in 28 towns at 
the time of the family budget enquiry carried out in 1930 to the rent during the 
year 1914 for the same dwellings, according to the leases then in force. Some of 
the rents thus included are subject to the rent restriction legislation. 


India (Bombay). A: Labour Gazette. B: Communication to the International 
Labour Office. C: Labour Office. 


Rent (at irregular intervals). The results of enquiries into one-room tenements 
conducted by the Labour Office in collaboration with the Municipality during 
1928-1930 are used to ascertain the average increase of rents over 1914-1915, 
account being taken of the relative importance of old and new buildings. A change 
in the method is expected to take place in the near future. 


Italy (Milan). A: Bollettino dei Prezzi. B: Norme per la formazione dei numeri 
indici del costo della vita. C : Milan Municipal Office of Statistics. 

Rent (quarterly). The yearly rent paid by cbout 150 families living mostly 
in 3- or 4-roomed flats in working-class buildings is used to calculate the average 
yearly rent per room. This figure is then used to calculate the weekly rent of a 
4-roomed dwelling, and the movements of this sum represent the index. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 3 commodities chosen according 
to local circumstances, and ascertained for gas and electricity from the official 
tariffs and for other articles from retailers, are used to calculate the weekly con- 
sumption of a standard family. The ratio of the expenditure thus calculated to the 
corresponding figure at the base period gives the index. 

Clothing (monthly). The cost of certain quantities of dress materials and boots 
and shoes, representing the yearly consumption of the standard family, is obtained 
on the basis of prices as supplied by retailers by means of samples. The index is 
obtained by calculating the weekly expenditure and taking its ratio to the expendi- 
ture calculated for the base period. 


Lithuania. A: Statistikos Biuletenis. B: Communication to the International 
Labour Office. C : Central Statistical Office. 


Cost of living (monthly). The averages of the retail prices of 24 articles collected 
by special correspondents in 104 localities are used to calculate the cost of the theoret- 
ical consumption of a family of 5 persons. The number of articles in the various 
groups is as follows : food, 15 ; clothing, 4; heating and lighting, 3 ; miscellaneous, 
2. Figures for rent are collected by the municipal authorities ; they refer to a dwell- 
ing consisting of one room and a kitchen. The ratio of the sum thus obtained to 
the expenditure calculated for 1913 gives the index. 


Norway. A: Statistiske Meddelelser. B: Communication to the International 

Labour Office. C: Central Office of Statistics. 

Rent (yearly). The simple arithmetic average of typical rents supplied by the 
statistical offices of 4 large towns and the mayors’ offices in other localities is used 
as a basis for calculating the index. 

Clothing (quarterly). The relative prices (base : July 1914) of 31 articles are 
multiplied by the corresponding expenditures as ascertained for the base period. 
The ratio of the total expenditure thus calculated to the expenditure at the base 
period gives the index. 


Palestine. A: Palestine Commercial Bulletin. B: Idem, Vol. Il (1922), Nos. 23 
and 24. C: Department of Customs, Excise, and Trade. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 20 important articles (including kerosene, 
charcoal, tobacco, and soap) are collected in the three principal towns. The index 
is computed by weighting the average price of each article according to the median 
quantity consumed by an average Arab Government clerk’s family of 5.1 persons 
in January 1922, which is taken as the base period. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
South Africa} Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Bul- | Can- P : Den- 

Country (Union) | many j tralia’; tria | gium| garia | ada Chile China mark Danzig | Eat 

Towns and | s Sant- | Pei- | Shan- | ‘ 
emeane) 9 | 72 | 30 | tim | 59 | 67" | 60 | 5385 | Sing | ghai | 200 | Bamig | Cairo 
Base(=100)| 1914 |1913-14| 1923-27 | mi. 14| 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | m. 198| 1927 | 1926 | vu. 1914 | 1913-1914 | t913-1914 
1927 131 148 | 100 | 106 | 203 | 2814 98 * 100 | 107 | 177 | 140 | 153 
1928 131 152 | 100 | 108 | 208 | 2875 99 | 108 | 102 | 103 | 174 | 141 | 152 
1929 131 | 154 | 103 | 111 | 220 | 2941 | 100 | 108 | 107 | 108 | 172 | 142-| 151 
1930 128 | 147 97 | 111 | 228 | 2690 99 | 108 | 110 | 122 | 163 | 135 | 148 
1931 123 | 136 87 | 106 | 204 | 2329 90 | 104 96 | 126 | 155 |.124 | 138 
1932 118 | 121 83 | 108 | 184 | 2137 g2 | 113 91 | 119 | 155 | 113 | 132 
1932: Oct. | 116 | 119 * 108 | 187 | 2135 so | 130 | 90 | 114 * 111° | 130 
Nov.| 116 | 119 | 81 | 107 | 190 | 2134 80 | 132 | 87 | 109 * 111 | 131 

Dec. | 115 | 118 " 107 | 188 | 2127 80 | 133 84 | 108 | 155 | 109 | 130 
1933: Jan. | 112 117 *.| 106 | 186 | 2124 80 | 135 86 | 111 . 108 | 129 
Feb. | 113 117 | — | 105 | 187 | 2128 79 | 133 85 | 113 * 110 | 130 

Wareh | 113 117 * 104 | 183 | 2126 79 | 134 85 | 111 | 157 | 110 | 128 
April} 114 | 117 * | 104 | 181 | 2107 79 | 136 | 85 | 106 * 110 | 127 

May | — 118 — | 106] — —_ 723 | — 80 | 107 . 109 | 126 

s Great Irish P 

Es- | United | Fin- ‘ Hun- ° Lat- | Lithe- | Lome- 

Country tonia | States | land France it Greece gary India — Italy |Japan| ‘yi, asia | burg! 
ee) | 51 | 21 | Paris | 509 | 44 ke oy 105 50 | 13 | Riga 104 | 9 
Base(=100)| 1913 | 1913 | H-, 1914) Mu. 1914] W194 | 1914 | 1913 | wm. 1014] Wu, 1914 | Vi. 1827 | Wu. 1914] 1930 | 1913 | 1914 
1927 105 | 173 | 1207 | 514 | 167 | 1790 | 111 | 154 | 175 | 94 | * * | 144 | 781 
1928 112 | 171 | 1233 | 519 | 166 | 1868 | 117 | 147 | 174 | 92 |] * * | 137 | 815 
1929 117 | 171 | 1225 | 556 | 164 | 1923 | 117 | 149 | 176 | 94 | * * | 134 | 876 
1930 104 | 164 | 1129 | 582 | 157 | 1682 | 106 | 137 | 171 | 90 | * | 100 | 115 | 881 
1931 100 | 148 | 1039 | 569 | 147 |f671*| 101 | 110 | 161 | 81 | 160) 91 | 105 | 783 
1932 94 | 134 | 1025 | 526 | 143 | 1775 | 98 | 109 | 157 | 78 | 164 | 79 | 88 | 686 
1932: Oct. | 91 | * | 1015] * 143 | 1856 | 98 | 109 . 77 | 162 | 84 |- 81 | 699 
Nov.| 90 | * | 1031 | 516 | 143 | 1864| 96 | 110] 155 | 77 | 164 | 79] 81 | 694 

Dec. | 89 | 132 | 1021 | * 142 | 1878 | 95 | 110 * 77 | 168 | 75 | 80 | 692 
1933: Jan. | 88 | * | 1011 | * 141 | 1914] 95 | 109 . 76 | 171 | 70| 78 | 699 
Feb. | 87 | * | 1004 | 523] 139 | 1908 | 94 | 106] 151 | 76 | 169 | 71 | 78 | 695 

March | 88 | * | 996] * 137.:| 1897 | 93 | 106 * 75 | 168 | 73 | 76 | 680 
April} 86 | * | 994] * 136 | 1883 | 93 | 101 * 75 | 168 | 74| 76 | 678 

May | 86/ * | 993] — | 136 | 1887] 92 | 100 | 148 | — | 167 | 74| 75 | 671 
Nor- New Wether- Po- Ru- Swe- | Switzer- | Czecho- Yugo- 

Country way | Zealand | lands | P°T™* | tand | mania Se den | land |e Turkey! slavia 

erri- 

Towns and Amster- : War- tory Pra- | Istan- | Croatia and 
localities 31 | ad | dam Lima | saw | 20 49 | 33 gue bul Slavonia 
Base Vil. | 1926- | X 192- Vil. | Vil. | VI. | Viil.| I-VI. | VII. 
(= 100) | 1914 | 1930 | 1924 1913 | 1927 | 1913 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914:| 1914 | 1914.| 1914 

1927 186 100 95 194 100 3811 | 594 | 171 | 160 | 747 * ° 
1928 173° | 101 96 181 101 4128 | 600 | 172 | 161 | 748 * 1769* 
1929 166 100 95 177 102 | 4244 | 620 | 170 | 161 | 744 | 1381.| 1819 
1930 161 98 91 169 95 4206 | 612 | 165 | 158 |~746*| 1272 | 1654 
1931 153 91 86 158 86 3004" | 582 | 159 | 150 | 713 | 1203 | 1531 
1932 149 84 80 151 79 2512 | 536 | 156*| 138 | 700 | 1172 | 1374 
1932: Oct. | 149 82 * 152 75 2392 | 526 . 136 | 703 | 1151 | 1366 
Nov. | 149 81 * 151 75 2415 | 529 . 135 | 710 | 1159] 1379 

Dec. | 148 80 79 150 73 2439 | 529 | 154 | 134 | 710 | 1142,| 1293 
1933: Jan. | 147 80 * 147 73 2431 | 522 * 133 | 708 | 1094 | 1283 
Feb. | 147 80 . 145 73 2435 | 522 * 133 | 705 | 1089-| 1265 
March | 147 79 78 145 73 | 2390 | 518 | 153 | 132 | 690 | 106% | 1256 

April| 147 _ . 145 73 | 2379 | 516 * 131 | 687 | 1045 | 1247 

May | 147 — * 147 73 a 511 . 130 | 696 | 1046 | 1237 








+ Quarterly averages. 
to 12 towns only. 
5’ The index does not include rent. 


* Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. 


® New series. 


* Average for the months of October, 


* The index does not include heating. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 


The monthly indexes relate 
November, and December. 
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TABLE II, FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 

South| Ger- | Aus-/ Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- : : Den- | Dan- : 
qypt Country Africa | many |tralia | tria | gium/| garia | ada Chile China mark | zig Egypt Spain * 
RS d . l Ty : 
“mm ror | & | 2 | 30 | Viena | 59 | 67! 60 | Santiago Poiping, Shanghai 100 | Danzig | Cairo | wadrid 
194 Base(=100)| 1914 | 1913-14 | 1903-27 | mi. 194| 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | wi. 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | wu. ied! iorg-14 | igta-14 | 1914 
53 1927 118 152 100 | 120 | 208 | 2751 93 al 100 | 107 152 138 149-| 189 
52 1928 117 152 99 | 119 | 207 | 2883 99 117 102 92 150 138 | 144 176 
51 1929 115 155 105 | 122 | 218 | 2992 | 101 119 108 98 148 139 141°; 181 
48 1930 110 143 95 | 118 | 209 | 2439 99 119 112 | 119 134 124 133 187 
38 1931 105 128 83 | 108 | 176 | 1913 77 105 93 | 108 120 109 120° | 196 
32 1932 96 112 80.| 110 ' 150 | 1765 64 115 85 | 101 116 96 112 187 
30 1932: Oct. 93 110 79 | 110 | 155 | 1767 64 140 82 95 ? 94 110 1384 
31 ov. 93 110 76 | 109 | 159 | 1766 64 142 78 88 4 93 110 186 
30 Dec. 93 109 76 | 109 | 157 | 1748 64 143 75 85 115 90 108 179 
29 1933 : Jan. 93 107 75 106.,| 154 | 1742 63 144 77 87 ne 88 107 177 
30 Feb. 94 107 74 103 | 156 | 1753 61 137 77 95 “g 92 107 181 
8 March 95 106 73 103 150 | 1748 60 140 75 92 117 92 104 —_ 
7 April 97 106 73 103 148 | 1712 61 141 77 85 ed 92 104 —_ 
6 May _— 110 75 103 eh ax, 62 —_— 72 86 S 90 —_ — 
ny Es- |United) Fin- \Prancel brite rm Hun- : Dutch irish | | Lat- | Nor- 
ry Country tonia |States| land| * and I. gary® India indies * Free Italy | Japan| via | way 
men | ireland State | | 
3] Towns and | Tal- es -_ | Buda-| Bom- |Java and : 
A vee | a | 51 | 21 | Paris 509 | 4h <b — | 105 | 50 | 13 | Riga | 31 
14 (Base (=100)| 1913 | 1913 | 1-m-1914| wu. 1914/ vu. 194 1914 | 1913 | ww. 1914] 1913 | WH. 194 | WL. 1827 | WH. 1914 | 1930 | WH. 1914 
4 1927 112 155 | 1115 | 557 159 | 1843 | 125 151 158 170 94 ° _173 
6 1928 120 154 1150 | 550 157 | 1929 128 144 148 169 94 * ch 168¢ 
1 1929 126 157 1124 611 154 | 1987) 124 146 157 169 96 . ~ 158 
3 1930 103 147 971 | 614 | 143 ; 1719 | 105 134 | 152 160 90 “as 100 152 
6 1931 90 121 869 | 611 i130 | 1576¢ 96 102 | 102 147 78 130° 89 139 
. 1932 80 102 897 | 536 125 | 1697 91 102 76 141 74 138 75 134 
4 1932 : Oct. 77 100 895 | 501 125 | 1797 92 102 69 e 73 133 82 133 
2 Nov. 76 99 920 | 510 | 125 | 1802 88 103 69 135 74 135 74 134 
re Dec. | 75 | 99 | 910/ 505.) 123 | is22 87 | 103 | 68.) * 73 | 7143 | 68 | 132 
5 /1933: Jan. 75 95 894 | 504 122 | 1874 | 87 101 65 e 73 147 61 130 
} Feb. 74 91 884 | 506 119 | 1863 | 86 98 65 130 71 143 64 130 
8 March 75 91 870 | 495 115 | 1845 86 98 66 = 70 142 66 130 
1 April 73 90 868 | 487 114 | 1825 86 93 68 nd 70 142 69 130 
=a May 74 _ 868 | 479 114 | 1837 | 85 91 _ 126 — 142 79 130 

| 
o- | New |Pales-| Nether- Po- | Por- | Ru- Swe- | Switze-| Czecho- Tur-'| Yugo- 
ia | Country | peajed |tine*| tants | P°T™ | land tugal* | mania ee den? | {and slovakia key | slavia 
#. erri- 
and | Towns and | Amster- | ; - War-| Whole tory Pra- Istan- | Croatia and 
a | localities | 4 i | Lima| saw country 20 49 33 i ion bul Slavonia 
Hi ; 
. | Base 1926- Xt VII. | VIL. | VI. vii Vil. | I-VI. VII. 
¥ |_(= 100) | ‘1930 Pa | 1913 | 1927| 45 1914 | 1913 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914} 1914 | 1914 
1927 98 77 93 177 | 100 3851 | 617 152 | 158 | 850 | 922 e a 

* 1928 100 74 95 161 98 ° 3989 | 628 154 157 842 916 ° 1423 * 
) 1929 101 69 92 159 95 2361 | 4067 | 655 150 | 156 | 813 | 901 | 1555 1446 
' | 1930 97 | 61 | 86 | 157 | 82 | 2243 | 4046 | 629 | 140 | 152 |"782"|"S60"| 1292 | 1318 
{ 1931 84 55 77 148 72 1990 | 27964 588 _129 | 141 712 | 781 | 111444 1202 
’ | 1932 78 57 68 143 64 1949 | 2323 | 535 1254 | 126 | 677 730 | 1030 1076 
, 1932 : Oct. 77 57 ° 140 59 1971 | 2229 520 124 | 123 | 684 | 724 978 1065 
) | Nov. 75 60 ° 142 59 2080 | 2263 | 524 124 | 122 | 699 | 738 | 1000 1088 
} Dec. 71 56 68 137 57 2000 | 2290 | 525 123 | 120 | 699 | 740 958 1002 
}1933 : Jan. 71 58 ? 136 56 1962 | 2278 | 517 120 118 686 732 955 984 
' : Feb. 73 54 ve 131 57 1931 | 2285 | 517 120 117 | 679 726 955 959 
: | March 71 55 66 135 59 1931 | 2232; 509 119 116 649 709 881 964 
April — —_ . 134 59 1914 | 2219 | 506 119 116 644 708 854 979 
fe | May _ — =i 134 59 1916 —_— 499 120 | 116 | 662 | 717 852 979 
ate * Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns only. * Includ- 


er. ing heating and lighting. 
ember, and December. 
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* Including lighting. 


“no figures exist ”’. 
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* New series. 


The sign — signifies : 
“ provisional figure ” 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Industrial Disputes 


The following table gives statistics of industrial disputes during 
recent years in the 33 countries for which information is available. 
They are in continuation of tables previously published in this Review 
on the same subject.! Figures are given as to the number of disputes 
(strikes and lockouts), the number of persons involved in these disputes, 
and the number of working days lost. 

Methods of computation, definitions, and other particulars bearing 
upon the value of the statistics differ greatly from country to country. ” 
Especially as regards the number of disputes and the number of workers 
involved, the differences in methods of compilation in the various 
countries are so considerable that international comparisons are rarely 
possible ; the number of working days lost is generally a rough approxi- 
mation, and various methods are employed in calculating this number. 
The figures, however, give the possibility of comparing the fluctuations 
from time to time in the extent and importance of industrial disputes 
within the different countries. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given below. The countries are arranged in French alphabetical 
order. 


SouRCES AND NOTES 


Union of South Africa : Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa (Office of 
Census and Statistics). 
The statistics, which are compiled by the Department of Labour, refer to strikes 
beginning during the year. They give the number of persons directly involved, 
Europeans and non-Europeans. 


Germany : Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich (Statistisches Reichsa:::' ) ; 

Reicharbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 

The statistics, which relate to economic strikes and lockouts, are compiled by 
the Federal Statistical Office on the basis of employers’ reports supplied to the 
employment exchanges. The disputes given in the statistics are up to 1927 those 
ending, and since 1928 those in progress, during the year. The number of workers 
involved is the maximum number directly and indirectly out of work owing to the 
disputes. The number of working days lost is calculated on the same basis. 


Argentina : Crénica mensual del Trabajo (National Department of Labour) ; Eco- 
nomic Conditions in the Argentine Republic (Department of Overseas Trade, 
London). 

The statistics refer to strikes beginning during the year in Buenos Aires ; they 
are compiled by means of forms addressed to the establishments involved. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1930, and Vol. XXIII, 
No. 3, March 1931. 

2 For a general exposition of methods of statistics of industrial disputes, cf. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Methods of Compiling Statistics of Industrial 
Disputes (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 10 ; 1926) and The Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 12 ; 1926). 
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Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics ; Official Year Book of 
Australia ; Labour Report ; Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 

The statistics, which relate to strikes and lockouts in progress during the year, 
are compiled on the basis of information received from the parties concerned. 
Disputes involving fewer than 10 persons or causing a loss of less than 10 working 
days are excluded. The numbers of workers involved and of working days lost 
relate to workers both directly and indirectly involved. 


Austria : Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich ; Statistische Nach- 
richten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 

The statistics, which relate to strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, 
are compiled on the basis of forms filled in by the civil authorities and the mining 
authorities. Disputes lasting for one day only are excluded ; the number of workers 
is the maximum number directly involved. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail (Ministére de I’ Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale) ; Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo belge (Ministére de 
l’'Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne). 

The statistics refer up to 1928 to strikes and lockouts ending during the year, 
and since 1929 to disputes in progress during the year. They are compiled by means 
of two forms, one filled up when a dispute begins, and the other when it ends, by 
the directors of the establishments and the workers’ organisations concerned. 
Political strikes, May-day strikes, and disputes lasting not more than one day are 
excluded. The number of workers is the maximum number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 


Bulgaria : Statistique des gréves et des lockouts dans le Royaume de Bulgarie ; Annuaire 
statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie (Central Statistical Office). 
The statistics, which relate to strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, 
are compiled by the Central Statistical Office on the basis of data collected by the 


Labour Section of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labour, by means 
of forms sent to the establishments and the committees of workers concerned at the 
beginning and end of each dispute. If no committees exist, the labour inspectors 
carry out a direct enquiry. The number of workers is the maximum number directly 
and indirectly involved ; the number of days lost refers to days actually lost by the 
workers directly involved. 


Canada : The Labour Gazette (Department of Labour); Canada Year Book (Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics). 


The statistics relate to industrial disputes (no distinction being made between 
strikes and lockouts) in progress during the year, involving manual workers and 
salaried employees ; they are compiled by the Department of Labour and are based 
on the reports of the Conciliation Boards. Disputes of less than one day’s duration 
and disputes involving less than 6 persons are not included unless a time loss of 
10 days or more is caused. The numbers of workers and of working days lost are 
calculated on the basis of the workers directly involved. 


China (Greater Shanghai): Strikes and Lockouts, Greater Shanghai (Bureau of 

Social Affairs of the City Government of Greater Shanghai). 

Statistics as to strikes and lockouts of any importance in progress during the 
year in the thirty districts of Greater Shanghai are compiled by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs on the basis of direct enquiries from the parties involved and from 
figures submitted in petitions for conciliation. The number of working days lost 
gives an estimate of days lost by workers directly involved. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger ; Strejker og Lockouter i Danmark (Department 
of Statistics). 

The statistics, which relate to strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, 
are compiled by means of forms sent to the central organisations of employers and 
workers, which forward them to the organisations and establishments affected, 
whether affiliated to them or not. Boycotts, May-day strikes, and disputes between 
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producers and consumers are excluded. The number of workers is the maximum 
number of workers directly involved. The number of days lost is calculated on the 
basis of the workers directly involved in disputes in progress during the year. 


Spain : Estadistica de las huelgas ; Boletin de Informacién Social del Ministerio de 
Trabajo y Previsién ; Anuario estadistico de Espaia (Ministry of Labour and 
Welfare). 

The statistics, which refer to strikes beginning during the year, are compiled 
by means of forms addressed to the municipal authorities. Boycotts, May-day 
strikes, and disputes between producers and consumers are excluded. The number 
of workers is the number directly involved. The number of working days lost is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved by the number of work- 
ing days the dispute lasted. 


Estonia : Eesti Statistica {Central Statistical Office). 

The statistics, which refer to strikes in progress during the year, are compiled 
on the basis of data obtained directly from the parties concerned. They. give the 
average number of workers involved and the number of working days lost by the 
workers directly involved. 


United States : Monthly Labour Review (Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour 

Statistics). 

The statistics relate to strikes and lockouts beginning during the year and are 
compiled on the basis of data obtained from public authorities, employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, andthe Press. Disputes involving fewer than 6 workers and 
lasting less than one day are éxcluded. The number of workers relates only to 
those directly involved. The number of working days lost refers to the estimated 
number of working days lost by workers directly involved in disputes in progress 
during the year. 


Finland : Annuaire statistique de la Finlande ; Sosialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry 
of Social Affairs, Bureau of Social Research). 


The statistics refer to both strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, but 
no distinction is made between the two; they are collected from employers and 
workers or from their associations. The number of workers is the maximum number 
directly involved ; since 1928 the number of days lost is the number of days actually 
lost ; up to 1927 an approximation only was given. 


France : Statistique des gréves ; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Ministére du Tra- 
vail et de la Prévoyance sociale, Office central de la main-d’ceuvre); Annuaire 
statistique de la France (Ministére du Travail, Statistique générale de la France). 


The statistics relate to all strikes and lockouts beginning during the year and 
are compiled on the basis of prefects’ reports. The number of workers involved is 
obtained by taking an average of the workers directly involved at certain intervals 
during the dispute. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


The statistics refer to both strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, 
but no distinction is made between the two ; they are compiled by means of forms 
sent to employers or their associations and to trade unions concerned. Disputes 
involving fewer than 10 workpeople and disputes lasting less than one day are 
omitted, except when the aggregate duration (i.e. the number of workpeople 
multiplied by the number of working days, allowing for workpeople replaced by 
others, etc.) exceeds 100 days. The number of workers involved and working days 
lost refer to workers directly and indirectly involved in the establishments in which 
disputes were in progress during the year. 


Hungary: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Annuaire statistique hongrois (Central 

Statistical Office). 

The statistics relate to strikes and lockouts ending during the year and are 
compiled on the basis of reports of factory inspectors. The numbers of workers 
and of working days lost are calculated on the basis of the maximum number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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India : Indian Trade Journal (Department of Commercial Intelligence and Sta- 
tistics) ; Communiqué issued by the Department of Industries and Labour 
(Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour). 

The statistics, which refer to strikes and lockouts of any importance, are com- 
piled on the basis of reports from the employment exchanges. The numbers of 
disputes, workers involved, and working days lost relate to disputes in progress 
during the year. 


Irish Free State: Irish Trade Journal (Department of Industry and Commerce). 

The number of disputes relates to both strikes and lockouts beginning during 
the year, but no distinction is made between the two ; they are compiled mainly 
on the basis of reports from employment exchanges. The numbers of workers 
involved and working days lost refer to disputes in progress during the year. 
Disputes lasting less than one day and involving a loss of less than 10 working 
days are excluded. The number of working days lost is calculated by multiplying 
the approximate number of workers involved by the duration in working days of 
the dispute in question. 


Italy : Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia (Ministry of Justice) ; Bollettino mensile 
di Statistica ; Annuario Statistico ; Compendio Statistico (Central Institute of 
Statistics). 

The statistics up to 1926 were collected by the Ministry of Corporations on the 
basis of prefects’ reports. Under the Trade Associations Act of 3 April 1926 strikes 
and lockouts are considered as offences against the national economy. The statistics 
since 1927, compiled by the Ministry of Justice, indicate the number of cases in 
which the prohibition was defied and the number of persons against whom legal 
proceedings were instituted for such contraventions. ‘Thus these data are not 
comparable with those for previous years or with those for other countries. 































Japan : Rodo Tokei Yoran (Statistical Bureau of the Imperial Cabinet) ; Shakai 
Seisaku Yiho (Social Reform). 
The statistics relate to strikes and lockouts and sabotages and are compiled by 
the Bureau of Social Affairs (Ministry of the Interior) on the basis of prefects’ 
reports. The number of workers is the maximum number directly involved. 







Latvia : Bulletin mensuel du Bureau de Statistique de l’ Etat letton ; Annuaire sta- 
tistique de la Lettonie (Bureau of Statistics). 

The statistics refer to strikes ending during the year and settled by the Inspec- 
torate of Labour ; they are compiled by the Ministry of Social Welfare on the basis 
of data received from the factory inspectors and give the number of workers directly 
involved. 


Norway : Statistisk Arbok (Central Statistical Office). 

The statistics, which relate to strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, 
are compiled on the basis of information supplied by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Sabotage, boycotts, and blockades of the Norwegian Union of 
Forestry and Agricultural Workers are excluded. The number of workers is the 
maximum number directly involved and the number of days lost is the approximate 
number of days lost by the workers directly involved. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics; New Zealand Official Year Book 
(Census and Statistics Office). 


The statistics, which give data on all strikes and lockouts ending during the 
year, are compiled on the basis of data received from the factory inspectors. The 
number of workers is the maximum number of workers directly and indirectly 
involved ; the number of working days lost is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers directly involved by the duration in working days of the dispute. 
























Palestine : Statistical Abstract of Palestine (Zionist Executive). 


The statistics refer to strikes and lockouts in progress during the year and are 
compiled by the Immigration and Travel Section of the Government of Palestine ; 
they give the maximum number of workers directly involved in a dispute. The 
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working days lost are calculated on the basis of the number of workers involved 
at the beginning of the dispute ; as far as possible, however, consideration is taken 
of changes in the number of workers actually involved at different periods of the 
dispute. 


Netherlands : Werkstakingen en Uitsluitingen in Nederland ; Maandschrift van het 
centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (Central Bureau of Statistics). 


The statistics, which relate to all strikes and lockouts, are compiled on the basis 
of forms filled in at the beginning and at the termination of each dispute by em- 
ployers and workers or their organisations. If neither party answers the questions 
an enquiry is carried out on the spot by an official of the Statistical Office. The 
number of disputes relates until 1926 to the number of disputes beginning during 
the year, and since 1927 also to the disputes in progress ; the number of workers 
is the maximum number directly and indirectly involved ; the number of days lost 
refers to working days lost by workers directly involved. 


Poland : Revue trimestrielle ; Statistique du travail ; Annuaire statistique de la Répu- 
blique polonaise (Central Office of Statistics). 

The statistics relate up to 1925 to strikes and lockouts beginning, and since 
1926 to disputes in progress, during the year. They are compiled on the basis of 
information received from various authorities, mainly through the intermediary 
of the factory inspectors. The number of workers is the maximum number directly 
involved. The number of working days lost refers to workers directly and indirectly 
involved in disputes in progress during the year. 


Rumania : Conflictele colective de munca ; Anuarul Statistic al Romaniei (Ministry 
of Labour, Public Health, and Social Assistance). 

The statistics refer to strikes and lockouts beginning during the year. The 
number of workers is the number directly and indirectly involved. The number 
of days lost is calculated until 1927 on the basis of workers directly involved, and 
since 1928 on the basis of workers directly and indirectly involved. 


Sweden : Arbetsinstdllelser i Sverige (Social Board). 

The statistics, which relate to strikes, lockouts, and disputes of mixed character 
beginning during the year, are compiled on the basis of data collected from workers, 
employers, and miscellaneous sources. The number of workers is the maximum 
rumber of workers directly involved. The number of working days lost is calculated 
on the basis of workers directly involved. 


Switzerland : La vie économique (Département fédéral de Economie publique). 

The statistics, which relate to strikes and lockouts ending during the year, are 
compiled by means of forms sent to the employers’ and workers’ organisations ; 
if these are unable to reply the forms are sent directly to the establishments 
involved. Disputes lasting one day or less are excluded. The number of workers 
is the maximum number directly and indirectly involved; the number of days 
lost is an approximate estimate. 


Czechoslovakia : Rapports de l’Office de Statistique ; Statisticka rocenka Republiky 

Ceskoslovenské (Statistical Office). 

The statistics, which relate to all strikes and lockouts beginning during the year, 
are compiled by means of forms sent to employers and workers. The numbers of 
workers involved and of working days lost are based on the maximum number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 


Uruguay : Sintesis Estadistica de la Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay (Central Sta- 
tistical Office). 


No details as to methods are available. 


Yugoslavia : Izvestaj Inspekcije Rada (Ministry of Social Affairs). 
The statistics, which are compiled by the Labour Inspectorate, refer to strikes 
in progress during the year. The number of workers is the number directly involved. 
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Dis- | Workers | Working|} Dis- | Workers Working Dis- | Workers | Working 
putes | involved | days lost|} putes | involved days lost putes | involved | days lost 
1926 3 768 890 383 /|104,711 1,325,309 62 15,405 | 221,487 
1927 12 5,158 9,126 871 (503,217 6,043,698 56 26,888 | 363,492 
1928 10 5,746 10,535 763 |780,396 | 20,288,211 1387 73,989 | 251,054 
1929 10 2,962 * 441 (234,543 4,489,870 || 116 58,101 | 543,939 
1930 12 5,050 2,600 366 (224,983 3,935,977 || 127 38,299 | 853,219 
1931 19 6,278 54,575 504 |178,223 2,001,978 — — —— 
1932 — = — 6427 |127,587¢| 1,112,056f | — a= oo 





























































































; AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BELGIUM 
Period Dis- | Workers | Working Dis- | Workers | Working |} Dis- | Workers Working 
putes | involved | days lost || putes | involved | days lost ||putes involved days lost 
1926 360 /|113,034 | 1,310,261 || 204 21,943 | 297,684) 140 || 82,266 * 
1927 441 /|200,757 | 1,713,581 216 35,300 | 686,560) 186 || 45,071 1,658,836 
1928 287 96,422 777,278 || 266 38,290 | 658,024 || 192 || 77,785 2,254,424 
1929 259 /|104,604 | 4,461,478 || 226 30,446 | 388,336 || 168 || 60,557 799,117 
1930 183 54,222 | 1,511,241 88 7,173 49,373 || 93 || 64,718 781,646 
1931 134 37,667 245,991 68 10,264 | 182,757)| 74 || 23,010 899,037 
1932 — — —_ —_ —_ — 63 ||162,693 580,670 

























































| jue BULGARIA CANADA | Cuina (Greater Shanghai) 
| Period Dis- | Workers | Working|| Dis- Workers | Working Dis- Workers Working 
putes | involved | days lost|} putes | involved | days lost | putes involved days lost 
1926 | 3 372 1,806 i! 77 23,834 | 266,601 —_— —_— — 
1927 | 23 2,740 | 57,19 74 | 22,299 | 152,570 —_ _— —_ 
1928 21 446 2,382 98 17,581 | 224,212); 120 213,966) 3,010,926 
1929 | 36 20,479 |378,236 90 12,946 | 152,080)) 111 68,867 751,146 
1930 | 15 1,600 2,581 67 13,768 91,797 87 64,130 810,102 
1931 34T 6,544f| 83,622 88 10,738 | 204,238 — _ — 
| 1,191t| 7,021t] 116 | 23,390 | 255,000||} — _ — 


















































































































p | DENMARK SPAIN ESTONIA 

Period |—ty5-] Workers | Working || Dis- Workers}| Working || Dis- | Workers | Working 
| putes | involved | days lost || putes | involved | days lost |} putes | involved | days lost 

1,050 23,000 93 21,851 247,223 14 660 1,196 

1927 17 2,851 119,000 107 70,616 |1,311,891 5 218 3,067 
1928 11 469 11,000 87 70,024 771,293 5 1,098 49,336 
1929 22 1,040 41,283 96 55,576 313,065 16 1,915 6,395 
1930 37 5,349 144,000 402 (247,460 (3,745,360 7 154 338 
1981 16 3,692 246,000 734 (236,177 |3,843,260 3 67 519 
1932 15t 5,756T 87,000f || 830T —_ _— 5 1,110 | 2,549 











The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’’. 
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STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 





Period 


Disputes 


UnitTEp STATES 





Workers involved 


Working 
days lost 


| Disputes | 


FINLAND 
Workers 


involved 


“Working — 
days lost 








1,035 
734 
629 
903 
653 
894 
808 





329,592 (783) 
349,434 
357,145 
230,463 
158,114 
279,299 
242,826 





* 


37,799,394 
31,556,947 
9,975,213 
2,730,368 
6,386,183 
6,462,973 





10,230 
13,368 
27,226 
2,443 
1,673 
53 
284 





386,355 
1,528,182 
502,236 
74,887 
12,120 
106 

2,301 

















FRANCE 


INDIA 





Disputes 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Disputes 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 





1,678 
404 
823 

1,217 

1,220 
262+ 





366,142 
112,634 
210,488 
241,040 
324,316 

35,745 





4,072,163 
1,046,019 
6,376,675 
2,764,606 








128 
129 
203 
141 
148 
166 
118 





186,811 
131,655 
506,851 
532,016 
196,301 
203,008 
128,099 





1,097,478 
2,019,970 
31,647,404 
12,165,691 
2,261,731 
2,408,123 
1,922,437 











InisH FREE STATE 
Dis- | Workers | Working 
putes | involved | days lost 


HUNGARY 


Workers | Working 
involved | days lost 


GREAT BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND | 


Dis- Workers Working | 
putes involved days lost 





Period Dis 


putes 








| 
| 85,345 
| 64,020 
| 54,202 
101,397 
| 77,417 
310,199 
42,152 


57 
53 
52 
53 
83 
60 
70 


3,455 
2,312 
2,190 
4,533 
3,410 
5,431 
4,222 


9,580 
24,803 
10,289 
15,065 

5,770 
11,195 

4,600 


51,965 
294,941 
131,174 
149,204 

79,596 
189.781 

26,700t 


162,230,000 
1,170,000 
1,390,000 
8,290,000 
4,400,000 
6,980,000 
6,490,000 


Dis- 
putes 


495 
383 
393 
571 
900 
984 
665 t 


323 |2,734,000 
108,000 
124,000 
533,000 
307,000 
490,000 
379,000 






































LATVIA 


Dis- | Workers | Working 
putes: involved | days lost 


JAPAN 


Workers | 
involved | 


Iraty ? 
Dis- Workers 
putes | involved 








Period Working 


Working 
days lost 


days lost 





63,968 
60,267 
62,254 
45,838 
12,077 
14,261 
22,960T 


53 
95 
179 
362 


5,065 

5,278 
| 18,431 
| 26,462 
38 | 1,547 
42 2,903 
19t | 4,400 


722,292 
791,599 
323,805 
678,670 
1,049,474 
960,774 
518,2494 


67,234 
46,672 
43,337 
77,281 
79,791 
63,305 
35,961 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1920 
1931 
| 1982 


169 
77 
83 
82 


18,660 
2,999 
3,252 
2,863 






































The figures denote the 


? Italy: Since 1926 strikes and lock-outs have been forbidden by law. 
number of offences and persons reported with a view to prosecution. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 
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; NORWAY NEW ZEALAND PALESTINE 
Period |—jis- | Workers Working Dis- | Workers | Working | Dis- Workers | Working 

putes | involved days lost putes | involved | days lost|} putes | involved | days lost 
1926 113 51,487 | 2,204,365 59 6,264 47,811 21 — 8,863 
1927 96 22,456 1,374,089 38 4,476 12,485 20 562 | 13,469 
1928 63 8,042 363,844 39 9,258 21,997 22 886 4,379 
1929 73 4,796 196,704 47 7,151 25,889 45 679 | 8,773 
1930 94 4,652 240,454 38 5,467 31,669 22 393 | 9,234 
1931 82 59,524 | 7,585,832 24 6,356 48,486 31 1,385 6,786 
1932 —_— — —_— 23 9,335 (108,528 47 1,300 | 10,060 











Period 





























1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 





































NETHERLANDS POLAND 
: Workers Working . Workers Working 
Disputes involved days lost Disputes involved dogs lost 
212 _— _ 590 145,493 1,422,540 
230 13,500 220,500 635 236,552 2,483,165 
205 16,930 647,700 776 354,498 2,787,775 
226 21,310 990,800 510 221,673 1,071,816 
212 10,970 273,000 330 53,136 427,127 
215 28,210 856,100 363 109,074 636,921 
216 32,010 1,772,600 — —_— _— 
















































































| ; | RUMANIA SWEDEN SWITZERLAND 

| Posted | Dis- | Workers | Working |} Dis- | Workers Working |} Dis- | Workers |. Working 

| putes | involved | days lost || putes | involved days lost putes | involved | days lost] 

| 1926 | 88 20,899 | 326,08 206 52,891 1,711,000 * * * 

| 1927 | 51 6,933 58,291)| 189 9,477 400,000 26 2,058 | 34,160 

| 1928 57 10,801 | 109,7 201 71,461 4,835,000 45 5,474 | 98,015 

| 1929 127 31,456 | 411,57 180 12,676 667,000 39 4,661 99,608 

| 1930 | 101 17,387 | 180, 261 20,751 1,021,000 31 6,397 (265,695 
1931 71 14,473 | 184,593) 193 40,899 2,627,000 25 4,746 | 73,975 
1932 _ —_ —- 175t aot 3,006,000T| 38 5,083 (159,154 

































YUGOSLAVIA 
































































The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 




















; CZECHOSLOVAKIA URUGUAY 

Period Dis- | Workers Working ~ Dis- | Workers | Working || Dis- Workers | Working 

putes | involved days lost putes | involved | days lost|} putes | involved | days lost 
1926 163 49,220 734,907 5 600 11,952 * 10,979 |157,485 
1927 208 (172,043 | 1,466,045 13 4,737 53,350 * 7,588 |239,188 
1928 282 (101,517 | 1,728,419 3 289 |420,600tT; — 5,600 |117,500 
1929 230 63,564 753,205 31 2,011 90,600; —_ 2,246 | 12,897 
1930 159 30,808 423,126 8 1,361 11,100t; — 4,879 | 48,528 
1931 254 49,508 498,891 56 1,9007 |102,600t 5 1,253 | 14,204 
1932 311t oo —- —- -—- -— 4 418 2,254 












The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign ¢ signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 






































































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Collective Agreements 





The following tables give statistics of collective agreements in 
countries for which material is available during the period 1924-1931. 
They are in continuation of the tables previously published in this 
Review on the same subject. ! 

Table A gives the number of agreements in force at different dates 
and table B the number of agreements concluded, renewed, or modified 
during the year. As far as possible information is also given concerning 
the number of establishments and persons affected by the agreements. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given below. The countries are arranged in French alphabetical 
order. 


SouRcES AND NOTES 





Germany : Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich (Statistisches Reichsamt) ; 
Die Tarifvertrage fiir Arbeiter und fiir Angestellte im Deutschen Reich (Reichs- 
arbeitsministerium). 

The German statistics of collective agreements were wholly reorganised during 
the year 1930 and the data before and after this year are not comparable with each 
other, 

The statistics before 1930 were based on information received from workers’ 
and employers’ organisations and cover workers and salaried employees in agri- 
culture, forestry, mining, industry, commerce, transport, teaching, etc. Separate 
figures were given (a) for agreements in force on 1 January each year and (b) for 
agreements concluded or renewed during the year. Data were given for the total 
number of establishments, workers, and employees affected ; persons who did not 
belong to a union concluding the agreement, but who nevertheless were subject 
to the stipulations of the collective agreements, were included in the statistics. 
No statistics are available for the year 1930. 

The statistics from 1931 onwards have the same scope and are based on informa- 
tion received from workers’ organisations (including salaried workers), but give 
separate data for different kinds of agreements ; as the same establishment or 
worker may at the same time be party to several agreements, it is impossible to 
give comparable figures of the total number of workers or establishments covered by 
the statistics. The following table gives the first statistics available in the new 
system and refers to agreements in force on 1 January 1931 : 


Type of agreement of a caiglienae cools 

Full agreements 1,936 1,218,765 
Covering agreements : 

(a) Not regulating hours of work 484 2,187,186 

(6) Regulating hours of work 6,695 8,544,289 
Salary and wage agreements supplement- 

ing a covering agreement 8,262 10,612,417 
Independent wage agreements 443 53,434 
Hours of work agreements 428 2,159,016 











1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1980, and Vol. XXIII, 
No. 8, March 1981. 








STATISTICS 







Australia : Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia ; Quarterly Summary 
of Australian Statistics (Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 
Two series are given : (a) agreements in force at the end of each year ; and 

(b) agreements filed during the year. The number of workers covered is given for the 

latter category. 








Austria : Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich ; Statistische Nachrichten 
(Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 


The statistics are based on communications from workers’ and employers’ 
associations and on information appearing in trade journals, and cover agriculture 
and forestry, mining, commerce, banking, transport, the medical professions, 
personal services, teaching, and public services. Two series are published : (a) agree- 
ments in force at the end of the year ; (b) agreements concluded and renewed 
during the year. The number of establishments and workers covered is given for 
both series. 











France : Annuaire statistique (Statistique générale de la France); Bulletin du 

Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale, 

The statistics give the number of agreements concluded during the year as 
reported to the Ministry of Labour and cover agriculture, mining, industry, trans- 
port, etc. Neither the number of establishments nor the number of workers covered 
by the agreements is stated. 










Italy : Annuaria Statistica Italiana (Central Statistical Institute). 


The statistics relate to agreements notified or concluded during the year in 
agriculture, industry, commerce, transport, banking, etc., and refer to both workers 
and employees. Two series are reproduced in the table, one referring to national 
and interprovincial agreements and the other to provincial agreements. Agreements 
of the former kind are deposited directly with the Ministry of Corporations and 
are published in the “ Official Gazette ’ of the Kingdom. Data on agreements of 
the latter kind are collected by the prefects and forwarded to the Ministry of Cor- a 
porations for publication. The first series refers to agreements notified (all such 
agreements concluded being also notified) and the latter to agreements concluded 
(stipulati) during the year. 
















Latvia : Statistique du Travail (Statistical Office of Latvia). 


These statistics refer to the number of agreements concluded during the year, 
but no information is available as to the scope or the methods of compilation. 






Norway: Meglingsinstitusjonens virksomhet, Tariffavtaler og Arbeidskonflikter ; 

Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Statistical Office). 

The statistics are based on information supplied to the official arbitrators by 
workers’ and employers’ associations and supplemented by information appearing 
in newspapers and periodicals. They cover forestry, mining, industry, transport, 
navigation, commerce, etc., and give (a) the number of agreements in force at the 
end of each year, (b) the number of agreements concluded or renewed during the 
year. In both cases the number of workers covered is given. 










Netherlands : Overzicht van den omvang en den voornaamsten inhoud der collectieve 
arbeidsovereenskomsten (Central Statistical Office). 


The statistics are compiled on the basis of reports from employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and cover agriculture, fishing, industry, commerce, insurance and 
liberal professions. Two series are published : (a) agreements in force at 1 June 
of each year, (b) agreements concluded between 2 June of the preceding and 1 June 
of the current year. The number of establishments and workers covered is given 
for both series. 









(Sources and Notes continued on page 104.) 
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STATISTICS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


A, Agreements in Force on Certain Dates 





GERMANY 


AUSTRIA 





Establish- 
ments 
covered 


Agreements 
in force on 
1 Jan. 


Workers 
covered 


Agreements 
in force at 
end of year 


Establish- 
ments 
covered 


Workers 
covered 





1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 ? 


812,671 

785,945 

788,755 

807,300 

912,006 

997,977 
* 


8,790 

7,099 

7,583 

7,490 

8,178 

8,925 
+ 


13,135,384 

11,904,159 

11,140,521 

10,970,120 

12,267,440 

12,276,060 
* 











s 804,788 * 











12,006,255 





* 
* 
* 
1,007,723 
989,884 
957,940 





1 For Germany, new scries. 
2 This figure relates to establishments covered by manual workers’ agreements only ; the 


number of establishments covered by salaried employees’ agreements was 266,209. 





AUSTRALIA 


NORWAY 


RUMANIA 





Agreements 
in force at 
end of year 


Workers 
covered 


Agreements 
in force at 
end of year 


Workers 
covered 


_ Agreements 
in force during 
the year 


Workers 
covered 











549 
607 
681 
744 
777 
605 
601 


716,900 
716,900 
740,500 


740,500 





740,500 | 


409 
464 
535 
846 
1,017 
1,501 








1,629 
1,522 


111,476 
121,095 
105,920 
122,536 
122,756 
141,535 
159,651 
162,184 











* 
« 


121,320 
87,793 
73,316 
94,950 
95,876 
84,252 











NETHERLANDS 


SWEDEN 





Establish- 
ments 
covered 


Agreements 
in force on 
1 June 


Workers 
covered 


Agreements 
in force at 
end of year 


Employers 
covered 


Workers 
covered 





1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 








831 16,579 
16,913 
16,554 
16,974 
17,207 
18,533 
23,524 
23,341 f 








285,612 
267,011 
264,636 
267,667 
279,471 
291,510 
385,564 
358,354 t 








2,214 
2,455 
2,617 
2,960 
3,326 
3,916 
4,422 
5,288 





12,614 
13,610 
14,300 
16,502 
17,388 
19,316 
20,185 
23,819 





413,181 
451,592 
464,503 
494,625 
512,542 
541,403 
580,931 
618,034 





The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet reecived ” 

















STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS (concluded) 


B. Agreements Concluded, Renewed or Notified during the Year 


























GERMANY | AUSTRALIA i AUSTRIA; 

—_ Aonuma — a Agreements | Agree- — - Workers 

> aaa Pre a a overed | notified | ments Pan covered 
1924 3,475 559,612 | 8,333,565 164 | 7353 93,748 697,925 * 
1925 2,669 314,099 | 3,639,451 182 6361 82,516 } 827,014 * 
1926 1,808 291,448 | 3,327,670 154 | 429! 36,519 ? 270,489 } 
1927 3,284 410,538 7,395,737 137 I 599? 53,620 327,014! 
1928 3,377 470,384 | 5,376,009 128 | 9252 139,480 2 451,346 * 
1929 * * * 109 | 8132 42,0332 | 373,609 2 
1930 * * * 110 | 5722 | 102,5972 | 276,240? 
1931 * * ° 112 | 467 2 20,922 2 186,602 2 


























2 Agreements concluded, not including}renewals. 










* Agreements concluded, including renewals 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























FRANCE ITALY LATVIA | NETHERLANDS * 
National and 6 | | : 
wom Agreements | interprovincial — |Agreements |Agreements | a | Workers 
concluded | a paste ie se concluded | concluded ‘| Prana nee’ covered 
| 
1924 * . . . | * * * 
1925 * * * | * | . * * 
1926 | 238 * * ie 2 Sar. * . 
1927 102 * * | * | * * * 
1928 99 * 4,565 40 | 512 8,266 74,272 
1929 112 172} 1,156 17 Bt 9,979 185,496 
1930 72 109 1,535 32 | 1,034 16,691 283,748 
1931 17t 119 1,471 — | 295 9,903 137,319 


























1 Agreements notified since 6 May 1928. 





2? For the Netherlands there exists also a series of statistics concerning the agreements terminated 
between 2 June of the preceding year and 1 June of the year indicated. 


* Year beginning 2 June of the preceding year. 



































POLAND | RUMANIA | SWEDEN 
Year | Agreements Workers ||Agreements Workers | Agreements Employers Workers 
concluded covered | concluded covered | concluded covered covered 
1924 673 | 384,349 | 255 85,128 775 4,502 120,477 
1925 229 357,810 261 94,821 i 958 7,185 225,312 
1926 433 618,593 266 82,634 572 3,494 76,379 
1927 523 296,882 148 41,505 607 4,355 94,176 
1928 565 337,672 135 46,956 | 868 3,613 133,922 
1929 336 120,252 218 76,495 | 990 4,322 112,541 
1930 160 41,502 174 46,461 1,476 7,084 169,763 
1931 —_— — | 177 50,670 | 1,405 4,555 126,408 
i 























The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 





The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 
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(Sources and Notes continued from page 101.) 






Poland : Inspekcja Pracy (Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare). 


The statistics refer to collective agreements concluded during the year through 
H the intermediary of the labour inspectors and cover agriculture, forestry, mining, 
H industry, transport, commerce, public services, etc. The number of workers given 
as covered by the agreements is inferior to the reality, as in a number of cases 
establishments do not report the number of workers affected. 


Rumania : Miscarea salarielor, conflictele si contractele colective de munca ; Buletinul 
muncii si asigurarilor sociale (Ministry of Labour, Health, and Social Insurance). 
The statistics are based on information supplied by factory inspectors and cover 

mining, forestry, industry, commerce, and transport. The statistics relate (a) to 

agreements concluded or renewed during the year (giving the number of workers 
and establishments covered), and (b) to agreements in force during the year (giving 
the number of workers covered). 


Sweden : Arbetsinstdllelser och Kollektivavtal ; Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board) ; 

Statistisk Arsbog (Central Statistical Office). 

The statistics are compiled by the Social Board and are based on the collection 
from the contracting parties of copies of agreements and of the number of employers 
and workers coming under the terms of such agreements. The statistics cover 
agriculture, fishing, mining, industry, commerce, transport, navigation, etc., and 
give (a) agreements in force at the end of the year, and (b) agreements concluded 
during the year. 





Wages, Hours of Work, and other Factors 
in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain 
Towns in October 1932: IT’ 


FamiIty ALLOWANCES 





Table III contains the principal data collected on the family 
allowances paid as a supplement to wages in the standard case of 
a married worker with two children. This table covers four countries 
only, being those in which the system of family allowances has 
attained a certain degree of importance. There are however some 
other countries where family allowances are granted in one or two 
of the occupations considered ; these are Estonia, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Some information about them is given 
in the notes to table III. 


Further, for Canada, Denmark, Spain (Barcelona), the United 
States, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Latvia, Norway, and 








1 For the first part of this article, containing table I (wages per hour), table II 
(normal hours of work per week), and general notes to tables I to V, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol X XVII, No. 6, June 1033, pp. 815-838. 
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Portugal, the Office has been informed by the competent authorities 
that the family allowance system is of no appreciable importance ; 
for the other countries covered by the enquiry, namely, Austria, 
Australia, Spain (Bilbao, Madrid, Valencia), Hungary, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia, no definite information on the subject is available. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the scope of the information 
contained in table III and the supplementary details given in the 
notes. In some cases these data may be regarded as applying 
to all workers in the occupation considered, to the same extent as 
the wage data in table I; in other cases their scope is more limited, 
the affiliation of an undertaking to an equalisation fund being left 
to the decision of the employer. Generally speaking, however, it 
seems that these figures may be regarded as expressing the predominant 
custom in each occupation and town considered. 

Another difficulty is that the age limit for children entitling the 
father to an allowance for them varies to some extent in different 
cases, with the result that none of the figures have exactly the same 
significance. Unfortunately it has not been possible to collect detailed 
information on this point; it may however be supposed that the 
resulting differences are not of very great importance. 

The amounts of the allowances have been so calculated that they 
can be directly added to the data on wages per hour in table I ; these 
calculations have been made by the International Labour Office, 
on the basis of the amounts per week or other unit of time communi- 
cated by the competent national authorities, and the number of 
normal hours of work per week given in table II. 


Houipays wiTH Pay 


Table IV contains the data collected on the holidays with pay 
granted in 14 countries. Among the countries covered by the enquiry 
the Office has been informed that the system has no appreciable 
importance in Canada, the United States, and Spain (Valencia). 
For Hungary and France (Paris) it was stated that definite figures 
were not available. For Australia, Belgium, Poland, Spain (Bilbao), and 
Yugoslavia, no precise information has been received on this subject. 

The material thus collected marks a distinct advance on the 
preceding enquiry. Some additional countries have been able to 
supply figures. The data are more precise, a distinction having been 
made between holidays with pay on official public holidays, and on 
ordinary working days. This distinction seemed necessary to avoid 
differences of interpretation that occurred in the replies to the 
preceding enquiry, public holidays being sometimes counted and 
sometimes not counted in the number of holidays with pay granted 
per year. This distinction has been maintained in the presentation 
of the data, as it seems that the holidays granted on public holidays 
and on ordinary working days have by no means the same significance 
for the workers. In the former case there is only a short interruption 
of their work (for one or two days); in the latter case they have a 
real annual holiday with pay. 








ae 
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The figures of course include only public holidays for which the 
workers receive their wages. The rather wide differences under this 
heading from country to country are therefore due not only to the 
very perceptible differences in the customs or laws fixing the official 
public holidays, but also to the varying extent to which wages are 
ordinarily paid for some or all of these days. 

It will be noted that in many cases two figures —a minimum 
and a maximum—have been given. It often happens that the 
number of holidays with pay granted depends on the length of service 
of the worker in the undertaking. An obvious consequence is that 
the significance of the figures may vary considerably in different 
cases, for if the maximum is reached only after a very long period of 
service, there will in fact be only a very small number of workers 
to whom it applies. But in the present state of the information 
received it has unfortunately not been possible to take this point 
into consideration. As a general rule, however, the special conditions 
often applied during the first six or twelve months of service have 
been disregarded, during which period no holidays or only very few 
are granted. The statistics — with some possible exceptions — thus 
refer to workers who have passed this preliminary period of employ- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, the scope of these data is much the same 
as that of the figures on normal hours of work given in table II.? 
In most cases they are extracted from collective agreements or express 
generally recognised customs, so that they cannot be interpreted as 
expressing a system applied in its entirety to all the workers in the 
occupations considered, but only as representing the conditions 
generally prevalent in these occupations. 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WorRKERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMPULSORY SOCIAL 
INSURANCE SCHEMES 


Table V contains the data received on employers’ and workers’ 
contributions to compulsory social insurance schemes in 16 of the 
countries covered by the enquiry. For 6 countries, Australia, Bel- 
gium, the United States, Spain, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia, the 
national statistical authorities have not been in a position to 
provide the Office with data in the desired form, although more or 
less important schemes of compulsory insurance are in force. 

In order to make the scope of these statistics as clear as possible, 
four main systems of insurance aré distinguished in the table : indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases ; sickness (non-occupational) ; 
invalidity, old age, and death ; unemployment. The headings of the 
tables show (in most cases in an abbreviated form) the particular 
systems included in the data in each case. The information thus 
given is obviously somewhat summary ; it does not take into account 





1 See the text relating to this table in International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, 
No. 6, June 1933, p. 818. 
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a number of divergencies in detail between the different countries, 
such as the fact that invalidity insurance is not always combined 
with insurance against old age or death and that certain diseases are 
sometimes covered by insurance against occupational diseases and 
sometimes by general sickness insurance. 

According to the custom followed in each country, the data are 
expressed sometimes as absolute amounts, generally per week (if 
not so given the Office has made the necessary calculations so as 
to transform them to this unit of time), sometimes as a percentage 
of wages. In some cases, notably in the Netherlands (The Hague) 
and Poland (Katowitz, Poznan), the system adopted is not the same 
for ail branches of insurance, so that the figures given in the table 
include only a part of the contributions, the others being indicated 
in the notes. 

It should be noted that these statistics are not absolutely complete. 
In some cases there has been no way of determining or even estimating 
the amount of social insurance contributions for each occupation and 
it is therefore not included in the figures. Cases in point are Germany 
and Italy, for compulsory insurance against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, the cost of which should be added to the 
figures of the employers’ contributions. It does not seem possible 
to rectify this omission, important though it obviously is, without 
detailed enquiries which are not at present practicable ; the value of 
these data is consequently somewhat weakened. 

It should also be added that the somewhat arbitrary limitation 
of the statistics to contributions to compulsory social insurance 
schemes is perhaps open to question. In some countries insurance 
schemes are in fact of very widespread application without being 
compulsory. Instances are insurance against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases in France, Great Britain, and the 
Irish Free State, for which most employers pay premiums either 
to national funds or to private companies, or to mutual insur- 
ance funds covering employers in a single branch, or else constitute 
special reserve funds themselves within their own undertaking. 
Similarly there are the trade union sickness and unemployment funds, 
which in some countries are of such magnitude that in fact a very 
large proportion of the workers pay contributions to them. 

It does not however seem possible at present to extend the sta- 
tistics to non-compulsory insurance contributions, the conditions 
of which vary very widely ; in addition, it would be extremely difficult 
to determine how far the workers in a specified occupation do in 
fact belong to one or other of these insurance funds. 


oo 
* * 


The third (and concluding) section of this article, to be published 
in the next number of the Review, will contain some suggestions on 
methods of interpreting the data in tables I to V, and of combining 
them into general results and using them for purposes of comparison 
between different towns or occupations. 
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Nores to Tasie III (Famity ALLowances) ! 


The amount of family allowances per normal hour of work has been calculated 
by the International Labour Office on the basis of the amount per day, week, 
month, or year, and the normal hours of work for the corresponding period. 


France. 

1 In addition to the industrial funds, limited to one or more industries, there 
exist in all towns general equalisation funds open to all industries. The hourly 
amounts granted by these funds are as follows: Bordeaux and Lille : Fr. 0.25 ; 
Lyons, Fr. 0.35 ; Marseilles, Fr. 0.29 ; Nancy, Fr. 0.31 ; Paris, Fr. 0.35. 

2 In the building industry, as in most others, contracts of employment do not 
provide for family allowances ; these are still paid only by some individual em- 
ployers. The Act of 11 March 1932 making these allowances compulsory is to 
come into force shortly. 

’ The fund for the metallurgical industry grants an allowance of Frs. 35 per 
month for two children, and the genera] fund for various branches of commerce 
and industry grants Frs. 40. 

‘ Figures communicated by the “French Employers’ Delegation to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation”’. 

5 According to information given by the Municipality of Lyons: Fr. 0.22. 

® According to information given by the Municipality of Marseilles : Fr. 0.29. 


Poland. 
1 Tram conductors only. 


Supplementary Information 


In addition to the information shown in table III information has been received 
from certain countries relating to family allowances in one or two occupations. 
The particulars are as follows : 

In Estonia, the workers in various occupations in mechanical engineering are 
entitled to allowances amounting, for two children, to E.Kr. 0.07 per hour of work. 
In other occupations these allowances are only rarely granted ; in the few cases 
where they are, they have been included—contrary to the rule generally adopted 
for the other countries—in the wage data of table I. 

In the Netherlands, bakers in Amsterdam receive an allowance for two children 
of Fl. 0.04 per hour of work ; in The Hague they are entitled to family allowances, 
but only for children beyond the second, for which purpose each establishment 
pays a weekly contribution of Fl. 0.50 per worker to an equalisation fund. For 
railway employees an allowance is granted for children beyond the second, rising 
gradually with the number of children from FI. 50 to Fl. 200 a year. 

In Sweden, in the three towns considered, goods porters receive an allowance 
for two children of Kr. 0.04 per hour of work. 

In Switzerland, among the occupations considered, railwaymen are practically 
the only ones for whom a regular system of allowances is in force. 


Nores to TaBLeE IV (Hox.impays witH Pay) 
Germany. 
1 Holidays paid at three-quarters of the normal rate. 
? Calendar days. 
* Holidays paid at 70 per cent. of the normal rate. 
* Holidays paid at three-fifths of the wage. 
5 Holidays paid at 60 per cent. of the normal rate. 





1 For general notes to tables I to V (b) (explanations of some of the terms used 
in the list of occupations), cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 
June 1933, pp. 818-820. 
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Austria. 

1 Under the Act of 30 July 1919, workers who have been employed in an under- 
taking for one year without a break are entitled to one week of paid holidays, and 
after five years of service to two weeks. 


Great Britain. 

1 Paid holidays are not generally granted. 

® Rising gradually from the first to the fifth year of service. 

* All or some of these workers are required to work on public holidays, at 
normal or higher rates of pay. 

* Conditions vary according to the employer. 

5 Public holidays on which the employees are required to work are not paid for. 

* Some firms grant six public holidays with pay, others do not. 

7 Some co-operative societies which employ only a few workers grant 12 days 
of paid holidays. 

8 It is customary not to grant paid holidays, but some firms do so ; co-operative 
societies grant 12 days. 

® Some firms also grant 6 days other than public holidays. 

10 Public holidays or days in compensation. 


Irish Free State. 

1 Dublin only. 

2 The 8 days are granted after two or three years’ service. The workers work 
on public holidays, but are paid 50 per cent. more than the normal rate. 

% In addition to 2 public holidays with pay. 


Italy. 

1 In addition to the holidays on ordinary working days, public holidays are 
also usually paid for in these occupations. 

2 In addition to 6 public holidays with pay. 


Norway. 


1 Public holidays and Bank holidays are as a rule not paid for. 
2 For shift labourers, 18 days. 


Switzerland. 


2 Maximum number. 

? The number varies according to local custom. 

’ Minimum number, after the first year of service. 

* Including one day to be selected in addition to the legal public holidays. 


Notes To TaBLeE V (SociaL INsuRANCE CHARGES) 


Germany. 

1 In addition to the kinds of insurance covered by the statistics, there is com- 
pulsory accident insurance ; the cost of this has to be borne by the employers, but 
it has not been possible to determine the amount for each occupation. 

2 Average of contributions for tram and bus employees. 


Austria. 
1 Average of two rates. 
2 Average of contributions for printers’ labourers and bookbinders’ labourers. 
3 Average of contributions for workers in undertakings doing machine and hand 
work respectively. 
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Canada. 

1 Except where otherwise indicated by Note ?, the data are based on the rates 
of contribution paid by employers on the total amount of their payrolls, for the 
branch of industry and province most closely corresponding to the occupation 
and town in question. Workers are not liable for the payment of any compulsory 
contributions, except in Vancouver, where they contribute 1 cent per day for 
sickness insurance. 

2 Estimated from other information. 

3 Average of two rates. 

# Rates in force in the Province of Alberta. 


Denmark. 

The figures are calculated by the International Labour Office from approximate 
contributions per year. 

1 The employers have to carry the whole cost of industrial accident insurance. 
They have also to make compulsory contributions to special funds intended to 
encourage private or trade union invalidity and unemployment insurance funds. 
Although there is no actual obligation for the workers, most of them do in fact 
belong to these funds. The workers’ voluntary contributions to the invalidity 
funds vary from Kr. 4.4 to Kr. 10.08 per year, according to age on entering. Their 
contributions to the unemployment funds vary in the different funds ; during the 
period 1930-1931 the average was Kr. 60 per year. 

2 Average of contributions for carpenters and joiners. 


Estonia. 

1 Sickness insurance also covers the risk of occupational diseases, which are not 
covered by accident insurance. 

2 Average of two rates. 


France. 

1 Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Nancy, Paris. 

2 Contributions for sickness and invalidity insurance are usually Frs. 6 for 
workers whose hourly wage is Frs. 2.50-3.99 and Frs. 10 for those receiving Frs. 4 
or more per hour. These figures apply to the various towns only so far as wage 
statistics are given in table I for each of them. 

Insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases is not com- 
pulsory ; but a large number of employers are in fact insured, either with private 
companies or with the National Accident Insurance Fund. The tariffs generally 
in force do not enable the cost of such insurance in terms of wages to be ascertained 
for any specific occupation. 

3 Bordeaux, Lille, Nancy : Frs. 6; Paris : Frs. 10. 

4 Bordeaux : Frs. 6 ; Lille, Marseilles, Nancy : Frs. 10. 

5 Bordeaux : Frs. 6 ; Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Nancy : Frs. 10. 

® Bordeaux, Lille, Marseilles, Nancy : Frs. 6 ; Lyons, Paris : Frs. 10. 

? Bordeaux (time workers) : Frs. 6 ; Lille, Nancy : Frs. 10. 

8 For tram workers and railway workers on local and secondary main lines, 
there is a special system after the first year’s service. For invalidity, old-age, and 
death insurance, the employer’s contribution is 6.5 per cent., and the worker’s 
5.5 per cent., of wages, no account being taken of sums in excess of Frs. 24,000 
per year. It has not been possible to ascertain the contributions payable for the 
different occupations for sickness and maternity insurance. 

® Bordeaux, Nancy: Frs. 6; Lille, Paris : Frs. 10. 

10 Permanent workers employed by local authorities come under special insur- 
ance systems. It has not been possible to ascertain the cost of these. 


Great Britain. 

1 Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester, Newcastle. 

? Insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases is not com- 
pulsory ; but as employers are obliged to pay compensation in such cases, a large 
number of undertakings are in fact insured. The tariffs in force do not enable the 
cost of this insurance to be ascertained for any specific occupation. 

















STATISTICS 


Hungary. 
1 Excluding sickness insurance contributions. 


Irish Free State. 

1 Cork, Dublin, Dundalk. 

2 Unemployment insurance does not cover certain workers who have a guarantec 
of stable employment. Insurance against industrial accidents and occupationa: 
diseases is not compulsory ; but as employers are obliged to pay compensation 
in such cases, a large number of undertakings are in fact insured. The tariffs in 
force do not enable the cost of this insurance to be ascertained for any specific 
occupation. 


Italy. 

1 Florence, Genoa, Milan, Rome, Trieste, Turin. 

2 In addition to the kinds of insurance covered by the statistics, there are two 
kinds of compulsory insurance for which it has not been possible to ascertain the 
cost for each occupation : these are insurance against industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, the whole cost of which has to be borne by the employer, 
and sickness insurance, which in principle is not strictly compulsory (except for 
workers in land and air transport and in the new provinces), but does in fact exist, 
or is in course of being organised, in all economic branches, under the control 
of the Ministry of Corporations, the cost being borne equally by the employers 
and the workers. 

3’ Workers in public transport undertakings, other than the staff of the State 
Railways, come under a special insurance scheme, comprising invalidity, old age, 
and death. The contribution is 9 per cent. of wages for the employer and 6 per cent. 
for the worker. Unemployment insurance does not cover officials in public services 
or those with a guarantee of stable employment. 

4 The permanent staffs of local authorities come under special systems of 
insurance against invalidity, old age, and death. 


Netherlands. 

1 Sickness insurance covers only workers in mechanical engineering, building 
(electrical fitters), and printing. 

2 Invalidity, old-age, and death insurance covers only railway workers, 
workers engaged in electric power distribution, and those employed by local 
authorities. 

3 Old-age (pension) insurance is only included in the percentages for transport 
workers and workers employed by local authorities. 

4 Sickness insurance only covers printing workers and tram and bus employees. 

5 None of the following are covered by insurance against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases or by ordinary sickness insurance : tram drivers and 
conductors, horse drivers, workers engaged in electric power distribution or employed 
by local authorities ; in addition, permanent-way labourers are not covered by 
sickness insurance. Insurance against invalidity, old age, and death applies to all 
occupations. 

* Sickness insurance covers only workers in mechanical engineering, building, 
printing, and transport (lorry drivers and goods porters). Insurance against inva- 
lidity, old age, and death covers only workers in printing, transport (other than 
lorry drivers and goods porters), and electric power distribution, and workers 
employed by local authorities. Unemployment insurance covers only printing 
workers. 

7 Averages of two or more rates. 

8 Except for bakers, the percentages given are averages of several percentages 
for the occupation. To these percentages are added invalidity insurance contri- 
butions at a uniform rate of Fl. 0.60 per week per worker. 

® A contribution of Fl. 0.80 per week per worker is added to these percentages 
under the Pension Regulations. 


(Notes continued on page 121.) 
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STATISTICS 


(Notes continued from page 111.) 


Poland. 

1 In addition to these contributions fixed as a percentage of wages, employers 
and workers each pay an invalidity insurance contribution of Z1.0.20-1.05 per week 
per worker. 

2 For sickness insurance, the rates utilised are an average of maximum and 
minimum rates. 

* In addition to these contributions fixed as a percentage of wages, employers 
and workers each pay an invalidity insurance contribution of Z1.0.15-0.45 per week 
per worker. 


Sweden. 

1 The figures given do not include accident insurance contributions : in the 
3 towns, for goods porters, permanent-way labourers, and labourers engaged in 
electric power distribution ; in Géteborg and Malmé, for structural iron workers ; 
in Malmé, for workers in mechanical engineering. 

2 “Other” insurances do not cover building workers, or workers employed 
in furniture making, transport, electric power distribution, or by local authorities. 

3 Averages of maximum and minimum rates (for accident insurance). 

* Including pension contributions. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 19381 


BELGIUM 
* Arrété royal du 10 février 1931, concernant : Loi du 26 décembre 1930 por- 
tant affiliation obligatoire des communes du Fonds national de crise. — Arrété 


royal fixant les conditions dans lesquelles s’effectue l’apurement des parts d’inter- 
vention des communes. (R. d. T., 1931, No. 2, p. 483.) 

* Arrété royal du 24 décembre 1931, concernant : Arrété royal du 25 octobre 
1930. — Modification. Création de la caisse officielle centrale de chémage. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1931, No. 364, p. 7262.) 


CHILE 


Decreto con Fuerza de Ley numero 129, sobre prestamos a los imponentes 
cesantes de la Caja de Empleados Particulares. 29 de abril de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 
1931, No. 15967, p. 2190.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zdkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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[Legislative Decree No. 129 respecting loans to unemployed contributors to 
the Salaried Employees’ Fund. Dated 29 April 1931.] 

Decreto con Fuerza de Ley numero 150, que modifica la Ley de Accidentes del 
Trabajo. 7 de mayo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15973, p. 2333.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 150, to amend the Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 
7 May 1931.) 

Decreto con Fuerza de Ley nimero 151, que modifica el Decreto con Fuerza 
de Ley numero 2.100, de 1927, expedido por el Ministerio de Bienestar Social. 
7 de mayo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15984, p. 2675.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 151, to amend Decree No. 2100 of 1927, issued by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare (establishment of labour courts). Dated 7 May 1931.] 

Decreto con Fuerza de Ley nimero 221, que fija el texto definitivo del Decreto- 
Ley sobre navegacién aérea. 15 de mayo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15985, 

. 2664.) 
y [Legislative Decree No. 221, to issue the definitive text of the Legislative 
Decree respecting aerial navigation. Dated 15 May 1931.] 

Decreto con Fuerza de Ley nimero 290, sobre texto definitivo de las Leyes 
sobre desahucio, jubilacién y otras referentes al personal ferroviario. 20 de mayo 
de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15981, p. 2526.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 290 respecting the final text of the Acts respecting 
the dismissal and superannuation of railwaymen and other matters concerning 
railwaymen. Dated 20 May 1931.] 

Ley ntimero 4.979, que deroga el Decreto con Fuerza de Ley numero 313, sobre 
fusién de las Cajas de Previsién. 11 de agosto de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, 
No. 16048, p. 3995.) 

[Act No. 4979, to repeal Legislative Decree No. 313 respecting the amalga- 
mation of welfare funds. Dated 11 August 1931.] 

Decreto niimero 43: Ley nimero 4.054, sobre Seguro Obrero. — Se modifica 
su Reglamento. 26 de enero de 1931. (Boletin de Leyes, February 1931, p. 465.) 

[Decree No. 43, to amend the Regulations under Act No. 4054 respecting 
workers’ insurance. Dated 26 January 1931.] 

Decreto ntiimero 264 : Reglamento de la Lay 4.886, sobre derecho a jubilacién 
o desahucio del personal ferroviario. Se modifica. 30 de enero de 1931. (Boletin 
de Leyes, February 1931, p. 430.) 

{Decree No. 264 to amend the Regulations under Act No. 4886 respecting the 
right of railway employees to leaving grants or superannuation allowances. Dated 
30 January 1931.] 


CUBA 


Ley de 20 de julio de 1931 destinando fondos a la comisién nacional de deso- 
cupados. (Gaceta Oficial, 23 July 1931, p. 1377.) 

[Act to make grants to the National Commission for the Unemployed. Dated 
20 July 1931.] 

Decreto nimero 530 de 30 marzo de 1931, referendado por el sec. de sanidad 
y beneficencia, contentivo del reglamento para la fabricacién de pastas alimenticias. 
(Gaceta Oficial, 21 April 1931, p. 6980.) 

[Decree No. 530 of the Minister for Public Health and Relief, to issue regulations 
for the manufacture of Italian pastes. Dated 30 March 1931.] 

Decreto No. 798 de 13 de junio de 1931 creando la comisién nacional para la 
alimentaci6n y defensa del desoccupado. (Gaceta Oficial, 16 June 1931, p. 10949.) 

[Decree No. 798, to set up a National Commission for the relief and protection 
of the unemployed. Dated 13 June 1931.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht chun athghairm do dheanambh ar achtachain airithe bhaineann leis na 
alite beatha gur dleathach eachtrannaigh do bheith ag gabhail doibh no ar fostu 
ionta. Uimhir 6 de 1931. 29adh Marta, 1931. 
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An Act to repeal certain enactments relating to the occupations in which aliens 
may lawfully engage or be employed. No. 6 of 1931. Dated 29 March 1931. 

(Statutes of the Oireachtas, 1931, p. 32.) 

Acht chun socru do dheanamh chun mainleagha beithioch do chlaru agus do 
ialu agus chun cricheanna eile bhaineas le chleachta mainliaghachta agus liaghachta 
san. Uimhir 36 de 1931. ladh Lunasa, 1931. 

An Act to make provision for the registration and control of veterinary surgeons 
and for other purposes relating to the practice of veterinary surgery and veterinary 
medicine and the persons engaged in such practice. No. 36 of 1931. Dated 1 August 
1931. 

(Statutes of the Oireachtas, 1931, p. 469.) 

Acht chun tuilleadh socruithe do dheanamh chun foirthine ar dhiomhaoin te 
as agus ar ghatar. Uimhir 46 de 1931, 15adh Mi na Nodlag, 1931. 

An Act to make futher provision for the relief of unemployment and distress. 
No. 46 of 1931. Dated 15 December 1931. 

(Statutes of the Oireachtas, 1931, p. 620.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1932 


INTERNATIONAL 


France, Italy. 

Réglement entre I’Italie et la France pour l’exécution de l’article 7 du Traité 
de travail Franco-Italien du 30 septembre 1919, en ce qui concerne les agents des 
chemins de fer secondaires d’intérét général, des chemins de fer d’intérét local et 
des tramways. Du 13 aotit 1932. (J. O., 1933, No. 77, p. 8241.) 


Spain, France. 
* Tratado de Trabajo y de Asistencia Social, firmado en Madrid, entre Espaha 
y Francia, el 2 noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 96, p. 146.) 
[Treaty of Labour and Social Assistance, between France and Spain, signed 
at Madrid on 2 November 1932.] 
* Convenio sobre seguros sociales, firmado en Madrid, entre Espaiia y Francia, 
el 2 de noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 96, p. 148.) 
[Convention respecting social insurance, between France and Spain, signed 
at Madrid on 2 November 1932.] 


MANDATED TERRITORY 
French Togoland. 
Arrété No. 670 fixant les taux de rachat de prestations. Du 31 décembre 1932. 
(J. O. du Togo, 1933, No. 221, p. 39.) 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

* An Act to authorise the Industrial Commission of New South Wales to 
determine the standard hours to be worked in certain industries ; to provide for 
the appointment of a Conciliation Commissioner ; to provide for the abolition of 
the offices of the Deputy Commissioner and of the Chairmen of Conciliation Com- 
mittees and the exercise by the Conciliation Commissioner of certain of their duties, 
powers, and functions ; to provide for the appointment of an Apprenticeship 
Council ; to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1982, the Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act, 1926, the Industrial Arbitration (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 
1930, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected therewith. 23 Geo. V, 
No. 39. Assented to 2 December 1982. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 December 
1981, p. 1578.) 

Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1912, as amended, and the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1982. Dated 
9 January 1933. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 January 1933, p. 15.) 
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Queensland. 

* An Act to provide for the encouragement of employment and the rehabilita- 
tion of industry ; to constitute and establish a Bureau of Industry ; and for other 
purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 25. Assented to 15 December 1932. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 22 December 1932, p. 1993.) 


Western Australia. 

An Act to impose and fix the rate of a tax, to be called the financial emergency 
tax, upon income, salary, and wages. 23 Geo. V, No. 15. Assented to 30 November 
1932. 

An Act to regulate the assessment and collection of the financial emergency 
tax upon income, salary, and wages. 23 Geo. V, No. 20. Assented to 30 November 
19382. 

An Act to continue the operation of the Financial Emergency Act, 1931. 
23 Geo. V, No. 27. Assented to 20 December 1932. 


An Act to amend the Health Act, 1911-1926. 23 Geo. V, No. 30. Assented to 
380 December 1932. 


* An Act relating to the relief of mine workers. 23 Geo. V, No. 37. Assented 
to 30 December 1932. 


An Act to amend the Auctioneers Act, 1921. 23 Geo. V, No. 53. Assented to 
30 December 1932. 


BELGIUM 


* Loi approuvant la Convention entre la Belgique et les Pays-Bas, signée a 
La Haye, le 16 octobre 1931, et relative 4 l’assimilation des sujets néerlandais 
et des sujets belges quant a l’application de la législation des deux pays en ce qui 
concerne l’assurance-invalidité-vieillesse et quant 4 la réglementation des suites 
résultant pour ces sujets du fonctionnement des législations des deux pays l'une 
& cété de l'autre. Du 8 aodt 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 92, p. 1618.) 


BRAZIL 


Instrucgées e modelos para os servigos de fiscalizagaéo de nacionalizagio do 
trabalho. 24 de fevereiro de 1932. (Legislacao Brasileira do Trabalho, 1850-1933, 
p. 293.) 

{Instructions and forms for the Services for the supervision of the employment 
of national labour. Dated 24 February 1932.] 


Decreto No. 21.326 — de 27 de abril de 1932: approva o regulamento para 
acquisig¢aéo ou construcgéo de casas pelas Caixas de Aposentadoria e Pensdes. 
(Legislacgao Brasileira do Trabalho, 1850-1933, p. 88.) 

[Decree No. 21326, to approve the regulations for the purchase or construction 
of houses by the superannuation and pension funds. Dated 27 April 1932.]} 


Decreto No. 22.131 — de 23 de novembro de 1932: dispse sobre 0 processo 
das multas impostas por infraccao das leis reguladoras do trabalho e sobre a respec- 
tiva cobranga. (Legislacao Brasileira do Trabalho, 1850-1933, p. 273.) 

[Decree No. 22131 respecting the procedure in case of imposition of fines for 
contraventions of labour laws and respecting the recovery of such fines. Dated 
23 November 1932.] 


Decreto No. 22.239 — de 19 de dezembro de 1932 : reforma as disposigées do 
decreto legislativo No. 1.637, de 5 de janeiro de 1907, na parte referente associedades 
cooperativas. (Legislacao Brasileira do Trabalho, 1850-1933, p. 383.) 

[Decree No. 22239, to amend the provisions of Legislative Decree No. 1637 of 
5 January 1907 with respect to co-operative societies. Dated 19 December 1932.] 


Decreto No. 22.244 — de 22 de dezembro de 1932 : approva o regulamento para 
execugao do Decreto No. 21.690 de 1 de agosto de 1932, que creou inspectorias 
regionaes do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Commercio. (Legislagéo Brasileira 
do Trabalho, 1850-1933, p. 242.) 

[Decree No. 22244, to approve the Regulations under Decree No. 21690 of 
1 August 1932 to set up regional inspectorates of the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, 
and Industry. Dated 22 December 1932.] 
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CANADA 
Quebec. 
Regulations respecting the safety of workmen in shipyards in Quebec. Approved 
by the Executive Council on 22 December 1932. (Labour Gazette, February 1933, 
. 170.) 
. Réglements concernant la sécurité des travailleurs dans les chantiers maritimes 
de la province de Québec. Approuvés le 22 décembre 1932. (Gazette du Travail, 


février 1933, p. 184.) 
CHILE 


Decreto numero 755. — Exceptua del Sébado inglés diversos establecimientos 
comerciales. 23 de diciembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 16467, p. 51.) 

[Decree No. 755 to exempt various classes of commercial establishments from 
the Saturday afternoon rest. Dated 23 December 1932.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


* Rechtsverordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in den Backereien und den Kondi- 
toreien. Vom 11. November 1982. Nr. 157. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 


1932, No. 67, p. 783.) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Decreto No. 557 del Poder Ejecutivo que dicta el Reglamento referente a la 
Ley No. 352 sobre accidentes del Trabajo. 19 octubre de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 
1932, No. 4515, p. 3.) 

[Decree No. 557 of the Executive issuing Regulations under Act No. 332 respect- 
ing industrial accidents. Dated 19 October 1932. ] 

Resolucién del Congreso Nacional No. 403 que aprueba la ‘“‘ Convencién fijando 
la edad minima de admisi6n de los nifios al trabajo maritimo”’. 16 de noviembre de 
1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, No. 4524, p. 4.) 

[Resolution of the National Congress No. 403, to ratify the Convention fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of children to employment at sea. Dated 
16 November 1932.] 

Resolucién del Congreso Nacional No. 404 que aprueba la “‘Convencién con- 
cerniente a la edad de admisién de los nifos al trabajo de agricultura’’. 16 de 
noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, No. 4524, p. 8.) 

[Resolution of the National Congress No. 404, to ratify the Convention concern- 
ing the age for admission of children to employment in agriculture. Dated 16 No- 
vember 1932.] 

Resolucién del Congreso Nacional No. 405 que aprueba la “‘Convenci6n para 
fijar la edad minima de admisién de los nifios en los trabajos industriales”’. 16 de 
noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1982, No. 4524, p. 11.) 

[Resolution of the National Congress No. 405, to ratify the Convention fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of children to industrial employment. Dated 
16 November 1932.] 

Resolucién No. 411 del Congreso Nacional que aprueba la “‘Convencién para 
limitar las horas de trabajo en los establecimientos industriales”. 16 de noviembre 
de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, No. 4528, p. 3.) 

[Resolution of the National Congress No. 411 to ratify the Convention limiting 
hours of work in industrial establishments. Dated 16 November 1932.] 

Orden Departamental No. 2 de acuerdo con el Articulo 18 de la Ley No. 385, 
de fecha 11 de noviembre de 1982. 20 de noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, 
No. 45384, p. 3.) 

[Order No. 2 under section 18 of Act No. 385 of 11 November 1932 (respecting 
industrial accidents). Dated 20 November 1932.] 

Orden Departamental No. 3 de acuerdo con el Articulo 18 de la Ley No. 385 
de fecha 11 de Noviembre de 1932 : Catalogo de mecanismos destinado a impedir los 
accidentes del trabajo. 20 de noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, No. 4534, 
p. 4.) 

[Order No. 3 under section 18 of Act No. 385 of 11 November 1932: list of 
appliances intended to prevent industrial accidents. Dated 20 November 1932.] 
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FRANCE: COLONIES, ETC. 
French Indo-China. 

* Arrété modifiant le paragraphe 2 de l’article 3 de l’arrété du 19 juillet 1927, 
créant l’Inspection générale du Travail en Indochine. Du 16 janvier 1932. (J.O. de 
l’Indochine frangaise, 1932, No. 7, p. 305.) 

* Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 19 octobre 1927 créant une Inspection du Travail 
au Cambodge. Du 29 avril 1932. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1932, No. 36, 
p. 1425.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Health Insurance Employments (Exclusion and Inclusion) Order 
(Scotland) 1932, Special Order dated 12 November 1932, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Department of Health for Scotland 
acting jointly under paragraphs (c) and (d) of Part I and paragraph (m) of Part II 
of the First Schedule to the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, 
ch. 38) and by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under the proviso 


to section 1 (2) of the said Act. (S. R. & O., 1933, No. aa) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
Brunei. 
An Enactment relating to Mui Tsai, No. 1 of 1932. Dated 12 April 1932. 
Rules under ‘“‘ The Labour Code, 1932”. (No date.) 


Jamaica. 


* A law relating to the employment of young persons. No. 5 of 1932. Assented 
to 20 May 1932. (Laws of Jamaica, 1932.) 


Seychelles. 

* An Ordinance to carry out certain Conventions relating to the employment 
of women, young persons and children. No. 12 of 1982. Assented to 18 July 
1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 37.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Outlying Islands Labour Ordinance No. 5 of 
1909. No. 15 of 1982. Assented to 18 July 1982. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 49.) 


An Ordinance to empower the Governor to frame Regulations for the harbour. 
No. 16 of 1932. Assented to 18 July 1932. (Ordinances, 1982, p. 52.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Masters and Mates Certificates Ordinance (No. 3 
of 1920). No. 17 of 1932. Assented to 18 July 1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 54.) 


An Ordinance to give power to the Governor in Council to regulate wages. 
No. 22 of 1932. Assented to 24 November 1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 60.) 


An Ordinance to regulate the practice of dentistry in the Colony of Seychelles. 
No. 29 of 1932. Assented to 24 November 1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 75.) 

* An Ordinance to amend the “ Trade Unions Ordinance, 1932” (No. 7 of 
1982). No. 30 of 1932. Assented to 24 November 1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 79.) 

An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 7 of 1923, “ An Ordinance to impose 
a Tax upon Income and to regulate the collection thereof”. No. 33 of 1932. 
Assented to 28 December 1932. (Ordinances, 1982, p. 84.) 

[Section 3 : Deduction of tax from wages.] 

Regulations made by the Health Committee under section 6 (m) of Ordinance 
No. 5 of 1918 as amended by Ordinance 6 of 1922, section 3. Made on 16 March 
1932. (Proclamations, Regulations and Notices, 1932, No. 84.) 

[Medical examination of labourers proceeding to certain specified islands.] 

Regulations made by the Administrator in Executive Council under sections 16 
and 17 of the Unseaworthy Vessels Ordinance, 1896 (No. 3 of 1896). Made on 
31 March 1932. (Proclamations, Regulations and Notices, 1932, No. 70.) 
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GREECE 


* Decree to extend to macaroni factories the provisions relating to the eight- 
hour day. Dated 7 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 431, p. 2766.) 

* Decree to regulate the hours of work of the staff of motor omnibuses. 
Dated 7 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 431, p. 2766.) 

* Decree to consolidate the provisions of Acts Nos. 4819 and 5598 respecting 
the organisation of the Labour Inspectorate of the Ministry of National Economy. 
Dated 26 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1933, No. 28, p. 111.) 


‘IRAQ 


Regulations as to aerated water factories, No. 47 of 19382. Dated 3 December 
1932 (5 Sha’ban 1351). (‘Iraq Government Gazette, 12 March 1933, p. 93.) 


ITALY 


Legge 29 dicembre 1932, n. 2030. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
26 maggio 1932, n. 672, recante provvedimenti per alleviare la crise delle miniere 
di piombo, zinco, antimonio e lignite della Sardegna. (G. U., 1933, No. 49, p. 846.) 

[Act No 2030 to convert into an Act the Legislative Decree No. 672 of 26 May 
1932 respecting the measures intended to relieve the crisis in the Sardinian lead, 
zinc, antimony, and lignite mines. Dated 29 December 1932.] 


ITALY : COLONIES, ETC. 
Aegean Islands. 
* Numero 204 — Ordinenza: Riposo festivo. 27 novembre 1932. (Bollettino 
Ufficiale del Governo delle isole italiane dell’Egeo, 1982, No. 11, p. 192.) 
[Order No. 204 : weekly rest. Dated 27 November 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 17den December 1932, tot uitvoering van artikel 22 en van 
artikel 23, 8ste en 9de lid, der Schepenwet. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 621.) 

[Decree for the administration of sections 22 and 23 (8) and (9) of the Shipping 
Act. Dated 17 December 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS : COLONIES 
Dutch East Indies. 

Ordonnantie : Regeling van de toelating van de contractarbeiders, te wier 
sanzien afstand is gedaan van het klachtrecht. 16den November 1932. (Staatsblad 
van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1932, No. 563.) 

[Ordinance respecting the admission of contract workers with respect to 
whom the right of complaint is waived. Dated 16 November 1932.] 


PERU 


Ley No, 7540 : [Declarese en todo su vigor el decreto-ley No. 7103 por el cual 
se crearon contribuciones especiales por desocupados, mientras subsista la actual 
situacién de emergencia.] 21 de junio de 1932. (El Peruano, 1932, No. 133, p. 529.) 

[Act No. 7540 (to declare that Legislative Decree No. 7103 of 10 April 1931 
respecting special contributions for the unemployed shall continue in operation 
during the present emergency). Dated 21 June 19382.] 

Ley No. 7566 : Procedimiento de quiebras. 1 de agosto de 1932. (El Peruano, 
1932, No. 46-50, p. 145.) 

[Act No. 7566 : Bankruptcy procedure. Dated 1 August 1932.] 

[Section III : employees’ liens.] 
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POLAND 


Obwieszczenie Ministra Rolnictwa i Reform Rolnych z dnia 22 listopada 1932 
r. W. spravie ogloszenia jednolitego tekstu rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczy- 
pospolitej o izbach rolniczych. Poz. 16. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 2, p. 10.) 

[Notification to promulgate the consolidated text of the Order of the President 
respecting Chambers of Agriculture. Dated 22 November 1932.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 22:051 : Regulamenta o fabrico do alcool deshidratado nas Colonias 
de Angola e Mocambique. 30 de dezembro de 1932. (Boletim Oficial, 1933, No. 6, 
p. 57.) 

[Decree No. 22051 issuing regulations respecting the manufacture of dehydrated 
alcohol in the Colonies of Angola and Mozambique. Dated 30 December 1932.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Aargau. 
Gesetz tiber die Leistung staatlicher Beitrage an die Arbeitslosenversicherung 
und iiber die Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Vom 28. November 1932. 


Fribourg. 

Loi concernant l’allocation de subsides pour l’assurance-chOmage. Des 138 no- 
vembre 1928 et 15 novembre 1932. 

Gesetz zur staatlichen Beitragsleistung an die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 
13. November 1928 und 15. November 1932. 


Lucerne. 


* Gesetz betreffend teilweise Abinderung des Gesetzes iiber die Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung vom 25. November 1929. Vom 28. Dezember 1932. 


UNITED STATES : DEPENDENCIES, ETC. 
Philippine Islands. 

An Act to regulate the activities of private employment agencies, punish 
violations hereof, and for other purposes. No. 3957. Approved 2 December 1932. 

An Act to amend further Act numbered twenty-five hundred and forty-nine, 
entitled “ An Act prohibiting in the Philippine Islands the forcing, compelling, 
or obliging of any labourer or other employee to purchase merchandise, com- 
modities, or personal property under certain conditions, and the payment of the 
wages of a labourer or employee by means of tokens or objects other than the 
legal tender currency of the Philippine Islands, ” as amended by Act numbered 
thirty hundred and eighty-five. No. 3958. Approved 2 December 1932. 

An Act making it obligatory for any person, company, firm or corporation 
owning any work of any kind executed by contract to require the contractor to 
furnish a bond guaranteeing the payment of the labourers, providing penalties for 
the violation thereof, and for other purposes. No. 3959. Approved 2 December 
1932. 

An Act for the benefit of labour, declaring debts for salaries and wages earned 
and indemnities due to the labourer preferential claims, and amending section 
seven hundred and thirty-five of the Code of Civil Procedure accordingly. No. 
3960. Approved 2 December 1932. 

An Act to provide free emergency medical treatment for employees and la- 
bourers of commercial, industrial, and agricultural establishments, in certain 
cases, provide penalties for the violation hereof, and for other purposes. No. 3961. 
Approved 2 December 1982. 
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URUGUAY 


Decreto : se declara incluidos a los comercios de florerias en las exepciones 
del decreto reglamentario de la ley 8.797 de semana inglesa. 4 de febrero de 1932. 
(Registro Nacional de Leyes, 1932, p. 89.) 

[Decree to declare florists’ establishments to be included among the exceptions 
specified in the Decree issuing regulations under Act No. 8797 respecting the 


“English week”. Dated 4 February 1932.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria, Switzerland. 
Vertrag zwischen Osterreich und die Schweiz iiber Sanierungsmassnahmen fiir 
die Stickereiindustrie. Vom 18. Marz 1933. (B. G., Bl. 1933, 34. Stiick, p. 382.) 
Traité entre la Suisse et l’Autriche sur l’assainissement de Il’industrie de la 
broderie. Du 18 mars 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 13, p. 187.) 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Verordnung iiber Anderungen der Schiedsamtsordnung. Vom 27. Januar 1933. 
Nr. 176. (Verordnung usw., 1933, No. 13, p. 124.) 

Verordnung iiber Geschiaftsgang, Verfahren und Tragung der Kosten des 
Oberschiedsamts (Oberschiedsamtsordnung vom 1. Marz 1933). Nr. 175. (Ver- 
ordnungen usw., 1933, No. 13, p. 119.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto niimero 17.816 ampliando el decreto reglamentando el trabajo del 
personal de tramvias y omnibus. 3 de marzo de 1933. (Boletin Oficial, 1933, No. 


11629, p. 201.) 
[Decree No. 17816 to supplement the Decree to issue regulations respecting 


the employment of persons engaged in tramway and omnibus undertakings. 
Dated 3 March 1933.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 
Navigation (Manning and Accommodation) Regulation. — New regulation 
22 A under Navigation Act, 1912-1926. No. 382. Dated 8 March 1933. (C. S. R., 
19338, No. 82.) 


Queensland. 

Additional regulation under “ The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts, 
1980 to 19382.” Dated 23 February 1933. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
25 February 1933, p. 707.) 

Order in Council to declare that the provision of section 5A of “The Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1980”, shall apply in respect of the 
employers of such workers as are employed in the meat industry (other than 
export) throughout the State of Queensland. Dated 1 March 1933. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 4 March 1933, p. 812.) 


Western Australia. 
Regulations under the Mine Workers’ Relief Act, 1982: Erratum. Dated 
9 March 1938. (Government Gazette of W. A., 10 March 1983, p. 375.) 
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* Bundesgesetz vom 27. Janner 1933 iiber die Regelung der Feiert agsruhe. 
Nr. 31. (B. G. BI., 1983, 18. Stiick, p. 103.) 

* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 12. Marz 1933 iiber verschiedene 
Abanderungen der Gewerbeordnung und des Kundmachungspatentes (Gewerbe- 
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fiir Versammlungen und die Untersagung von Vereinsversammlungen. Nr. 55. 
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Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 16. Marz 1933, betreffend die Weiter- 
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fiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). Nr. 92. (B. G. BL., 
1938, 31 Stiick, p. 374.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 31. Marz 1933, betreffend die vorlaufige 
Inkraftsetzung der materiellen Bestimmungen des Vertrages mit der Schweiz 
vom 18. Marz 1933 iiber Sanierungsmassnahmen fiir die Stickereiindustrie. Nr. 98. 
(B. G. Bl., 1933, 34. Stiick, p. 381.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 10. April 1933, betreffend weitere Mass- 
nahmen zur Abtragung des Abganges im Haushalte der Unternehmung “ Oster- 
reichische Bundesbahnen ”’ zwecks Hintanhaltung wirtschaftlicher Schidigung 
(Bundesbahnbudgetsanierungsverordnung). Nr. 122. (B. G. BIl., 1933, 41. Stiick, 
p. 429.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 10. April 1933 tiber Massnahmen zur 
Senkung des Aufwandes an persénlichen Verwaltungskosten der Triiger der Sozial- 
versicherung und ihrer Verbinde. Nr. 125. (B. G. BI., 1933, 41. Stiick, p. 434.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 11. April 1933, 
betreffend die Festsetzung der Mahn- und Vollstreckungsgebiihren in der Sozial- 
versicherung. Nr. 128. (B. G. BI., 1933, 41. Stiick, p. 439.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 11. April 1933 
iiber die Héchstdauer der Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung (XX XIII. Durchfiihrungs- 
verordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). Nr. 129. (B. G. BL. 1933, 
41. Stiick, p. 440.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
den Bundesministern fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fiir Finanzen vom 15. April 
1933, betreffend die Neufestsetzung des Beitragspauschales in der Unfall- 
versicherung nach dem Landarbeiterversicherungsgesetz in den Bundeslindern 
Niederésterreich, Burgenland und Wien ab 1. Janner 1933. Nr. 133. (B. G. BL, 
1933, 43. Stiick, p. 443.) 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal portant réglementation des appareils de levage et chemins de 
fer aériens en usage dans les entreprises industrielles et commerciales autres que 
les travaux souterrains des mines, miniéres et carriéres. Du 20 février 1933. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1933, No. 54, p. 756.) 

* Arrété royal du 22 février 1933, concernant : Loi du 14 juin 1921 [sur la 
journée de 8 heures]. — Article 1**. — Suspension temporaire des dérogations 
consenties par l’arrété royal du 17 février 1926 aux établissements ov s’effectue 
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l’emmagasinage du lin teillé et dénommés “ Vlasopmakerijen”’. (Moniteur belge, 
1933, No. 58-59, p. 846.) 

Arrété royal organisant l’Office de l’enseignement technique. Du 9 mars 1933. 
(Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 71, p. 1104.) 

Arrété royal déterminant le mode d’indemnisation du Fonds national de crise 
en ce qui concerne les travailleurs du port “‘ dockers”’. Du 29 mars 1933. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1933, No. 91, p. 1588.) 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto No. 4.123 — de 2 de janeiro de 1933 : dispse sébre o funccionamento 
dos estabelecimentos commerciales, no districto federal, e da outras providencias. 
(Legislacao Brasileira do Trabalho, 1850-1933, p. 230.) 

[Decree No. 4123, to issue regulations for the hours of opening of commercial 
establishments in the Federal District and respecting other matters. Dated 2 Jan- 


uary 1933.] 


CANADA 
Alberta. 
Revised Regulations issued by the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
under authority of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Gazetted 31 January 1933. 


(Alberta Gazette, 31 January 1933.) 
Revision de la réglementation de la commission de Il’ Alberta sur l’indemnisation 


des accidentés du travail, conformément 4 l’autorité qui lui est conférée par la loi 
provinciale sur l’indemnisation des accidentés du travail. Publiée le 31 janvier 1933. 

Regulations under the Theatres Act. (No date.) (Labour Gazette of Canada, 
February 1933, p. 118.) 


Saskatchewan. 


Regulation 52 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. (Gazetted February 
1933.) (Labour Gazette of Canada, February 1933, p. 169.) 

Réglement d’administration No. 52 édicté par la Commission d’indemnisation 
des accidentés du travail. (Publié en février 1933.) (Gazette du Travail, Canada, 
février 1933, p. 183.) 


CHILE 


Decreto nimero 3. — Complementa el decreto que establece el cierre de los 
dias Sabados, desde las 13 horas, de los establecimientos commerciales e industriales. 
2 de enero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 16473, p. 150.) 

[Decree No. 3, to supplement the Decree to provide for the closing of commercial 
and industrial establishments at 1 p.m. on Saturday. Dated 2 January 1933.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 21. biezna 1933 o pujéce prace. Nr. 48. (Sb. z. an., 1983, Castka 
14. p. 318.) 

[Act No. 48 respecting the labour loan. Dated 21 March 1933.] 

Zakon ze dne 30. brezna 1933, kterym se prodluzuji a doplnuji zakony tykajici 
se bytové péce. Nr. 54. (Sb. z. a n., 1933, Castka 17, p. 337.) 

[Act No. 54 to prolong and supplement the Acts respecting housing. Dated 
80 March 1933.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


* Zweite Verordnung betreffend Vermehrung und Erhaltung von Arbeits- 
gelegenheiten. Vom 17. Januar 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 6, p. 81.) 
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Verordnung zur Abanderung der Rechtsverordnung zur Erginzung und 
Durchfiihrung der Verordnung zur Belebung der Wirtschaft vom 18. November 
1932. Vom 18. Marz 1933. Nr. 38. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, No. 16, 
p. 121.) 

[Wohnungsnot. } 

Verordnung zur Milderung von Hirten in der Sozialversicherung. Vom 25. Marz 
1933. Nr. 45. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 19, p. 151.) 


DENMARK 


Lov om Forlaengelse af Gyldigheden af Lov Nr. 149 af 15. April 1930 om 
Aendring i Lov Nr. 87 af 19. April 1929 om anerkendte Sygekasser. Nr. 93. 
25. Marts 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 12, p. 356.) 

[Act No. 93 to extend the operation of Act No. 149 of 15 April 1930 to amend 
Act No. 87 of 19 April 1929 concerning recognised sickness funds. Dated 25 March 
1933.] 

Bekendtgerelse for Faerserne om Opbevaring af brandfarlige Vaedsker. Nr. 
85. 22. Marts 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 12, p. 303.) 

[Notification No. 85 for the Faroe Islands respecting the storage of inflammable 
liquids. Dated 22 March 1933.] 


EGYPT 


Loi No. 14 de 1938 sur les Chambres de Commerce. Du 23 mars 1933 (26 Zil- 
kadeh 1351). (J. O. égyptien, 1933, No. 29, p. 2.) 


FRANCE 


Décret fixant la proportion des musiciens étrangers susceptibles d’étre employés 
dans les orchestres des hétels, cafés, cabarets, restaurants et autres établissements 
de vente de denrées alimentaires 4 consommer sur place ainsi que dans les bals 
et établissements de danse situés dans les départements de la Seine, Seine-et- 
Marne et Seine-et-Oise. Du 13 mars 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 63, p. 2588 ; Erratum : 
No. 64, p. 2614.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application aux 
professions industrielles, commerciales et libérales de la loi du 11 mars 1932 sur 
les allocations familiales. Du 14 mars 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 63, p. 2585 ; Errata : 
No. 64, p. 2614, and No. 65, p. 2697.) 

Décret modifiant la composition de la commission supérieure des allocations 
familiales. Du 14 mars 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 63, p. 2588.) 

Décret fixant les régles du remboursement par l’Etat a la caisse de garantie 
des majorations visées a l’article 81 de la loi du 30 avril 1930. Du 17 mars 1933. 
(J. O., 1938, No. 68, p. 2837.) 

Décret relatif 4 l’application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
hétels, cafés, restaurants et autres établissements de vente de denrées alimen- 
taires 4 consommer sur place dans la région parisienne. Du 18 mars 1933. (J. O., 
1938, No. 73, p. 3035.) 

Décret fixant la proportion de travailleurs étrangers pouvant étre employés 
dans l’industrie hételiére du département des Alpes-Maritimes. Du 20 mars 1933. 
(J. O., 22 mars 1933, No. 69, p. 2891.) 

Décret portant approbation et publication du réglement d’exécution de l’arran- 
gement signé 4 Rome le 13 aodt 1932 entre la France et I’Italie au sujet du régime 
concernant les agents des chemins de fer d’intérét local et des tramways signé a 
Rome le 21 janvier 1933 entre la France et I’Italie. Du 23 mars 1933. (J. O., 1983, 
No. 77, p. 3241.) 

Décret portant approbation et publication du réglement pour I|’exécution de 
Varticle 7 du traité de travail franco-italien du 30 septembre 1919 en ce qui concerne 
les agents des chemins de fer secondaires d’intérét général, des chemins de fer 
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d’intérét local et des tramways, signé 4 Rome le 13 aofit 1932 entre la France et 
l’Italie. Du 23 mars 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 77, p. 3241.) 

Arrété concernant les demandes de dérogation relatives 4 la proportion des 
musiciens étrangers dans les établissements. Du 25 mars 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 74, 
p. 8123.) 


FRANCE : COLONIES, ETC. 
French West Africa. 
* Arrété réglementant le recours au travail public obligatoire en Afrique occi- 
dentale francaise. No, 345. Du 18 février 1933. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale 
francaise, 1933, No. 1491, p. 259.) 


Tunis. 
Arrété du Directeur général des Travaux Publics relatifs aux visites de sécurité 
des navires de commerce. Du 23 mars 1933. (J. O. tunisien, 1933, No. 30, p. 821.) 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz tiber Betriebsvertretungen und tiber wirtschaftliche Vereinigungen. 
Vom. 4. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 81, p. 161.) 

Gesetz iiber den vorliufigen Reichswirtschaftsrat. Vom 5. April 1933. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1933, No. 32, p. 165.) 

Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 7. April 1933. 
(R. G. BI, I, 1933, No. 34, p. 175.) 

Gesetz iiber das Kiindigungsrecht der durch das Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung 
des Berufsbeamtentums betroffenen Personen. Vom 7. April 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 
1988, No. 36, p. 187.) 

Gesetz zur Anderung der Steuergutscheinverordnung. Vom 7. April 1933. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 36, p. 187.) 


Gesetz iiber die Zulassung zur Rechtsanwaltschaft. Vom 7. April 1933. (R. G. BL, 
I, 1938, No. 36, p. 188.) 

* Gesetz iiber die Einfiihrung eines Feiertags der nationalen Arbeit. Vom 10. 
April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 37, p. 191.) 

* Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten tiber Krankenversicherung. Vom 1. Marz 
1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1938, No. 19, p. 97.) 

Verordnung iiber Stellensperre in der knappschaftlichen Versicherung. Vom 
14. Marz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 21, p. 104.) 

* Erste Verordnung zur Neuordnung der Krankenversicherung. Vom 17. 
Marz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 23, p. 131.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verlaingerung der Befreiung von der Beitragspflicht zur 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 18. Marz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 27, p. 148.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Abgabe zur Arbeitslosenhilfe im Rechnungs- 
jahr 1933. Vom 22. Marz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 27, p. 148.) 

Anderung der Bestimmung iiber Saison- und Kampagnegewerbe. Vom 27. 
Marz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 27, p. 149.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Anderung der Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zur 
Steuergutscheinverordnung. Vom 27. Mirz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1988, No. 28, p. 
152.) 

Verordnung zur Aufrechthaltung von Vorschriften iiber die Héhe der Arbeits- 
losenunterstiitzung. Vom 30. Marz 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 28, p. 152.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zu den Anstellungsgrundsatzen iiber die Einstellung 
von Versorgungsanwiartern bei den Krankenkassen, Genossenschaften der Unfall- 
versicherung und der Reichsknappschaft. Vom 3. April 1983. (R. G. BL, I., 1983, 
No. 35, p. 183.) 

Erste Verordnung iiber die Zulassung zur Prozessvertretung vor den Arbeits- 
gerichtsbehérden. Vom 8. April 1933. (R. G. BI, I, 1983, No. 37, p. 193.) 

Erste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes zur Wiederherstellung des 
Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 11. April 1988. (R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 87, p. 195.) 














GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 


Malay States (Federated). 

An Enactment to repeal and re-enact the Registration of Aliens Enactment, 
1917. No. 1 of 1988. Assented to 17 March 1933. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 
24 March 1933, p. 1025.) 

An Enactment to control the residence of aliens in the Federated Malay States. 
No. 2 of 1938. Assented to 17 March 1933. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 24 
March 1933, p. 1030.) 


Malay States (Non-federated). 
Kedah 


The Steam Boilers and Engines Enactment, 1351. No. 33 of 1851. Assented 
to 27 Shawal 1351. (Kedah Government Gazette, 11 March 1933, p. 834.) 


Malta. 

* An Act to amend the Malta Trade Union Act, 1929. No. III of 1988. Assented 
to 25 February 1933. 

Atto per emendare |’Atto del 1929 relativo ai Sindacati Operai di Malta. No. III 
del 1933. Sanzionato il 25 febbraio 1933. 

(Malta Government Gazette, 25 February 1933, p. 170.) 

* An Act to amend the Malta Trade Union Council Act, 1929. No. IV of 1933- 
Assented to 25 Feburary 1933. 

Atto per emendare |’Atto del 1929 relativo al Consiglio dei Sindacati Operai 
di Malta. No. IV del 1933. Sanzionato il 25 febbraio 1933. 

(Malta Government Gazette, 25 February 1933, p. 174.) 


Nigeria. 
Regulations made under the Petroleum Ordinance (Chapter 134). No. 6 of 
1933. Dated 11 March 1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 16 March 1933.) 


Rhodesia (Northern). 

Government Notice No. 35 of 1933 under the Explosives Ordinance (Chapter 
75 of the Revised Edition): The Explosives (Amendment) Regulations, 1933. 
Dated 22 February 1933. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette, 10 March 1933, p. 114.) 


Sarawak. 

Notification No. 162 to declare that the operation of Order No. L-5 (Labour 
Emergency) 1930 is continued for a period of six months as from 31 March 1933. 
Dated 13 March 1933. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 16 March 1933, p. 64.) 


Straits Settlements. 

Proclamation re Order that no shipping company and no owner or charterer 
of any individual ship shall bring into and land in the Colony a number of aliens 
exceeding twenty-five of any one nationality. Dated 20 February 1933. (Straits 
Settlement Government Gazette, 8 March 1933 and 1 March 1933, p. 313.) 

Proclamation re Order that no adult male Chinese immigrant labourers should 
land in the Colony for a further period of three months. Dated 24 February 1933. 
(Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 3 March 1933 and 25 February 1933, 
p. 311.) 


Trinidad and Tobago. 
An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1926 (No. 8 
of 1926). No. 1 of 1933. Assented to 30 March 1933. 
Rules of the Supreme Court (Trade Unions Appeals), 1933, under the Trade 
Unions Ordinance, 1982. (No. 20 of 1982.) Approved 24 March 1933. (Trinidad 
Royal Gazette, 30 March 1933, p. 252.) 
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Regulations made by the Governor in Executive Council under section 18 (2) 
of the Trade Unions Ordinance, 1932. Approved 24 March 1933. (Trinidad Royal 
Gazette, 30 March 1933, p. 253.) 

A Proclamation to fix 1 July 1933 as the day on which the Trade Unions 
Ordinance, 1932 (No. 20 of 1932), shall commence. Dated 4 April 1933. (Trinidad 
Royal Gazette, 6 April 1933, p. 277.) 


Uganda. 
The Factories (First-Aid) Rules, 1933. Dated 10 March 1933. (Supplement 
No. 2 to the Uganda Official Gazette, 15 March 1933, p. 39.) 


Windward Islands. 

Saint Lucia. 

An Ordinance to amend the law relating to medical and dental practitioners, 
the practice of midwifery and the qualifications of chemists and druggists. No. 10 
of 1983. Assented to 15 February 1933. 


Saint Vincent. 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under subsection (1) of section 7 
of the Cinematograph Ordinance. Dated 18 March 1933. (Government Gazette, 
21 March 1933, p. 67.) 

[Safety regulations.] 

ITALY 


Legge 23 gennaio 1933, n. 117. Modificazioni al R. Decreto legge 29 novembre 
1925, n. 2146 ; sull’assicurazione obbligatoria contro le malattie nelle nuove pro- 
vincie. (G. U., 1933, No. 54, p. 926.) 

[Act No. 117 to amend Royal Legislative Decree No. 2146 of 29 November 
1925 respecting compulsory sickness insurance in the new provinces. Dated 23 
January 1933.] 

* Regio decreto-legge 26 gennaio 1933, n. 154. Indicazione del peso sui grossi 
colli trasportati per via d’acqua. (G. U., 1933, No. 65, p. 1129.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 154 respecting the marking of the weight on 
heavy packages transported by vessels. Dated 26 January 1933.] 

Regio decreto 9 gennaio 1933, n. 58. Modifica dell’art. 20 del regolamento 
25 febbraio 1915, n. 412, per le case economiche dei ferrovieri (fondo di garanzia 
degli affittuari). (G. U., 1933, No. 45, p. 783.) 

[Royal Decree No. 58 to amend section 20 of the Regulations of 25 February 
1915, No. 412, for cheap houses for railwaymen (guarantee fund for tenants). 
Dated 9 January 1933.] 


LITHUANIA 


Statistikos ziniomis rinkti is pramonés ir prekybos imoniu taisyklés. Nr. 2786. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 1933, No. 404, p. 6.) 

[Rules for collection of statistical information from industrial and commercial 
undertakings. (Gazetted 23 January 1933.)] 

Zemés reformos istatymo pakeitimas. Nr. 2809. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1933, 
No. 407, p. 1.) 

[Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. (Gazetted 11 March 1933.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 21 mars 1933, pris en exécution de l’art. 6 de la loi du 
29 janvier 1931, portant création d’une Caisse de pension des employés privés. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 21. Marz 1933, in Ausfiihrung von Art. 6 des Gesetzes 
vom 29. Januar 1931 betreffend die Errichtung einer Pensionskasse der Privatan- 
gestellten. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 12, p. 120.) 
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Arrété grand-ducal du 21 mars 1933, portant fixation, pour l'année 1933, du 
gain annuel servant de limite a l’assurance obligatoire contre les accidents des 
chefs des entreprises agricoles et forestiéres et de leurs épouses. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 21. Marz 1933, betreffend Festsetzung, fiir das Jahr 1933, 
des Hoéchstjahreslohnes fiir gegen Unfall versicherungspflichtige Unternehmer 
land- und forstwirtschaftlicher Betriebe und deren Ehefrauen. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 12, p. 123.) 

Instructions ministérielles du 31 mars 1933, concernant l’application de la loi 
du 6 décembre 1926 sur le congé ouvrier. 

Ministerielle Anweisungen vom 31. Marz 1933, betreffend die Ausfiihrung des 
Gesetzes vom 6. Dezember 1926 iiber den Arbeiterurlaub. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 13, p. 135.) 


MONACO 


Ordonnance-loi portant modification aux lois Nos. 79 et 135 des 19 juillet 1924 
et 1¢? février 1930 sur la Caisse autonome des Retraites du personnel de la Com- 
pagnie des tramways. Du 25 mars 1933. (Journal de Monaco, 1933, No. 3932, p. 1.) 


NETHERLANDS : COLONIES 
Dutch East Indies. 

Ordonnantie : Verlenging van den werkings- en opzeggingstermijn nopens de 
terugzending van arbeiders die buiten Nederlandsch-Indié zijn in dienst genomen 
of aangeworven (Staatsblad 1932 Nos. 97 en 98). 13den Februari 1933. (Staatsblad 
van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1933, No. 68.) 

[Ordinance to extend the period of operation and the notice to be given with 
respect to the repatriation of workers engaged or recruited outside the Dutch East 
Indies. Dated 13 February 1933.] 


Verordening : Registers voor vrije dagen in apotheken. 14den Februari 1933. 
(Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1933, No. 72.) 

[Order respecting the rest days (for employees) in pharmacies. Dated 14 Feb- 
ruary 1933.] 


NORWAY 


Lov om endringer i og forlenget gyldighet av lov om industrielt hjemmearbeide 
av 15 februar 1918, jfr. lov av 6 juli 1923 og 15 juni 1928. Nr. 4. Den 24 mars 1933. 
(Norsk Lovtidende, 1933, No. 13, p. 128.) 

[Act No. 4, to amend the Act of 15 February 1918, respecting industrial home- 
work (cf. Acts of 6 July 1923 and 15 June 1928), and to prolong the operation of 
the said Act. Dated 24 March 1933.] 

Kongelig resolusjon : forskrifter om radioanlegg og radiotjeneste i skib av 
hensyn til sikkerheten til sjos. Den 16 februar 1933. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1933, 
No. 8, p. 64.) 

[Royal Resolution : regulations for wireless apparatus and wireless operators 
on board ship in relation to safety at sea. Dated 16 February 1933.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 25 stycznia 1933 r. o zmianie mocy oboviazujacej ustawy z 
dnia 31 maja 1921 r. o nadzorze nad kot!ami parowemi. Poz. 53. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1933, No. 9, p. 119.) 

[Act respecting the validity of the Act of 81 May 1921 respecting the inspection 
of steam boilers. Dated 25 January 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 6 lutego 1933 r. o zmianach 
w rozporzadzeniu z dnia 14 grudnia 1932 r. w sprawie czasowego zmniejszenia 
liczby dni pracy, uwazanych za tydzién podiegania obowiazkowi zabezpieczenia 
na wypadek bezrobocia, w odniesieniu do niektorych kategoryj bezrobotnych 
robotnikéw sezonowych. Poz. 57. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 9, p. 133.) 
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[Order to amend the Order of 14 December 1932 respecting the temporary 
reduction of the number of days to be deemed to be a week entailing liability to 
unemployment insurance for various categories of unemployed seasonal workers. 
Dated 6 February 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieziki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Przemysiu i Handlu z dnia 15 lutego 1933 r. w sprawie ustalenia stosunku pro- 
centowego miodocianych do ogotu zatrudnionych dorostych robotnikow w hutach 
szklanych. Poz. 87. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 13, p. 208.) 

[Order to fix the proportion of young persons to the total number of adult 
workers employed in glass works. Dated 15 February 1933.] 













PORTUGAL 





Decreto no. 22:353 — Determina a aplicacéo a dar aos fundos dos sindacatos 
e outras associacgées agricolas quando sejam mandados dissolver. 25 de marco de 
1938. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 69, p. 355.) 

[Decree No. 22353, to specify the use to be made of the moneys of trade unions 
and other agricultural associations which are wound up by order. Dated 25 March 
1933.] 

Decreto no. 22.361 —- Manda por em execucaéo a Convencao Internacional das 
Linhas de Carga Maxima, assinada em Londres em Julho de 1930. 28 de marco de 
1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 71, p. 365.) 

[Decree No. 22361, to bring into operation the International Load Line Con- 
vention signed in London in July 1930. Dated 28 March 1933.] 

Decreto no. 22:362 —- Aprova o regulamento das Linhas de Carga Maxima — 
Instrucgées para determinagao das referidas linhas. 28 de marco de 19383. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1933, No. 71, p. 384.) 

{Decree No. 22362, to approve the Load Line Regulations : instructions for 
ascertaining the position of the said line. Dated 28 March 1933.] 



























RUMANIA 


* Lege pentru infiintarea si organizarea jurisdicjiei muncii. 14 Februarie 1933. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No 38, p. 927.) 

[Act respecting the establishment and organisation of labour courts. Dated 
14 February 1933.] 

Lege pentru modificarea unor articole din legea pentru organizarea cooperatiei. 
6 Aprilie 1938. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 82, p. 2269.) 

[Act to amend certain sections of the Act respecting the organisation of co- 
operative societies. Dated 6 April 1933.] 

* Decret regal Nr. 130: Regulamentul sanitar al intreprinderilor ce intre- 
buinteaza plumbul si compusii lui. 31 Ianuari 1983. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, 
No. 36, p. 866.) 

[Royal Decree No. 130: Health Regulations for undertakings in which lead 
and its compounds are manipulated. Dated 31 January 1933.] 


















SPAIN 






Orden poniendo en vigor los acuerdos, que se insertan, adoptados por la Comi- 
sién de adaptacién del Estatuto Nacional de Artes Graficas. 28 de febrero de 1933. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 64, p. 1765.) 

[Order to put into operation the decisions adopted by the Adjustment Committee 
for the National Rules for the printing industries. Dated 28 February 1933.] 


Orden disponiendo se ptbliquen en este periédico oficial las bases de trabajo 
de pianistas “ cabaret con variétés y atracciones ”. 28 de febrero de 1938. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No 66, p. 1809.) 

[Order to provide for the publication in this Official Gazette of the conditions 
of employment of pianists (cabaret shows with varieties and attractions). Dated 
28 February 1933.] 
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Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende férvaring och transport till lands av kiselle- 
geringar. Den 17 mars 1933. (Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1933, No. 85, p. 109.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the storage and transport on land of alloys of 
silicon. Dated 17 March 1933.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral maintenant provisoirement en vigueur certaines 
dispositions du droit cantonal en matiére de formation professionnelle. Du 24 mars 
1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 11, p. 182.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber den vorliufigen Fortbestand des kantonalen Rechts 
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(Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 12, p. 164.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss tiber die Durchfiihrung einiger Bestimmungen des Bundes- 
gesetzes vom 26. Mirz 1931 iiber Aufenthalt und Niederlassung der Auslinder. 
Vom 3. April 1933. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 12, p. 164.) 


* Ordonnance concernant la prévention des accidents dans les travaux en 
caisson. Du 3 avril 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1983, No. 12, p. 170.) 

Verordnung iiber die Verhiitung von Unfillen bei Caissonarbeiten. Vom 8. 
April 1933. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No 12, p. 170.) 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral mettant en vigueur le traité conclu le 18 mars 1988 
entre la Suisse et l’Autriche sur l’assainissement de l'industrie de la broderie. 
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Bundesratsbeschluss betreffend Inkraftsetzung des Vertrages vom 18. Mirz 
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Bundesbeschluss iiber Krisenhilfe fir Arbeitslose. Yom 13. April 1933. (Eid- 
gendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 14, p. 237.) 


Fribourg. 

Réglement d’exécution de la loi du 15 novembre 1932 sur le subventionnement 
de l’assurance-chémage du 7 janvier 1933. 

Ausfiihrungsverordnung zum Gesetz vom 15. November 1932 zur staatlichen 
Beitragsleistung an die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 7. Januar 1933. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


* Act to amend further the Industrial Conciliation Act, 1924. No. 7 of 1933. 
Promulgated 8 March 1933. 

Wet tot verdere wysiging van die “ Nijverheid Verzoenings Wet, 1924”. No.7 
van 1933. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 8 March 1933, p. xxi.) 
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Act to provide for the establishment of a Veterinary Board, for the registration 
of veterinarians and for other matters incidental thereto. No. 16 of 1933. Pro- 
mulgated 8 March 1933. 

Wet om voorsiening to maak vir instelling van ’n Veeartsrand, vir die registrasie 
van veeartse en vir ander daarmee verbandhoudende sake. No. 16 van 1933. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 8 March 1933, p. Ixxxiv.) 

Proclamation No. 54 of 1933 : Native Service Contract Act, 1932. — Date of 
coming into operation of. Dated 1 March 1933. 

Proklamasie no. 54, 1933 : Naturelle-Dienskontrakwet, 1932. — Datum van 
inwerkingtree van. 1 Maart 1933. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 10 March 1933, p. 429.) 


URUGUAY 


Resolucién. Se modifican disposiciones reglamentarias del trabajo de estiba- 
dores en el puerto de Montevideo. 26 de enero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 
7950, p. 310-A.) 

[Resolution to amend the provisions governing the employment of stevedores 
in the port of Montevideo. Dated 26 January 1933.] 

Resolucién. Se establece un porcentaje para la ocupacién de capataces y obreros 
especializados sin la intervencién de las Comisiones de Distribucién de Trabajo. 
8 de febrero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 7951, p. 322-A.) 

[Resolution to fix a percentage of foremen and skilled workmen who may be 
employed without the intervention of the committees for the distribution of work. 
Dated 3 February 1933.] 

Decreto. Se declara comprendido el personal del servicio doméstico en la ley 
numero 7.309 sobre Accidentes del Trabajo. 9 de febrero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 
1933, No. 7963, p. 407-A.) 

[Decree to declare that domestic employees are covered by Act No. 7309 res- 
pecting industrial accidents. Dated 9 February 1933.] 

Decreto. Se reglamenta el control del personal de autobuses a los efectos del 
cumplimiento de las leyes obreras. 9 de marzo de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 
7976, p. 584-A.) 

[Decree to issue regulations for the supervision of the staff of motor buses for 
the purposes of the observance of labour legislation. Dated March 1933.] 

Resolucién. Se prorroga el plazo para la vigencia de modificaciones introducidas 
en la reglamentacién del trabajo de estibadores en el puerto de Montevideo. 9 de 
marzo de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1938, No. 7977, p. 549-A.) 

[Resolution to extend the time-limit for the coming into operation of the 
amendments in the regulations for the employment of stevedores in the port. 
of Montevideo. Dated 9 March 1933.] 

















Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Addendum to Grey-Blue Report on Reduction of 
Hours of Work. Report of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference. International 
Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. Fifth Item on the Agenda. 
Report V (Addendum). Geneva, 1933. 4 pp. 

Contains the observations of the Governments of China, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal on the report of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference on the reduction 
of hours of work which have been received by the International Labour Office since 
the publication of the Grey-Blue Report. 


—— Compulsory Pension Insurance. Comparative Analysis of National Laws, 
and Statistics. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 10. Geneva, 
International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1933. Distributed in the United 
States by the World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. xm + 782 pp. l6s.; $4. 


The International Labour Office has already published a comparative analysis 
of national non-contributory pension schemes, and is dealing with compulsory 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance in a series of three studies. 
The first of these studies contains a systematic examination, on international 
lines, of the essential features of compulsory invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance. It comprises six parts: scope, risks covered and cash benefits, 
benefits in kind, financial resources, administrative organisation (insurance insti- 
tutions, supervision, settlement of disputes), and transitional schemes. The method 
of examining the problems is the same as that followed in the Office’s study on 
compulsory sickness insurance, published in 1927. The main elements of the prob- 
lem are first discussed ; the characteristics of possible typical solutions are then 
outlined ; next, the national schemes are classified according to the solution which 
each embodies ; and, finally, comes an analysis of the relevant legal provisions and 
statistics of the national schemes seriatim. By the use of this method it has been 
attempted, first of all to make such general remarks as permit each of the various 
schemes to be given its proper place in the development of ideas and of institutions, 
and secondly, to describe each scheme in sufficient detail to show its characteristic 
features. Without abandoning the method of comparative international examina- 
tion, which must remain an essential feature of its publications, the Office presents 
the analyses of national schemes in special chapters at the end of each part. In 
this book account is taken of the laws and regulations of which the Office was aware 
up to 30 September 1932. 

The study is also published in French and in German. 


—— Hours of Work and Unemployment. Supplement to the Report to the Pre- 
paratory Conference, January 1933. Geneva, 1933. 47 pp. 

The report on hours of work and unemployment submitted by the Office to the 
Tripartite Preparatory Conference in January 1933 contained a detailed analysis 
of the law and practice in different countries. The present supplement contains 
a description of the most recent events in this field and the supplementary informa- 
tion collected by the Office at the request of certain delegates at the Preparatory 
Conference. The new facts concerning the law and practice have been collected 
in the first part of the supplement under the following heads : possibilities of re- 
employment, legislative action, private initiative. The supplementary information 
in the second part relates to Asiatic countries and the system of overtime in different 
countries. 


—— Supplement to the Blue Report on Invalidity, Old-Age and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Insurance. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, 
Geneva, 1933. Second Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report II (Sup- 
plement). Geneva, 1933. 40 pp. 

Contains replies to the Questionnaire on invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance which were received by the International Labour Office too 
late for inclusion in the Blue Report which it has already published on this question. 
The replies concerned are those of the Governments of China, Czechoslovakia, 


Hungary, and Uruguay. 
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—— Supplement to the Blue Report on the Abolition of Fee-Charging Employ- 
ment Agencies. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva 
1933. First Item on the Agenda. Report I (Supplement). Geneva, 1933. 4 pp. 

Since the publication of the Blue Report on the abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies in February 1933 the International Labour Office has received 
replies to the Questionnaire on which this report was based from the Governments 
of the following countries : China, Luxemburg, Uruguay. These replies are repro- 
duced in this supplement. 


—— Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
Supplementary Report. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, 
Geneva, 1933. Third Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1933. 15 pp. 

Certain corrections and additions to the Grey Report on unemployment insur- 
ance and various forms of relief for the unemployed, made at the request of the 
French and Italian Governments, are reproduced in this supplementary report, 
together with notes on the principal changes which have taken place in the unem- 
ployment insurance and relief systems in various other countries since the report 
was written. 


Bureau internationa! agraire. Bulletin No. 2, 1933. Prague. Pp. 65-101. 

The whole of this number of the Bulletin of the International Agrarian Bureau 
is devoted to the problem of unemployment. It consists of a series of reports, 
presented to the last Conference of the Bureau, dealing with the extent of the prob- 
lem, its causes, the legislative and other relief measures in force, and unemploy- 
ment insurance in the following countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Greece, Latvia, Poland, and Switzerland. 


Congrés international de l’enseignement technique, Paris, 24-27 septembre 
1931, organisé par |’ Association francaise pour le developpement de |’enseignement 
technique. Compte rendu des travaux. 2° volume. Rapports. Paris. 965 pp. 

A note on the International Congress on Technical Education (Brussels, 26-28 
September 1932), containing a summary of the resolutions adopted, appeared in 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 7, 14 November 1932, pages 
223-224. 


Troisiéme Congrés international de technique sanitaire et d’hygiéne urbaine, 
Lyon, mars 1932. Dr. C. Garin, Commissaire général. Comptes rendus et communica- 
tions. Lyon, “Foire de Lyon”. vim + 643 pp. 

The International Congress on Sanitation and Urban Hygiene held at Lyons 
in March 1932 comprised six sections dealing with the following subjects : transport 
hygiene ; hygienic housing conditions ; hospitals and welfare work ; atmospheric 
conditions ; disinfection and destruction of vermin (insects and rats) ; industrial 
hygiene and prevention of accidents. The last section presented reports on indus- 
trial accidents from the standpoints of safety education (Jacquet) and of voca- 
tional guidance and selection (Mazet and Rosin), ankylostomiasis (GONTHIER), 
the technique of sanitation in the mining industry (Parma), and the ventilation 
of large factories (DE MicHEL1). Questions of industrial hygiene were also discussed 
by other sections : ventilation of underground premises (CHapruts), hygiene in 
air transport and in submarines (MOREAU), provision for the health and welfare 
of the staff in a big transport company (MassarottT!1), by the transport hygiene 
section; air conditioning (Suass1, BruLL, GoENAGA), by the section on hygienic 
housing conditions ; smoke (Kimpriin, CHALUMEAU), and the presence of silica 
in city dusts (PoLicarD), by the section on atmospheric conditions. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
CANADA 


Department of Immigration and Colonisation. Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
31 March 1932. Ottawa, 1982. 81 pp. 25 cents. 


CEYLON 
Administration Report of the Controller of Labour for 1931. By N. J. LUDDINGTON. 
Colombo, 1932. 50 pp. 50 cents. 
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FRANCE 
Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situation 
de la Syrie et du Liban (année 1931). Paris, 1982. xv + 214 pp. 


Présidence du Conseil. Conseil national économique. La situation des principales 
branches de l'économie nationale. Session du 16 novembre 1932. Industrie. 5° série 
de rapports. Les industries chimiques. Rapport présenté par FLEURENT. Journal 
officiel, Annexe, 4 décembre 1932. Pp. 1281-1339. Paris, 1932. 


ALGERIA 


Service central de Statistique. Direction des Services économiques. Annuaire 
statistique de l’ Algérie. Année 1931. Algiers, 19382. xm + 419 + vir pp. 


INDO-CHINA 


Inspection générale de |’ agriculture, de l’élevage et des foréis. Economie agricole 
de Indochine. Hanoi, 1932. 696 pp., maps and diagrams. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Brazil in December 
1932. Report by E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., M.C., and J. G. Lomax, M.B.E., 
M.C. Together with Regional Reports by H.M. Consular Officers at Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, Bahia, Pernambuco and Para. No. 539. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1933. 100 pp. 3s. 


Economic Conditions in Japan to 31 December 1932. Report by G. B. 
Sansom, C.M.C., and D. W. Kermope. With Annexes on Formosa and Korea. 
No. 541. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 131 pp. 3s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Siam at the Close of the Third Quarter, 1932. 
Report by J. Battey and H. R. Brrp. No. 543. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1933. 52 pp. Is. 6d. 


Economic Conditions in Spain. (Dated January 1933.) Report by Alex- 
ander ApAms. No. 542. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 67 pp. 2s. 


—— Economic and Trade Conditions in the United States of America, February 
1933. Report by H. O. Caackuey, C.M.G., C.B.E. No. 544. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1933. 153 pp. 4s. 








—— Report on Economic Conditions in Algeria, Tunisia and Tripolitania 
in 1932. No. 545. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 126 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. Tests for Accident 
Proneness. By E. Farmer, E. G. CuampBers and F. J. King. Report No. 68. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 37 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and Ministry of Health. Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Agricultural Tied Cottages. Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1932. 33 pp. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference, 
Sixteenth Session, Geneva, 12-30 April 1932. Report to the Minister of Labour by 
the Delegates of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 47 pp. 9d. 


INDIA 
ASSAM 


Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam e. the Year ending 
30 June 1932. Shillong, Assam Government Press, 1932. 2s. 1d. ; Rs. 1-6. 


ITALY 

Ministero delle Corporazioni. Atti del secondo convegno di studi sindacali e 
corporativi, Ferrara, 5-8 maggio 1932. Vol. 1. Relazioni. 466 pp. Vol. Il. Comu- 
nicazioni. 557 pp. Vol. III. Discussioni. 323 pp. Rome, 1932. 
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LATVIA 

Riga Pilsetas Statistiska Birojs. Statistisches Amt der Stadt Riga. Rigas 
bezdarbnieku aptauja 1932. gada. Die Rigaer Arbeitslosenenquete vom Jahre 1932: 
By Dr. Ernst von BuLMERINCQ. Riga, 1932. 24 pp. 1 lat. 

Contains the results of an enquiry, or rather a census of the unemploy~ J re- 
cognised as such by the Riga Labour Office, covering the period from the begin- 
ning of February to the middle of March 1932. The report shows the distribution 
of the 15,249 persons recognised as unemployed (9,958 men and 5,291 women) 
according to occupation, working capacity, nature of last employment, nationality, 
age, duration of unemployment, family status, number of dependants, year of 
arrival in Riga if from other parts of the country, and former domicile. 


MALTA 
Emigration Department. Annual Report 1931-1932. Malta, 1982. xxvi1 pp. 4d. 


NETHERLANDS 

Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Bureau municipal de statistique 
d’Amsterdam. Huishoudrekeningen van Gezinnen in het Landelijk Gedeelte der 
Gemeente (1 Januari-31 December 1930). Comptes de ménage dans la partie rurale 
de la commune (1 janvier-31 décembre 1930). Communications statistiques, No. 96. 
Amsterdam, 1932. 39 pp. FI. 0.60. 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de Statistique. Jaarcijfers 
voor Nederland. Annuaire statistique des Pays-Bas 1932. The Hague, 1933. Lx1 + 
379 pp. Fi. 4. 


Department van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Raden van arbeid en verzeke- 
ringsraden. Verslag van de Werkzaamheden der Raden van Arbeid over het jaar 
1931. The Hague, 1983. 81 pp. 


Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaarverslag 
over 1931 betreffende Arbeidsbemiddeling en Emigratie. The Hague, 1933. vur + 
94 pp. 

Annual report for 1931 on the work of the employment exchanges and 
on migration in the Netherlands. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Census and Statistics Office. Statistical Report for the Year 1931. With a Sta- 
tistical Summary of the Dominion from 1881 to 1931. Wellington, 1933. x11 + 110 
pp. 4s. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 
Annual Report upon Native Affairs, 1931. London, Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 1932. 73 pp. 2s. 6d. 


RUMANIA 

Ministerul Agriculturii si Domenilor. Sectia de Studii, Documentare si Statistica. 
Statistica agricola pe anul 1932. Partea Il. Suprafetele cultivate. Statistique agricole 
de Vannée 1932. 1° partie : Superficies cultivées. Bucarest, 1933. 33 pp., tables, 
diagrams. 

This publication gives official agricultural statistics concerning the total area 
cultivated, the proportion of land under different crops, under pasture, vine culture, 
orchards, forests, etc., in Rumania. The total arable surface cultivated showed 
a decrease in 1932. 


SPAIN 
Ministerio de Estado. Inspeccién general de Emigracién. LEstadistica general 
de la migracién transocednica por puertos espanoles en el atio de 1931. Serie C. 


Estadisticas. Madrid, 1982. Pp. 481-516, diagrams. 


This report, which contains statistics of Spanish migration to and from oversea 
countries in 1931, was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, 


No. 8, 22 May 1933, pages 230-231. 
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SWITZERLAND 
Rapport du Conseil fédéral a l’ Assemblée fédérale sur la seiziéme session de la 
“onférence internationale du travail. Berne. 36 pp. 


UNFTED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Yearbook of Agriculture 1932. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1932. 1 + 975 pp. 

In addition to the Secretary of Agriculture’s important annual review of agri- 
cultural developments in the United States, this volume contains a section giving 
the most significant agricultural statistics, and an interesting series of notes on 
different subjects, inter alia, farm mechanisation and the use of land in that country. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1931. Bulletin No. 570. Wages and Hours of 
Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. 11 + 148 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. The Effects on Women of Changing Conditions in the 
Cigar and Cigarette Industries. By Caroline MANNING and Harriet A. Byrne. 
Bulletin No. 100. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. vu + 187 pp. 

After reviewing the technical changes that have taken place in the cigar and 
cigarette industries during recent years, the authors describe the results of an 
important enquiry into the fate of the women workers displaced through reductions 
of staff due to mechanisation and concentration in these industries and also into 
the working and living conditions of the women still employed in them. A large 
number of statistical tables are included. The report is an extremely valuable 
contribution to the study of economic and social problems arising out of changes in 
technical processes and mechanisation. 


CALIFORNIA 

State Unemployment Commission. Report and Recommendations. San Francisco 
1932. 810 pp., charts, tables. 

The State Unemployment Commission was created in 1931 to study the question 
of unemployment in California and to propose remedies. Its report is drawn up in 
great detail. Among other recommendations the Commission proposes the enact- 
ment of a law providing for a system of compulsory unemployment reserves, the 
enactment of emergency measures providing for a five-day week and a six-hour 
day on all public works and a five-day working week in the conduct of all State 
business, the provision by the State of $20,000,000 for emergency unemployment 
relief, the amendment of the Statutes of 1921 to provide for advance planning and 
long-range budgeting of public works, and the creation of a State Economic Council 
for the continuous study of all problems relating to unemployment, production, 
and consumption. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Unemployment 
in Buffalo, November 1932. Special Bulletin No. 179. Albany, 1932. 49 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adams, William Forbes. Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 
1815 to the Famine. Yale Historical Publications Miscellany XXIII. New Haven, 
Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1932. vil + 444 pp., map. 


Agricultural Systems of Middle Europe. A Symposium. Edited by O. S. Morcan. 
New York, Macmillan, 1933. xix + 405 pp. 

A symposium, by authoritative writers, on the national agricultural systems 
and policies of the following Central European States : Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. These States were 
selected for varicus reasons, among which are the following : they are predominantly 
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agricultural ; many of them have been compelled to reconstruct their agricultural 
policies since the war ; they are of interest to America, since they are her active 
competitors in the European agricultural market ; the acute distress which pre- 
vails among the agricultural classes will probably lead to evolutionary and sub- 
sequent revolutionary changes primarily of a constructive nature. The editor 
is convinced that agricultural rehabilitation in Europe is more likely to develop 
in and pivot round these countries as an economic unit than in and around countries 
that are more stable politically and economically. Each section of the book is 
drawn up in accordance with a standard outline covering the main facts of agri- 
culture. The material collected is excellent, but the references to agricultural labour 
are inadequate. 


Assaél, Harald. Gewerkschaftliche Lohnpolitik und Arbeitslosigkeit. Bearbeitet 
fiir die Zeit nach der Stabilisierung in Deutschland. Hamburg, Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter, 1932. 73 pp., diagrams. 4 marks. 

Although the author's analysis of the movement of wages and unemployment 
for the years 1924 to 1930 does not show any clear relation of cause and effect 
between these two curves, wages policy and its effect on employment figures in the 
foreground of the discussion of the causes of unemployment. According to the 
most prominent theorists of German labour circles, the economic depression is 
largely attributable to the insufficient increase in real wages, or, in other words, 
to the failure of purchasing power to keep pace with production. To find a way 
out of the depression the purchasing power of the masses must be increased. In 
employers’ circles, on the contrary, it is held that the excessive increase in wages, 
and the rigidity and uniformity of wage rates, have adversely affected a large 
number of undertakings, been an obstacle to the formation of fresh capital, and 
raised the rate of interest to an uneconomic level. Theoretical arguments on both 
sides are expounded ; it is to a recapitulation and a criticism of these arguments 
that this work is chiefly devoted. 


Assekuranz-Jahrbuch. WHerausgegeben von Prof. S. J. LENGyet. Band 52. 
Vienna, Leipzig, Compassverlag, 1933. xI + 661 pp. 


Balderston, C. Canby, and others. The Philadelphia Upholstery Weaving Industry. 
A Case Study of a Declining Industry in an Old Manufacturing Centre. Industrial 
Research Department. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Research Studies, XX. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 231 pp. 


Bloch, Marc. Les caractéres originaux de Vhistoire rurale francaise. Instituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. Oslo, H. Aschehoug ; Leipzig, Otto Harras- 
sowitz ; Paris, Les belles lettres ; London, Williams and Norgate ; Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1931. xvi + 261 pp., diagrams. 


Brunner, Dr. Werner. Messungen an einem Bewegungs- Apparat verglichen 
mit typischen Arbeiisgewéhnungen. Versuch zur messbaren Erfassung gewisser 
Charaktereigenschaften. Zurich, Leipzig, G. Leeman, 1932. 96 pp. 


Budapester Handels- und Gewerbekammer. Ungarns Handel und Industrie 
im Jahre 1931. Budapest, 1932. 171 pp. 

A short account of the industrial and commercial situation in Hungary during 
1931, with some information on social policy, the movement of wages, and the cost 
of living. 


Buffa, Aldo. Forme e sistemi di previdenza per il personale delle amministrazioni 
statali. Reprinted from Le Assicurazioni Sociali, July and August 1932, No. 4. 
Rome, Cassa nazionale per le Assicurazioni sociali, 1932. 52 pp. 


Un decennio di provvidenze e previdenze sociali. Reprinted from Mater- 
nita ed Infanzia, No. 10, October 1932. Rome, Carlo Colombo, 1933. 14 pp. 





Bureau of Applied Economics. Standards of Living. A Compilation of Bud- 
getary Studies. Volume II. Washington, 1932. v1 + 189 pp. 
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Busse, Hans. Bekdmpfung der Arbeitsermiidung bei Bandmontage. Schriften 
zur Wirtschaftspsychologie und zur Arbeitswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von 
Otto LipMANN und William STerN. Heft 46. Leipzig, Johann Barth, 1933. 26 pp., 
illustr. 

Study of the prevention of fatigue in flow work. The first part examines working 
conditions. The second and more important part describes laboratory researches 
relating to the experimental study of the organisation of the work, the determina- 
tion of fatigue tests, and the results before and after rationalisation. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture. 
Company Plans for Unemployment Reserves. Washington, 1932. 42 pp. 


Collie, Sir John. Fraud in Medico-Legal Practice. London, Edward Arnold, 
1932. x1 + 276 pp., illustr. 

This book, the author says, is based on the second edition of his former work, 
Malingering, now out of print, and may be regarded as a revised and abridged 
edition of it. His wide experience of medico-legal cases—he has for many years 
examined approximately 2,000 cases per annum—makes it a valuable guide in 
unmasking fraudulent claims lodged after accident or counterfeited symptoms of 
disease. He describes the different simulations which may be met with, citing 
examples, and indicates the means of detecting them. 


Comité central industriel de Belgique. Loi du 18 juin 1930 sur l'assurance en 
vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. Guides pratiques pour l’ap pli- 
cation des lois sociales, & l’usage des employeurs. No. 2. Brussels, 1932. 134 pp. 
10 frs. 


Die Arbeitslosigkeit der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Manuel Sairzew. 
Erster Teil. Sachverhalt und Problemstellung. 174 pp. 7.50 marks. Zweiter Teil. 
Deutsches Reich I. 201 pp. 8.40 marks. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 
Munich, Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1932. 

These two volumes are the first of a series of reports of a vast international 
enquiry on unemployment undertaken by the German Association for Social 
Policy, under the direction of Professor Saitzew of Zurich. The first volume con- 
tains a survey by Dr. Saitzew, in which he defines the different forms of unemploy- 
ment (normal, seasonal, cyclical and structural unemployment) and gives an 
outline of their manifold causes. A statistical study by Dr. Saitzew and Dr. Wyler 
follows, showing the continuous increase in structural unemployment, considered 
as the unemployment remaining after deduction of the other three kinds of unem- 
ployment. This study covers Great Britain, Germany, and Austria. The second 
volume, which is devoted entirely to Germany, contains five monographs by dif- 
ferent authors on unemployment in the coal and lignite mining industries, and the 
metal, building, and automobile industries. 


Edmonds, Harry. A British Five-Year Plan. London, Jarrolds, 1932. 190 pp. 


Ethnike Trapeza tes ‘Ellados. Oikonomike Epeteris tes ‘Ellados 1931. Edited 
by G. Hariraki, A. Kacviava and N. MIKELI. Athens, 1932. xu + 549 pp. 

The economic year book of Greece for 1931 contains chapters on social insur- 
ance, unemployment, the development of industry and the mercantile marine in 
that country, and the present world depression. 


Federazione nazionale dei sindacati fascisti addetti all’ industria della carta 
e stampa. I contratti di lavoro per i poligrafici. Collana Vita del Sindacato, No. 1. 
Rome. 166 pp. 


Federazione nazionale fascista della proprieta edilizia. Relazione generale del 
Commissario straordinario della Federazione alla prima assemblea dei dirigenti 
dell’ Organizzazione, Roma, 6-7 dicembre 1932-X1I. Rome. xiv + 256 pp. 


Field, Alice Withrow. Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia. 
London, Victor Gollancz, 1932. 263 pp. 
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Fonds national de retraite des ouvriers mineurs. Compte rendu des opérations 
du Fonds national de retraite des ouvriers mineurs sous la garantie del’ Etat. Institué 
par la loi du 30 décembre 1924, modifiée par celle du 1°* aotit 1930, concernant le 
régime de retraite des ouvriers mineurs. Année 1931. Brussels. 72 pp. 


Friedrich, Carl J., and Cole, Taylor. Responsible Bureaucracy. A Study of the 
Swiss Civil Service. Studies in Systematic Political Science and Comparative 
Government. Prepared under the direction of Carl J. Frreprica. 

Mass., Harvard University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1932. xvi + 93 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The book begins with a definition of organised bureaucracy based on the fol- 
lowing criteria : (1) distribution of functions among the members of the organisa- 
tion (competence and jurisdiction) ; (2) distribution of the powers of control and 
coercion attached to these functions (hierarchy) ; (3) qualifications required for the 
fulfilment of those functions. It then gives an account of the distribution and num- 
ber of civil servants in the different Federal services and a description of administra- 
tive and legislative functions in Switzerland. It deals with the organisation of the 
Swiss hierarchy (civil servants and public employees, subordination and dis- 
cipline), the qualifications required in public servants, remuneration, pensions, 
and promotion. A chapter is devoted to the claims and rights of Swiss civil servants. 
It contains information on the right of association of officials and employees in the 
public services, their occupational organisations, the right to strike, and the Person- 
nel Commissions. In their conclusions the authors note that the public services 
in Switzerland are highly organised. They express the opinion that an increased 
participation of public servants in responsibility (through Civil Service Commit- 
tees, for instance) would promote the healthy development of these services upon 
whose successful functioning depends the well-being of modern industrialised com- 
munities. 


Giese, Dr. Fritz. Philosophie der Arbeit. Handbuch der Arbeitswissenschaft, 
Band X. Halle, Carl Marhold, 1932. 328 pp., illustr. 13.40 marks. 


Gisart, Dr. Heinz. Funkrecht im Luftverkehr. Verkehrsrechtliche Schriften. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Hans Oprikorer. K6énigsberg, Berlin, Ost-Europa Verlag, 
1932. Iv + 177 pp. 

Contains an analysis of the law on wireless communication in air navigation, 
as resulting from general international conventions, bilateral and multilateral 
treaties or agreements, and national regulations. The author describes the different 
national systems and examines the means suggested to avoid conflicting laws. 
After summarising the regulations in force relating to the aptitudes required and 
the nationality of wireless operators, he indicates, in the last chapter, the different 
reforms that he proposes should be introduced on an international scale, one of 
which in particular affects the safety of air navigation, i.e. the prohibition on all 
aircraft provided with a wireless apparatus of entrusting the working of this ap- 
paratus to the air pilot ; this prohibition should have as a corollary the obligation 
of employing duly qualified and licensed persons for the despatch and reception 
of communications on board, without, however, these persons being necessarily 
restricted to this one function. 


Glesinger, Egon. Le bois en Europe. Origines et études de la crise actuelle. Pre- 
face by Jacob Viner. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1932. xxxrx + 734 pp. 80 frs. 


Goemaere, Joseph. Le coin de terre. CEuvre de régéneration économique, sociale 
et morale. Brussels, Ligue nationale du coin de terre et du foyer, 1933. 26 pp. 


Graham, Frank D. The Abolition of Unemployment. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932. 


1x + 99 pp. 


Hansson, Sigfrid. Svenskt Fackforeningsliv under fem decennier. Lands- 
organisationene Skriftserie XXXI. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1932. 135 pp. 
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Heilperin, Michel A. Monnate, crédit et transfert. Considérations théoriques sur 
la monnaie. Du systéme monétaire. De la politique de crédit. Des réglements inter- 
nationaux. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1932. xm + 143 pp. 


Hoar, Roger Sherman. Unemployment Insurance in Wisconsin. South Mil- 
waukee, The Stuart Press, 19382. x1 + 101 pp. 


Hoernle, Edwin. L’éducation bourgeoise et l'éducation prolétarienne. Adaptation 
de lallemand. Collection “Problémes’’. Paris, Editions sociales internationales, 
1983. 194 pp. 7.50 frs. 

The first part of this work contains a historical survey of the different forms 
of education in primitive societies, in the ancient world, and in modern society, 
taking into account the relation between education and the class struggle. In the 
second part, the author examines the influence of the family in education. The 
third part contains, in addition to political considerations on the role of the Army 
and the Church in education, data on children’s organisations (scouts, “red’’ 
pioneers, etc.). The fourth part expounds the principles of proletarian education 
and gives an outline of the educational system in operation in the U.S.S.R. down 
to 1929. 


Indig, Edith. Der mehrgliedrige Tarifvertrag. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlan- 
gung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Juristischen Fakultiét der Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitit zu Berlin. Berlin, Dr. Emil Ebering. 196 pp. 

Study of the legal problems raised by collective agreements in which the con- 
tracting parties are several persons or associations. 


Jung, Robert. Les assurances sociales en Alsace et Lorraine. I*¢ et I1™° Parties. 
Dispositions générales. Assurance maladie. Avec le concours de RINGEISEN, Mar- 
CHAL et Jrrovu. Strasburg, Heitz. vr + 205 pp. 


Laidler, Harry W. Concentration of Control in American Industry. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1931. xv1 + 501 pp. 


Legendre, Dr. A. F. La crise mondiale. L’ Asie contre ! Europe. Paris, Librairie 
Plon, 1932. 364 pp. 18 frs. 


Lewisski, Jan Stanislaw. Pieniadz, Kredyt i Ceny. Bibljoteka Wy/szej Szkoty 
Handlowej w Warszawie. Warsaw, 1932. 532 pp. 

The author examines the relation between money and prices, devoting the first 
part of his study to the quantitative theory of money. In the second part, he con- 
siders the history of money from ancient times down to the Peel Act, and emphasises 
the analogy between the monetary discussions of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and those of to-day. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. The World Economic Conference and World Organisation. 
New York, National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 1933. 16 pp. 


McGregor, A.G. Raise Wages. London, London General Press, 1982. 60 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Matolesy, Dr. Matyas. A mezdgazdasigi munkanélkiiliség Magyarorszdgon. 
A Magyar gazdasagkutat6 intézet. 6. szamii Kiilén Kiadvanya. Budapest, 1933. 
43 pp. 

Analyses the special nature of agricultural unemployment in Hungary, i.e. 
the partial unemployment of the agricultural population during the greater part 
of the year. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. British Experience with Unemployment 
Insurance. A Summary of Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Part Five. Financial Aspects. New York. 47 pp. 


Miltz, Odo. Stadt und Siedlung. Ein Gegenwartsbild der Wechselbezichungen 
zwischen Bauernsiedlung und stddtischer Entwicklung. Siedlungspolitischer Abhand- 
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lungen. Heft 2. Herausgegeben von E. Botterr. Eberswalde-Berlin, R. Miiller. 
vir + 80 pp. 3.65 marks. 

A survey of the correlation between peasant settlement and urban development, 
as presented by the town of Deutsch-Eylau in East Prussia. 


Miraldi, Giovanni. J/ concetto di “apprendista” nei riguardi dell’assicurazione 
contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. Reprinted from the Rivista del Lavoro, 1932, Nos. 
11-12. 5 pp. 


Nahrungsmittel-Industrie-Berufsgenossenschaft. Bericht iiber die Durchfiihrung 
der Unfallverhiitungs-Vorschriften und die Tdtigkeit der technischen Aufsichts- 
beamten der Nahrungsmittel-Industrie- Berufsgenossenschaft im Jahre 1932. 51 pp., 
illustr. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Unemployment Insurance Handbook. 
New York, 1933. 224 pp. 

This handbook was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 6, 8 May 1933, page 154. 


National Council of Social Service. Voluntary Service. Being the Annual Report 
of the National Council of Social Service for the year 1931-1932. London. 50 pp., 
illustr. 

The National Council of Social Service has come into prominence since it was 
asked by the Government to act as the central body for the promotion of voluntary 
work and recreational schemes for the unemployed throughout Great Britain. 
The annual report under review gives a detailed account of the work accomplished 
during the year 1931-1932, illustrated by photographs. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Essentials of a Programme of Unemploy- 
ment Reserves. Related Studies. New York, 1933. 1x + 68 pp. 

This pamphlet was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 6, 8 May 1933, pages 153-154. 


National Safety Council. Transactions. Twenty-first Annual Safety Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 3-7 October 1932. Chicago, 1933. 465 pp. 


Oller, Dr. A. La Previsién y la Asistencia Médica en los Accidentes del Trabajo 
Agricola. Second revised and enlarged edition. Madrid, Instituto nacional de 
Prevision, 1932. 22 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet was analysed in Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. 1X, No. 1, January- 
February 1933, page 26. 


Olzendam, Roderic. Memorandum. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1932. 28 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a proposal for the voluntary creation by companies 
or groups of companies of a supplementary Wage Reserve Fund. If full-time em- 
ployment cannot be given to all permanent employees, short time would be intro- 
duced and the Fund used to pay each employee concerned an amount equal to half 
of the wages lost. 


Ortlieb, Dr. Karl. Das Wesen des Zwangstarifs. Tiibinger Abhandlungen zum 
éffentlichen Recht. Herausgegeben von H. Gerser, A. HEGLER, L. von KOEHLER, 
C. Sartorius, A. SCHOETENSACK. 33. Heft. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1932. 
90 pp. 6.40 marks. 


Padberg, Dr. Kurt. Die Soziallasten der deutschen Landwirtschaft. Deutscher 
Landwirtschaftsrat. Verdffentlichungen, Heft 30. Berlin, Deutsche Verlags- 
geselischaft, 1932. 16 pp. 

The object of this pamphlet is to determine as far as possible, by an examination 
of book-keeping results, the relation between the burden of social insurance and 
the cost of production on agricultural exploitations in Germany. 
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Pieper, Dr. Josef. Die Neuordnung der menschlichen Gesellschaft. Systematische 
Einfiihrung in die Enzyklika “Quadragesimo anno”. Frankfort on Main, Carolus- 
Druckerei, 1932. 107 pp. Paper covers 1.90 marks ; cloth covers 3 marks. 


Rabasa, Oscar. El derecho interno y el derecho internacional. Un nuevo punto 
de vista en México del derecho internacional. Del México actual, No. 4. Mexico, 
Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1933. 108 pp. 


Reichsstelle fiir Siedlerberatung. Heft 1. Aufgaben und Formen der bduerlichen 
Ostsiedlung (Gruppen- und Ausbau-Siedlung). 24 pp., illustr. 0.30 mark. Heft 2. 
Industriearbeiter und landwirtschaftliche Siedlung ( Riicksiedlung und Erwerbslosen- 
siedlung). 24 pp., illustr.0.50 mark. Heft 3. Die West-Ostsiedlung in den Jahren 
1927-1931. 16 pp., illustr. 0.50 mark. Heft 4. Aufstiegsiedlung mit ostdeutschen 
Siedlern, ihre menschliche Vorbereitung und organisatorische Durchfiihrung in 
Niederschlesien, yon Artur von Macnrui und Dr. Johann ScHirer. 28 pp., illustr. 
0.50 mark. Herausgegeben von Dr. Johannes ScuaurrF. Berlin, 1932. 


These pamphlets have been issued by the German Federal Advisory Settlement 
Bureau in response to a widespread demand on the part of those interested in the 
problem of land settlement. They consist of short illustrated articles dealing with 
various aspects of the question. The first is devoted to “Problems and Organisation 
of Peasant Settlements in Eastern Germany” ; the second, which is entitled “Indus- 
trial Workers and Agricultural Settlement”, deals with the return to the land of 
unemployed industrial workers formerly engaged in agriculture ; the third is con- 
cerned with the result of the transfer of workers from the over-populated districts 
of Western Germany to agricultural settlements in the Eastern Provinces during 
the years 1927-1931, during which period about 13,000 persons migrated to about 
100 village settlements east of the Elbe ; the fourth deals with land settlement in 
Lower Silesia. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal. Volume 93. London, John 
Murray, 1932. 15s. 


This volume contains, in the section on “Notable Farming Enterprises”, an 
account of a remarkabie and successful experiment in the management of a farm 
on a revised system of specialised farming and specialised labour, in which the 
interdependence of the various departments of the farm was abandoned ; the results 
were altogether encouraging and enabled excellent conditions to be offered to the 
staff. The same section contains an account of the complete mechanisation of an 
English cereals farm ; the result was also successful, but entailed a severe cutting 
down of the labour force. 


Rychlinski, Stanislaw. Badania Srodowiska spolecznego. Podstawowe zagadnienia 
metodologiczne. Wydano z zasilku Wyiszej Szkoly Handlowej w Warszawie. 
Warsaw, 1932. 125 pp. 


An examination of some methodological problems in social research. A summary 
in English is included. 


Saitzew, Dr. Manuel. Line lange Welle der Arbeitslosigkeit. Sonderabdruck aus 
Die Arbeitslosigkeit der Gegenwart. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Band 185. 
Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1932. 135 pp. 


Reprinted from the work Die Arbeitslosigkeit der Gegenwart analysed above. 


Schafer, Franz. Der vdlkerrechtliche und der Vilkerbundsgedanke bei Thomas 
von Aquin und Immanuel Kant. Inaugural-Dissertation der juristischen Fakultit 
der Friedrich-Alexander-Universitit zu Erlangen. Essen, Central-Druck, 1932. 


82 pp. 


Schiff, Walter. Die Planwirtschaft und ihre ékonomischen Hauptprobleme. 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1932. 106 pp. 


Schmidt, Dr. Eugen. Sozialversicherung und éffentliche Fiirsorge. Die ideellen 
Grundlagen, das Beziehungsverhdltnis und die Gegenwartsfragen. Sozial Politik 
und Wohlfahrtspflege. Herausgegeben von Dr. ScHMITTMANN. Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1932. xm + 211 pp. 
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Schulz, Paul. Die Lésung des Weltwirtschaftsrdtsels. Budapest, Dr. Georg 
Vajna, 1933. 75 pp. 

The author starts from the idea that the present world depression has arisen 
through panic due to the rapidity of the transmission of news and the mechanisation 
of the means of transporting goods. With a view to stabilising world economy he 
proposes a certain number of measures in the spheres of national currency and 
prices, and the organisation of credit. 


Share-the-Work Movement of the Federal Reserve Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittees. How Share-the-Work has been applied. Different Methods that have succeeded 
in Widely Differing Cases. Washington, 1932. 64 pp. 


Social Year Book 1933. A Description of Organised Activities in Social Work 
and in Related Fields. Second Issue. Editor, Fred. S. Hatt. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1933. 680 pp. $4. 

Planned to appear at intervals of from two to three years, this publication is 
rather a concise encyclopaedia periodically revised than a “year book”. The 
present issue contains thirty new topical articles, most of which, while briefly 
indicating the effect of the current economic depression, deal primarily, like the 
articles included in the first issue, with the more permanent organisation of social 
work and the programmes related to it. The directories of agencies in the second 
part are supplemented by a new list of public agencies, departments, and bureaux 
connected with social work in forty-eight States, and an index is added. 


Société nationale des chemins de fer belges. Service médical. Centre national. 
Rapport sur Vactivité du service médical de la S.N.C.F.B. durant Vannée 1932. 
118 pp. (roneographed). 

This annual report on the activities of the Medical Service of the National 
Association of Belgian Railways is in four parts, dealing respectively with industrial 
accidents, care of sick employees, industrial hygiene, and civil liability. The report 
mentions the enquiries carried out in the field of industrial hygiene, in particular 
the studies of lighting and ventilation in certain workplaces, the use of protective 
glasses in certain processes, and spray painting. A general survey was made of 
serious and fatal accidents occurring in 1932, which led to conclusions of some 
importance for the safety of railway employees ; work was also carried out in 
connection with the recruiting of the railway staff and health supervision. The 
report also describes the activities of the service for testing vocational aptitudes. 


Sombart, Werner. L’apogée du capitalisme. Traduction francaise de S. JANKE- 
LEvITCH précédée d’une étude de André E. Sayous sur Werner Sombart et ses 
récents exposés de l'économie d’aprés-guerre. Bibliothéque politique et économique. 
Paris, Payot, 1932. Tome I. Lxxvi + 577 pp. Tome II. 540 pp. 150 frs. 

French translation of Vol. III of Werner Sombart’s Der Moderne Kapitalismus, 
which appeared in German in 1927, with a study by Mr. Sayous on Werner Sombart 
and his recent works on post-war economy. 


Stimmen zur Landschulreform. Herausgegeben von Dr. Franz KapeE. Beitriage 
zur Landschulreform. Zweites Heft. Frankfort on Main, Moritz Diesterweg, 1932. 


140 pp. 
Contains a series of articles by various authors throwing light on problems 
connected with the organisation of the rural elementary school. 


University of Washington Committee on State Unemployment Relief. Report. 
1932. 58 pp. (typescript). 


Vas, A. A Radical Remedy for the Economic World Crisis. Budapest, Mano Dick, 
1933. 31 pp. 
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